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GOVERNANCE: 
Is Venerable 
Tradition 

a Plus 

or a Minus? 


inch-hitting for President Fuller 

(who was en route to Alaska) at 

the “President’s Dinner” during 
“Fall Weekend” last October, Provost 
Ellsworth C. Carlson, 39, told alumni 
that one way in which Oberlin is 
unique is in its tendency to exagger- 
ate its problems. 

“The chances are that the College 
will become stronger for having dealt 
with the problems; it survives with- 
out solving some of them,” he said, 
but he noted that “an innocent ob- 
server would assume the College is 
about to fall apart.” 

The provost was discussing “gov- 
ernance, a topic that quickly be- 
comes bitter debate on any campus, 
and perhaps the only way Oberlin 
could be unique on this _ subject 
would be calmly to decide whether 
changes are needed in Oberlin’s gov- 
ernmental structure or not. That de- 
cision has not yet been made and the 
debate has not been calm. Harold 
Hodgkinson who visits many cam- 
puses as a member of the Center for 
Research and Development in Higher 
Education believes that Oberlin’s 
problem is very serious—worse than 
anybody else’s. It could be, however, 
that he is not aware of tendencies at 
Oberlin to exaggerate problems. 

One of the “problems” is the “Fin- 
ney Compact” of 1835 in which the 
trustees agreed that the faculty 
would have control of internal affairs 
_ of the institution. The Oberlin Re- 
view quoted Hodgkinson as calling 
the Compact “infamous.” Carlson 
told the alumni in October that 
“what was originally intended as a 


protection against external interfer- 
ence by the Board eventually came to 
be regarded as a bulwark protecting 
the faculty from the exercise of pol- 
icy-making power by the president 
and the administration.” For years 
Oberlinians have boasted that this ar- 
rangement is better than systems 
whereby colleges are governed by 
presidents who seek advice from fac- 
ulties and consent from trustees in 
their internal affairs. 

This is the argument that makes 
Oberlin’s discussion of governance 
differ from what is argued at other 
campuses. It may well be what 
Hodgkinson perceived when he 
viewed Oberlin’s “problem” as worse 
than anyone else’s. Other colleges 
are discussing the role of students, 
junior faculty, administrators, cleri- 
cal, service, and managerial staff in 
the governmental structure. 

The governance question arose on 
most campuses in the 1960’s when 
students became aware of their po- 
tential role and complained of “pow- 
erlessness.” In 1973 it runs into a 
paradox because student participa- 
tion in faculty meetings, etc., leads 
to frustration on their part. Students 
at Oberlin find that representing con- 
stituencies is more difficult for them 
than it seems to be for the faculty. 
The question of faculty tenure enters 
into the debate. So does the question 
of inequality for women. Non-teach- 
ing professionals, concerned about 
their roles in the community at large 
as well as in matters of salary and 
fringe benefits, are turning to collec- 
tive bargaining with the “power 
structure” at many schools. Blacks 
want assurance that their interests 
are not subordinated. Budgetary re- 
quirements cause every group to be 
vitally interested in which programs 
are dropped so that others can ex- 
pand. 

Yet it sounds at Oberlin as though 
“governance” is simply a debate on 
whether the “administration” or the 
faculty is in charge. Feelings run 
high on the issue and there is agi- 
tated discussion among present and 
emeritus faculty and townspeople, 
but curiously not among the students, 
Provost Carlson argued in his speech 
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at Fall Weekend that in 1835 the 
Finney Compact affected 11 faculty 
members and fewer than 400 stu- 
dents. He said the institution now 
“requires an amount and a quality of 
management that cannot be provided 
by even 220 faculty members who 
also have responsibilities for teaching 
2,600 students as well as conducting 
their own research.” Faculty who 


heard him argued that even though it 
is as unwieldy as what could be com- 
pared to New England town-meeting 
democracy, this form of faculty gov- 
ernment did a fair job of guiding the 


College through some of the time- 
consuming issues of the 1960's. 

Carlson charged that bylaws of the 
College are not very helpful in spell- 
ing out the responsibilities of the 
president. “The faculty seem to feel 
that the president should preside 
over policy-making, but should not 
make policy or be a leader or inno- 
vator: the administration should im- 
plement the decisions of the faculty,” 
he said. He continued: “I hope I am 
not out of order when I suggest that 
young and brilliant presidents find it 
especially hard to limit their roles to 
that of presiding officers.” 

He warned that the other constitu- 
encies are not content to let the issue 
be defined in terms of the proper 
roles of the president and the faculty. 
Recalling that he had argued in 1959 
that the Board and the president 
were trying to make “mere employ- 
ees” of the faculty, he stated that 
the Board gave the president control 
over the budget in 1949 and adopted 
a bylaw in 1959 which provided that 
“all recommendations, proposals, or 
actions originating with the faculty 
which require Board consideration or 
approval shall be presented to the 
president. The president, in trans- 
mitting such recommendations, pro- 
posals, or actions to the Board, may 
present his own views and recom- 
mendations.” 

The current great debate began 
when the trustees (TAPPAN SQUARE 
NOTEBOOK, Sep-Oct 1971) approved 
a “comprehensive study of the gov- 
ernance of the College” to ascertain 
and propose changes, where needed, 
to provide a governmental structure 
“which fosters and supports achieve- 
ment of the College’s educational 
goals in a framework of shared au- 
thority and responsibility.” 

President Fuller, four faculty mem- 
bers, four administrators and four 
students make up the Governance 
Commission (GovCom) which has 
taken on this task (TAPPAN SQUARE 
NOTEBOOK, Jan-Feb 1972). The trust- 
ees had asked that the commission 
complete its work by last May. Pre- 
sumably they hoped that Oberlin 
could study the “problem” calmly. 
GovCom submitted its third progress 
report last Noy. 24 in which it told of 
changes in personnel, a special study 
of the place of minority constituen- 
cies in governance, surveys of cam- 
pus perceptions of governance, data 
from other institutions, and sessions 
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with guests and consultants. The 
commission has not yet proposed any 
changes. 

It seems to have three options as to 
which form of government would be 
best for Oberlin: Community, Fac- 
ulty, or Administrative. It has dis- 
cussed these options and seems to be 
ready for work. Meetings are open to 
the public but many of those who like 
to express opinions generally are not 
those who observe the sessions. De- 
spite the fact that students show less 
interest in GovCom than they did in 
the Education Commission (EdCom ) 
two years ago, one of the arguments 
in favor of revising Oberlin’s system 
of government has been the success 
that has been apparent in adding stu- 
dents to faculty committees and fac- 
ulty meetings and in election of re- 
cent graduates as trustees. “They 
have fewer axes to grind than some 
of the rest of us, and they contribute 
a fresh outlook on issues under dis- 
cussion,» Carlson told the alumni. 
GovCom surveys note that students 
now have more trust in the faculty 
than in the “administration.” 

Last fall Carlson gave GovCom a 
plan for a 45-member College Senate 
which he suggested could assume 
most of the responsibilities now exer- 
cised by the General Faculty and the 
General Faculty Council. The plan, 
which urges constituency representa- 
tion in a community form of govern- 
ment, has been discussed briefly by 
GovCom which will presumably be 
receiving plans favoring retention of 
the faculty form of government. Odds 
are good that any plan will lean heav- 
ily on giving everyone an “input.” 

Bob Rich, 71, who did the statis- 
tical analysis on GovCom’s surveys of 
staff, faculty, students, and other in- 
situtions, concluded that Oberlin 
needs “more honest and open com- 
munication.” His evaluation showed 
a “lack of trust pervading Oberlin, 
with faculty, students, and adminis- 
trative personnel dissatisfied with the 
present conditions.” An article by 
Bardwell L. Smith in the Dec. 1972 
issue of Liberal Education, the Bul- 
letin of the Association of American 


Colleges, indicates that Oberlin is not 
unique in this regard and he cites it 
as proof that new forms of gover- 
nance need to be considered. 

The Governance Commission is 
aware that the trustees had educa- 
tional factors as a major concern in 
their request for a study of gover- 
nance. In fact, the Education Com- 
mission called for a Governance 
Commission in its report. Both com- 
missions are directly connected to 
President Fuller's 1970 request that 
Oberlin try to find a way “to assem- 
ble and implement a new, compelling 
vision of a liberal arts education.” As 
the Education Commission went out 
of existence last spring it had brought 
about the abolishment of distribution 
requirements, the provision of a 
framework in which there is in- 
creased opportunity for students to 
work in interdisciplinary areas and 
prepare individual programs of study 
different from the traditional major, 
and the establishment of a Bachelor 
of Fine Arts in Music and a Perfor- 
mance Diploma in the Conservatory. 

The rest of the EdCom proposals 
have been “farmed out” (TAPPAN 
SQUARE NOTEBOOK, May-June 1972) to 
various committees and departments. 
Many of these still are holding dis- 
cussions similar to the ones that Ed- 
Com went through in the early stages 
of its studies. On the other hand, 
some departments are “experiment- 
ing’ with innovative educational 
ideas. Geology, for example, is offer- 
ing “module” courses for one, two 
and three-hour credits and has expe- 
rienced an increase in enrollment de- 
spite the dropping of distributional 
requirements. 

President Fuller predicted in 1970 
that Oberlin would “argue long and 
hard” over his proposals but he said, 
“We will be arguing over really sub- 
stantive questions that are unsolved 
anywhere.” He may not have real- 
ized how long Oberlin is capable of 
arguing about any subject before it 
gets down to substantive questions. 
The articles that follow show differ- 
ent points of view that have emerged. 
Oberlin can hope that Ellsworth 
Carlson was correct when he pre- 
dicted at Fall Weekend that “out of 
this turmoil will come something that 
will make Oberlin a better place.” 
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THE TRUSTEES 
AND 
GOVERNANCE: 
Involvement 
Without 
Intrusion 


by Thomas D. Gelehrter, M.D., '57 


The writer, an alumni-elected trustee 
and member of the Special Trustee 
Committee on Governance, gave this 
report to the Alumni Board at its Oct. 
22 meeting. 


he last several years have been a 
| fei of significant change on the 

Oberlin campus. Although many 
of the changes preceded his presi- 
dency, it is clear that the administra- 
tion of Robert Fuller has been a 
major impetus to such changes. The 
extensive review and investigation of 
the goals of Oberlin College and the 
approaches by which these goals may 
be reached, resulting in the Educa- 
tion Commission and its multiple pro- 
posals, are the most obvious manifes- 
tations of Fuller's approach. While 
most of the attention has focused on 
the changes occurring on campus 
among administration, faculty and 
students there has also been signifi- 
cant activity in two other constituen- 
cies of the community, namely the 
Alumni Association and the Board of 
Trustees. I would like to try to give 
you some idea of the kind of activi- 
ties and potential changes going on 
within the Board of Trustees. 

In June of 1972, a unique meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees was held 
at Oberlin. There was no agenda, 
there were no budgets to approve or 
hassle over, there were no committee 
reports, and no representatives of 
various campus groups. The day- 
long meeting was devoted to an in- 
tensive discussion of the major issues 
facing the College at present and in 
the foreseeable future. The meeting 
in part grew out of President Fuller’s 
desire that the Board of ‘Trustees 
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evaluate his performance on a yearly 
basis, but more importantly it grew 
out of a desire on the part of the trus- 
tees to have a more creative involve- 
ment in the major decisions facing 
the College. 

One immediate result of the meet- 
ing was the initiation of a continuing 
discussion of what the role of the 
Board of Trustees should be in the 
affairs of Oberlin College. This re- 
evaluation will also include a discus- 
sion of the composition of the Board 
of Trustees; how members of the 
Board are selected, and how long 
they serve; of the interaction of the 
Board with other constituencies in 
the Oberlin community (faculty, ad- 
ministration, students and alumni) 
and the way in which decisions which 
affect the entire community are made. 
The trustees stand in a somewhat 
awkward position. On one _ hand 
they wield the ultimate power in the 
college community and have the ulti- 
mate responsibility for the institution. 
On the other hand, we are all aware 
that we are sufficiently removed from 
the day-to-day affairs of the College 
that we must use any of this power 
with extreme restraint. Thus the 
problem for the Board of Trustees is 
how to become more positively in- 
volved in the major policy decisions 
of the College without seeming to in- 
trude in the management of the Col- 
lege’s affairs. Increasing involvement 
carries a heavy responsibility to know 
the college community a great deal 
better than most of us do. Several 
senior trustees have noted that the 
members of the Oberlin College 
Board are already more involved, 
knowledgeable, and devoted to the 
College’s concerns than are most com- 
parable boards of trustees at other 
institutions. The June meeting made 
clear the desire of the Board to be- 
come even better informed and more 
involved in order to perform its role 
in a creative way. 

Given these concerns it seems clear 
that the major issue facing the board 
at the moment and for the foresee- 
able future is the question of gov- 
ernance. It is not the purpose of this 
report’ to try to review all the argu- 
ments pro and con a change of the 
system at Oberlin. Suffice it to say 
that some kind of change will un- 
doubtedly occur. I feel that the aim 
of any new governance system must 
be to increase the flexibility with 
which the College can experiment and 
can work out new ways to attract out- 


standing students and faculty, and 
provide the kind of academic oppor- 
tunities that will allow Oberlin to con- 
tinue to be an excellent institution. 
Although the whole concept of govern- 
ance in some ways seems rather neb- 
ulous, it is basic to the ways in which 
decisions are made concerning such 
areas as student recruitment and fi- 
nancial support, educational policies, 
personnel recruitment and personnel 
policies such as tenure, retirement, 
sabbaticals, etc. For better or worse, 
Oberlin College has been governed in 
academic matters for some time by 
the faculty council system. It seems 
to me almost inevitable that this sys- 
tem will undergo some change. I 
would hope that the future will see a 
greater input by other college constit- 
uencies in addition to the faculty, 
and a separation of those inputs, i.e. 
a kind of separation of powers. 

It seems obvious from the concerns 
of the trustees with governance that 
the board is neither passive nor can 
it be considered “conservative.” To 
many of the faculty, the board’s ac- 
tions undoubtedly seem meddle- 
some at best and dangerous at worst. 
Our lack of intimate knowledge with 
the day-to-day affairs of the college 
engenders a sense of humility which 
hopefully keeps us from rocking the 
boat on the basis of insufficient infor- 
mation. The trustees realize that an 
increased role in governance also 
means an increased effort to be well- 
informed and judicious. Change for 
change’s sake makes no sense and 
could have disastrous consequences. 
On the other hand, the maintenance 
of a relatively inflexible system which 
seems to have proven successful in 
the past is a much more subtle dan- 
ger. It is easy for a second rate in- 
stitution to undertake major changes 
in educational policy and governance 
because it must. It is much more dif- 
ficult for an excellent institution to 
see the need for certain changes to 
maintain and continue excellence. 
The argument is not whether or not 
to tinker with a machine that works 
but rather to make that machine flex- 
ible enough to meet changing de- 
mands so that it is not only good but 
excellent, and will continue to be so. 
This I would hope is the goal of all 
constituencies of the Oberlin com- 
munity. The Board of Trustees, like 
other components of the College com- 
munity, is feeling an increasing Tre- 
sponsibility to play an active role in 
achieving these goals. 
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HODGKINSON’S 
DISEASE 


by Robert E. Neil, '53 


Associate Professor of History 


“Hodgkinson’s disease, n (Harold 
Hodgkinson, U.S. educational _ re- 
searcher): a chronic inability to distin- 
guish between reality and myth or vice 
versa.” 


n the Oberlin Review of last Oct. 

20 Mr. Hodgkinson, an outside 

consultant brought in by the Gov- 
ernance Commission, says that the 
Finney Compact “. . . has little basis 
in law; it was just a letter somebody 
wrote.” Had he bothered to consult 
the standard history of the College, 
Harold (“as far as I can tell”) Hodg- 
kinson would know better. In Vol- 
ume II on page 668 of Fletcher’s his- 
tory we learn that this agreement 
(that the internal affairs of the Col- 
lege would be left in the hands of the 
faculty) is based not on “a_ letter 
somebody wrote” but on a_ resolu- 
tion adopted by the Board of Trus- 
tees Feb. 10, 1835. 

Further, the Finney Compact is 
much more than just a 137-year-old 
resolution, it is a 137-year-old living 
tradition. Thus even if the Compact 
had no formal legislative origin 
(which it does), it would still have 
reality as the common Jaw of our in- 
stitution. Many have said that this 
Compact is the source of Oberlin’s 
distinction among private institutions 
of higher education. In any event, a 
venerable tradition ought not to be 
discarded unless it can be shown that 
it has become useless or harmful and 
that a different arrangement is likely 
to produce better results. 

This brings us to the substance of 
Hodgkinson’s obiter dictum: “Admin- 
istrators here lack power, which is 
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the result of the infamous [sic!] 
Finney Compact... .” The last four 
administrations of this College have 
all tried to sell this myth as reality, 
and Hodgkinson has bought it. 

But what is the reality? Where do 
administrators lack power? Over the 
budget? Over the plant and equip- 
ment? Over housing and dining? 
Over tuition, room and board charges 
to students? Over monies available 
for faculty salaries? Over monies 
available for new educational pro- 
grams? Over monies available for 
scholarships? Over the management 
of the endowment? Over the build- 
ing program? Over the use of Col- 
lege facilities by the townP Over 
campus security? Over the allocation 
of classroom and office space? Over 
the assignment of secretarial help? 
Over administrative appointments, 
salaries and promotions? Over ser- 
vice personnel? One could go on 
endlessly, and the answers are al- 
ways “no.” 

The fact is that the administration 
of this College already has firm con- 
trol over all but two things: faculty 
and curriculum. (a) They can’t hire 
and fire faculty members without 
faculty consent, and (b) they cant 
impose curricular changes in a dicta- 
torial manner. Is this bad? 

(a) No, this is what academic 
freedom is all about: a faculty mem- 
ber must be able to take unpopular 
positions (with the administration) 
without fear of punishment or retri- 
bution. In a thoughtful article of 
Oct. 2, 1972, in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, Kingman Brewster, president of 
Yale, correctly remarks: “In strong 
universities, assuring freedom from 


intellectual conformity coerced with- 
in the institution is even more of a 
concern than is the protection of free- 
dom from external interference.” 

(b) No, what is needed here is not 
an administration with the power to 
impose its views of educational 
change but with the authority to per- 
suade faculty members that those 
views are sound. Contrary to my- 
thology, this faculty has been singu- 
larly open to change, as Prof. Hol- 
brook demonstrated in his Senior As- 
sembly talk of last year (cf. the pub- 
lished version, “A Light Look at 
Academic Change,” in the May-June, 
1972, issue of the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine). 

Let’s face it, even if the adminis- 
tration had the power to force the 
faculty, for example, to adopt all 43 
proposals of the Educational Com- 
mission, they would never work 
unless a majority of the faculty be- 
lieved in them. You simply can’t or- 
der a highly-educated group of in- 
dividualists to implement a_ plan 
which they regard as unsound, Col- 
lege teachers are not workers on an 
assembly line turning out new car 
models whose design has been de- 
cided by management. Instead, we 
are individual artisans, and the fac- 
ulty as a whole, in the Oberlin tra- 
dition, is analogous to a  self-gov- 
erning craft guild (though a good 
non-teachers included as 


many are 
voting members). 

This arrangement is much _ too 
messy and “inefficient” to suit the 


managerial temperament of profes- 
sional administrators. And so we 
now have a commission to study our 
system of governance, and outside 
consultants to tell us how things are 
done _ elsewhere. 


(Query: isn’t it 
possible that other schools might well 
copy Oberlin instead of the other 
way around?) 

Some administrators are refreshing- 
ly candid about what they are up to. 
If, they point out, we had had Pro- 
vost Carlson’s proposed scheme of 
governance a year ago, then a Com- 
munity Senate, in which the faculty’s 
representatives would have been in 
a numerical minority vis-a-vis admin- 
istrators and students, would have 
abolished general requirements 
straightaway without all that waste- 
ful faculty debate. Well, this would 
surely have been more efficient (i.e. 
quicker), but it would not have been 
better. Anything as basic as the 
abolition of general requirements for 
the B.A. degree should be the sub- 
ject of general debate, not just discus- 
sion in a smallish conventicle. 

This ties in with another carefully 
nurtured myth: that the Oberlin fac- 
ulty is so huge and unwieldy as to 
be incapable of decisive action. The 
reality is that the faculty is smaller 
than many legislative bodies and that 
we have often dealt expeditiously 
with complex matters — when they 
were effectively presented. 

Oberlin is not an amorphous, de- 
centralized multiversity. We are still 
small enough for the faculty to be a 
cohesive group. And there is no rea- 
son why this faculty — with increased 
student “in-puts” — should not con- 
tinue to mold the educational future 
of the College in the spirit of the 
Finney Compact. 

To repeat: what the administra- 
tion needs is not more power but 
more authority. Authority is a form 
of respect. It cannot be coerced in- 
to existence or written into the By- 
laws. It must be earned. Of course, 
to cite a dictum of one of my col- 
leagues, he who lacks auctoritas will 
seek imperium. 
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THE 

STATE OF 
REFORM 
AT OBERLIN 


by Ed Schwartz, '65 


The writer represents the classes of 
1960 through 1969 on the Alumni 
Board. He was president of the Na- 
tional Student Association in 1967-68. 


e pursued two objectives at 
Oberlin in the ’60’s — first, to 
expand the power of students 
over curricular and_ extracurricular 
decisions; second, to make the Col- 
lege more responsive as an institution 
to movements for social change that 
were reshaping the consciousness of 
our generation. The first goal is now 
well on the way to achievement. Un- 
dergraduates on campus today view 
the social rules that afflicted us little 
more than eight years ago as relics 
of an ancient past, much the same 
way that we viewed the “no-man-and- 
woman-may-walk-at-the-same-time-in- 
the-same-direction” rules of the 19th 
century. As important, students now 
vote at faculty meetings and sit on 
most committees — if not with deci- 
sive influence, at least with some — 
and new graduates serve on the Board 
of Trustees. Needless to say, the 
campus seems to have survived these 
jolts to its erstwhile equilibrium. 
Those who once feared the worst now 
pride themselves on having accepted 
it. No hard feelings, gentlemen, to 
be sure. 
The second goal, however, has 
been largely abandoned, or at least 
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perverted beyond recognition. The 
students of the ’60’s demanded that 
the College judge itself against the 
harsh moral imperatives of its found- 
ing — imperatives that brought wom- 
en and blacks to Oberlin long before 
they were admitted to other academ- 
ic institutions. We fought to pre- 
serve the character of the place — 
the car-less society, the small dorms, 
the democratic structure of house 
meetings and student government — 
against spurious schemes to tum 
Oberlin into the Dartmouth of the 
Midwest. While some compared 
Oberlin to a corporation, drawing in- 
spiration from the worlds of law and 
business, we struggled with the no- 
tion of Oberlin as a community, pur- 
suing the goals of justice and dignity 
that the College had once, we felt, 
set for itself. 

The new administration has been 
no more responsive to these deeper 
concerns than was its predecessor. 
To be sure, its style is quite different. 
President Carr represented an older 
liberalism — rational, orderly, wary 
of the claims of both passion and 
imagination on the human spirit. 
President Fuller shows us this creed 
in modern dress — equally rational 
and orderly, but sufficiently attuned 
to the new idealism (or perhaps de- 
tached from it!) to remain open and 
flexible in response to new sugges- 
tions. What binds the two adminis- 
trations, however, is their view of the 
College as the instrument of 2,800 
private salvations without any con- 
cern for the kind of moral authority 
that a community needs for salvation 


to occur at all. The various “Com’s,” 
the proposed calendar revisions, even 
the cursory bows in the direction of 
social relevance, all add up to creat- 
ing a system in which individuals 
pursue so-called “personalized” goals 
without reference to any common 
goals within which personal pursuits 
might gain social significance. The 
results have been predictable — nev- 
er has there been more discussion of 
reform on the part of the administra- 
tion at Oberlin, and less interest on 
the part of the students. Yet the ad- 
ministration plunges on, oblivious to 
what it is really doing. 

The black movements of the ’60’s 
demanded “jobs and freedom.” The 
liberals gave them voting rights, pub- 
lic accommodations, and special edu- 
cation programs. The student anti- 
war movement demanded a reassess- 
ment of America’s role in the Third 
World. The liberals gave them vague 
cries of “peace” and a volunteer army. 
The Oberlin movements of the ’60’s 
demanded the restoration of the 
ideals and values that animated the 
College’s founding in 1833, a re- 
newed examination of what a college 
dedicated to the pursuit of justice 
might look like. Now students and 
alumni are lectured on the virtues of 
“modules,” while the faculty is in- 
creasingly ignored. It’s a frustrating, 
even demoralizing business, this, but 
to be expected when an entire gen- 
eration of political and educational 
leaders loses track of why we estab- 
lished democratic government in this 
country in the first place, and of why 
we created colleges to preserve it. 
Charles G. Finney, where are you now 
that we need you? 


BRAVE 
NEW 
WOMEN: 
Society 

in 
Transition 


by Ann L. Fuller 


ast fall, the Oberlin Women’s 
Group and the Alumni Associa- 
tion sponsored a conference on 
women, “Brave New Women: Society 
in Transition,” for Fall Weekend, Oct. 
20-22. Students, alumni, faculty and 
administrators, faculty wives, towns- 
women, and groups from Case West- 
ern Reserve, the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Earlham, Hampshire and 
other colleges, sometimes as many as 
500 persons, attended lectures and 
participated in small theme-centered 
discussion groups. Friday night, the 
presentations dealt with the status of 
women at Oberlin College; Saturday 
and Sunday, the talks focused on ma- 
jor areas of personal and social change 
resulting from the women’s move- 
ment. The discussion groups enabled 
men and women to question and 
learn from each other, exploring is- 
sues raised by the speakers and relat- 
ing personal experiences to those is- 
sues. 
The conference brought to fruition 
a five-month long project. Since most 
of the preparation had to be done 
over the summer when the students 
were on vacation, the planners con- 
sisted of a small group of faculty 
and administration wives and a fac- 
ulty member, later joined by some 
students and- administrators. We 
selected the topics to be presented, 
searched for speakers (feminist alum- 
nae are not an easily identifiable 
group), coordinated discussion 
groups, planned publicity, and ar- 
ranged for child care. We even saw 
that the heat was turned off in Wilder 
Hall to avoid the usual debilitating 
temperatures which make thinking 
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difficult in that building. The con- 
ference was the culmination of a 
process that started last year when 
the Oberlin Women’s Group was 
formed and the Committee on the 
Status of Women at Oberlin College 
was appointed. It provided an op- 
portunity to feature women’s concerns 
at a time when the campus soon 
would be receiving the final report of 
the Committee on the Status of Wom- 
en. In more personal ways, it al- 
lowed us to develop a complex event 
from scratch. This meant working 
with a large number of people at the 
College and convincing them to take 
our project seriously. The experience 
permitted me to further redefine my 
role in the College and to reaffirm my 
belief that it is important for all wom- 
en, including the wife of a college 
president, to become individuals in 
their own right. 

As I walked down the corridors of 
Wilder Hall on a hot summer day, 
unlocking the door of each room to 
find space suitable for discussion 
groups, I thought how inconceivable 
it would have been to the genera- 
tions of men who had lived in Wilder 
that their rooms would someday be 
used for a conference on women. I 
was struck by the irony that what 
had been known as “Men’s Building” 
would become “Women’s Building” 
for one weekend. 

During the conference, the enthusi- 
asm of the participants was conta- 
gious. One student commented: “I 
learned. that alumni are really inter- 
esting people.” A visitor from an- 
other college said: “I liked being 
able to get a connection with other 
women to take back to my college.” 
An alumna from the class of 1914 
wrote in her annual letter to her 
class: ‘I attended a discussion group 
centered on Liberation after 40. I 
am practically certain that I was the 
only one present over 50 (to say 
nothing of how far over). Neverthe- 
less, I found the discussion very in- 


Oberlin women are preparing a ros- 
ter of alumnae working in the wom- 
ens movement. Please send your 
name, address, telephone number and 
a description of your work to Zara 
Wilkenfeld, Associate Dean, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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teresting.” An alumna from the class 
of 1935 stated: “There is surely a tre- 
mendous need in Oberlin for more 
women on the faculty, in administra- 
tive positions, and among the trus- 
tees. I am concerned about alleged 
discrimination in the area of salaries, 
academic rank, etc. I worry about 
career opportunities for women stu- 
dents, as well as more options for a 
variety of life styles for all women.” 

One tangible outcome of the con- 
ference was the birth of a feminist 
student newspaper. Provoked by the 
failure of the Review to report on 
the conference, a group of women 
students decided to publish their own 
newspaper. The first issue made its 
appearance in the following way: 
On Tuesday, Nov. 14, piles of Re- 
views were removed from their regu- 
lar distribution points in the dormi- 
tories and replaced with piles of 
papers entitled What the Review 
Wouldn't Print. The editorial of that 
paper stated: 


“Not only has the Review refused to take 
upon itself responsibility of covering the 
concerns of at least one half of the 
Oberlin Community; it has also refused 
to print numerous articles dealing with 
women’s issues, some of which were 
even solicited by the Review. The most 
blatant and recent example of the Re- 
view’s inexcusable omissions was_ its 
oversight of the Women’s Conference. 
Last year the theme of Alumni Week- 
end was the Media. How many people 
registered for that conference: Forty. 
And would you suppose it was covered 
by the Review? Why, of course! It was 
a significant campus event. The 300 
people registered for the Women’s Con- 
ference were a mere fraction of the total 
number of participants. The Women’s 
Conference was undoubtedly a major 
Oberlin event and good solid Review 
material.! 


The students received their regular 
Review copies the next day in the 
Mail Room, but the surprise appear- 
ance of the women’s newspaper had 
grabbed the attention of the entire 
campus. 

The feminist newspaper now ap- 
pears regularly, supported by contri- 
butions and directed to both College 


1. Though it was considerably smaller than 
the Women’s Conference, the 1971 Media 
Conference did not ask participants to regis- 
ter. The 40 mentioned in the editorial were 
former staffers who registered for the Re- 
view’s “100th Volume Reunion.” 
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and community. Alumnae/i who wish 
to contribute articles to the paper, 
now entitled Coming Out, should 
send them to the Women’s Collective, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
Financial contributions are also wel- 
come. They are tax-deductible if 
given to Oberlin College and ear- 
marked for the Women’s Collective. 


A key insight of recent research on 
women is that “our personal experi- 
ences are data... . We are interweay- 
ing biography and history because we 
have discovered that what we thought 
were private problems were in fact 
public issues.”"* The speakers at the 
Women’s Conference dealt with both 
personal and public concerns. The 
articles on the following pages are 
based on the conference presenta- 
tions. 

The socialization of women and 
men into sex roles is one general 
theme of the papers. Jody Richards 
and Alice Sargent shed light on ways 
in which the behavior of children and 
adolescents is shaped to conform to 
certain stereotypes. Rather than to 
experience life first hand, the female 
child is encouraged to live through 
and for other people. Alice Sargent 
indicates that a resocialization process 
is necessary to teach women to iden- 
tify with other women and to permit 
them to become self-actualizing peo- 
ple. Lynn Keith-Swenson and Julie 
Anixter, students at Oberlin, talk 
about their attempts to build better 
self-images by participating in con- 
sciousness raising groups, learning 
new skills such as auto mechanics and 
self-defense, looking for alternatives 
to the nuclear family, and living in a 
women's collective. Vicki Hodgetts 
gives us a personal and sometimes 
painful account of her attempts to be- 
come an independent person and art- 
ist. 

Another theme is the limited eco- 
nomic opportunity for women in the 
society. Women’s work in the home 


2. “Sexism and the Social Sciences; From 
the Gilded Cage to the Iron Cage — or the 
Perils of Pauline,” Pauline B. Bart. Journal 
of Marriage and the Family, August 1971. 
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and in the labor market is analyzed 
by economist Paddy Quick. Pauline 
Clance, assistant professor of psy- 
chology, talks about discrimination 
against women at Oberlin College, as 
evidenced by the small percentage of 
women in faculty and administrative 
positions, the lack of sufficient en- 
couragement for women students, and 
community attitudes toward faculty 
wives. She chides the College for 
failing to live up to its public image 
with regard to its treatment of wom- 
en. Peggy Howard’s vita indicates 
the difficulties of being a woman in a 
traditionally “male” field. Not only 
must she struggle to be taken seri- 
ously as a professional, but she must 
also withstand the pressure on such 
women to adopt male characteristics 
in order to succeed. Furthermore, 
she must deal with the fear that suc- 
cess may lead to loss of “femininity,” 
isolation and social rejection. 

Gloria Steinem said at Oberlin last 
year that women as a group are de- 
prived of their dreams; this is sub- 
stantiated by psychologist Pauline 
Clance’s observation that many ca- 
pable women students cannot imagine 
themselves as successful. Vicki Hod- 
getts relates in detail her fantasy about 
a magic house, but then adds signifi- 
cantly that she could not take it seri- 
ously until years later when she 
became involved in the Feminist Art 
movement. One function of con- 
sciousness raising groups is to permit 
women to fantasize together in a sup- 
portive atmosphere about their pres- 
ent and future. 

Several of the authors fantasize 
about a new and better world. Lynn 
Keith-Swenson envisions a union of 
all women that will reform society. 
Dispelling certain common myths 
about women, Barbara Seaman talks 
about being “Free and Female.” Alice 
Sargent gives us a glimpse of a soci- 
ety in which sex roles will cease to 
lock both men and women into in- 
complete lives. This will be the 
world of brave new people. 
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FOURTH 
WORLD 
ISSUES 
AND 
BEYOND 


by Alice G. Sargent, ‘60 


changes in the access to power, 
responsibility and opportunity 
among the races and the sexes. 
Third world people, and now wom- 
en, are demanding a share of the ac- 
tion which has been the exclusive 
province of white men. The Wom- 
ens Movement is paralleling the 
Black Movement but is currently 
three years behind it. Some of us 
dreamed that we might be able to 
learn from the experience of black 
men and women and eclipse portions 
of the process. This does not appear 
to be possible. In order to grow up, 
each movement seems to have to live 
through all of the stages of develop- 
ment: dependency, counterdepen- 
dency and, finally, independence. 
Black people have already begun 
to overcome submission and oppres- 
sion; women are just now providing 
themselves with opportunities to 
move out of the dependent stage. 
Some black people are also leaving 
counterdependency behind just as the 
advance guard of women are moving 
into this stage which is characterized 
by much rhetoric, anger, indignation, 
blame and separatism. What the 
movements have in common is that 
some women will be able to put it 
together better in the company of 
other women without men_ being 
present, just as many black people 
trust self-exploration more in the 
presence of other black people with 
whites excluded. Together women 


O= society is undergoing major 


may express heretofore silent sides of 
themselves; they can relinquish self- 
hatred, give up putting other women 
down; discover from within who they 
are, and feel good about that self; 
and stop living through and_ for 
others. For too long, women have 
identified with their aggressor, the 
white male, and have tried to take on 
his attributes. They have looked to 
him for ratification of their identity, 
in spite of their subservience. Now 
women must look within themselves 
and to other women if they are to 
find out how they came to be who 
they are and the options for change 
which are open to them. They must 
recognize that what they have long 
considered individual problems are 
actually social problems. In sepa- 
rateness, women and men may not 
find equality, but a sense of unique- 
ness and togetherness which will 
lead to the next stage when human 
choices about how to behave can be 
made. 

Lest this sound pessimistic, let me 
say in fact that the hope for real 
change in the future for men and 
women rests on the movement going 
through this stage of separatism. 
Without this opportunity for women 
to explore with other women the pos- 
sibilities of non-role-related behavior, 
women might merely adopt the val- 
ues of white men and continue a 
patriarchal, hierarchical, competitive, 
non-collaborative, non-intimate  so- 
ciety. However, if women do rec- 
ognize, just as black people have be- 
gun to do, what they have to offer 
our society that is unique, then there 
is hope of changing the pervasive 
white male culture and value system. 
The division of labor in our society 
has allocated to women the values 
of intimacy and connectedness with 
men more than with women, and to 
men the values of work, power and 
achievement for their women. It is 
essential that the values of afhliation 
and achievement become human val- 
ues espoused by all human beings. 

In the Fourth World, women will 
question the male-dominated political 
system, and will welcome women po- 
litical candidates. We will avoid or 
desert doctors who do not consider 
the health care of women in prescrib- 
ing inadequately tested contracep- 
tives, conveying incorrect sex infor- 
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mation, recommending unnecessary 
radical surgery! or providing poor in- 
formation about abortion. We will 
change all that sets women apart 
from women, including what keeps 
white sisters apart from black sisters. 
They must not fall into the compas- 
sion trap with men which robs wom- 
en of a central focus for our lives, we 
must be wary of the so-called sexual 
revolution which permits women to 
be attentive to the needs of many 
men rather than just one. The role 
of wife must be redefined. No longer 
will it remain: the appointment 
maker, housekeeper, cook, child care 


1. Barbara Seaman. 
Coward, McCann & Geoghegan. 
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officer, record keeper, ego supporter. 
So, too, other exploitively designed 
jobs for women will change. The po- 
sition of secretary as women have 
conceived it must be reexamined. 
Should it include making doctor’s 
appointments, typing men’s ideas, 
bringing coffee, filing, finding lost pa- 
pers, cleaning up, regardless of the 
experience, educational background 
and competence of the person? If 
men had been secretaries or nurses, 
how different would these professions 
be today? 

To test our own attitudes, we 
might now list to what extent men’s 
roles are more desirable and women’s 
roles less desirable. 

Let us complete the following sen- 
tences ten times: 


For Women 

Since I am a Woman I must... . 
If I were a manI could............ 
For Men 

Since Iam amanI must............ 
If I were a woman I could.......... 


To date, the only items I have seen 
men put under if I were a woman I 
could are: have a baby; play tennis 
whenever I want; wear jewelry; not 
work for a living; play golf. I won- 
der how many applicants would ap- 
ply to fill such a job description, if 
all options were open to them? 

Are white males really better off? 
Some do have power and a sense of 
accomplishment, but they also are apt 
to die at a younger age. The recent 
rise in the “drop out rate” in busi- 
nessmen between the ages of 35 and 
45 may indicate that men feel hollow 
and lack a sense of purpose. Per- 
haps they are achieving and accom- 
plishing without gaining a clearer 
sense of themselves. They may be 
becoming aware of what their posi- 
tion is costing them — a loss of con- 
tact with feelings, a loss of a sense of 
self, a loss of purpose other than to 
achieve. They have been seduced 
into the system without creating or 
really assessing it, and what its hu- 
man qualities are. They have not 
been allowed to be dependent, to be 
afraid or to hurt out loud. 

Forcing people into sharply differ- 
entiated sex roles has been costly to 
both men and women. Psychology 
has been of little help to men and 
women in understanding whether 


there are any real sex differences. In 
fact, psychological theory has been 
destructive in understanding the 
identity of women. Freud and Erik- 
son expounded the myth of the sex 
organ causality. Women have an 
empty inner space in which they can 
carry a child. As Erikson says, 
“Anatomy decrees the life of a wom- 
an. Her ‘inner space’ is destined to 
bear the offspring of chosen men and 
with it a biological, psychological, 
and ethical commitment to take care 
of human infancy.” To date then ful- 
fillment for women has consisted in 
their obtaining the kinds of men and 
the kinds of homes which will allow 
them joyful altruism and nurturance 
as they care for their families. Cer- 
tainly the care of families is critical, 
but too much of the responsibility of- 
ten falls upon one party, the wife. 
The cost to many women is that 
much of their daily life is lived in 
a world of children, homemaking, 
and other responsibilities, which do 
not provide them with sufficient 
“open space” for self-exploration and 
self-actualization. 

In terms of social learning theory, 
Albert Bandura finds in his studies 
of aggression that when positive in- 
centives are introduced, girls and 
boys exhibit the same amount of 
physically aggressive behavior to- 
wards the Bobo dolls. Boys and 
girls attend differently to male and 
female models and attend more close- 
ly to behavior displayed by mem- 
bers of their own sex. If a woman 
model exhibits aggression towards a 
Bobo doll, the girls readily imitate 
her.8 

Eleanor Maccoby says that there 
are no intellectual differences until 
high school. Girls then begin to do 
poorly in arithmetic reasoning‘ “just 
as everyone expected they would.” 
As yet we do not have culture free 
teachers. We know that some stu- 
dents become intelligent because 
teachers expect them to be intelli- 
gent, just as rats run mazes better 
because experimenters are told that 
the rats are bright. We need first to 
tell teachers that girls do better in 
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mathematical reasoning than boys 
before we arrive at any conclusions. 

Matina Horner demonstrated that 
women are aware of the “negative 
consequences of success” and _ that 
some women develop a motive to 
avoid success. Women are reinforced 
as people for succeeding, and punished 
as women by “feelings of being un- 
feminine or inadequate as women” as 
well as by fears of social rejection. 
Margaret Mead said, “each step for- 
ward as a successful American per- 
son means a step back as a woman.” 
The responses of women to this am- 
bivalence are feelings of frustration, 
hostility, bitterness and confusion.® 

Even when women have pursued 
professional lives, they have been 
viewed as lesser authorities than 
male counterparts. Ask women you 
know how many of them go to wom- 
en doctors, and if not, why not? Re- 
flect on your years at Oberlin and 
your attitudes towards male versus 
female professors. Philip Goldberg 
did a study in which he asked fe- 
male college students to rate articles 
in each of six fields. Some of the arti- 
cles were identified as being written 
by Joan McKay and others by John 
McKay, even though they were the 
same articles. The identical article 
received significantly lower ratings 
when it was attributed to a female 
rather than a male author. Daryl and 
Sandra Bem replicated this work with 
males and found the same conclu- 
sion: The male authors received 
higher ratings.® 

What work, if any, has there been 
on the socialization process? Robert 
Sears in his longitudinal studies of 
mothers, found a greater permissive- 
ness towards dependency behavior in 
female children and a greater permis- 
siveness towards aggressive behavior 
in boys. He found also that at the 
age of three, boys and girls were 
equal in the amount of verbal ag- 
gression but that boys were slightly 
higher in the amount of physical ag- 
gression. By the age of six, practi- 
cally all physical aggression had been 
extinguished in girls but girls far sur- 
passed the boys in the amount of 
verbal aggression. Hence, we see the 
antecedents of “bitchiness” at six 
years of age. Sears pointed out that 
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girls express aggression in pro-social 
terms, by emphasizing the impor- 
tance of following the rules, and boys 
express aggression in anti-social 
terms, acting out behavior.7. There 
are reports now that in the so-called 
liberation nursery schools, girls are 
more aggressive and boys cry more 
often. 

Having reviewed the research 
which demonstrates the depth to 
which our attitudes have been cor- 
roded_ by stereotyped behavior, 
change seems an arduous process. 
In the fourth world, every woman 
will probably need to be a part of 
a support group where she can en- 
gage in her own consciousness rais- 
ing in order to perceive how she is 
putting herself and other women 
down as a woman and how she is put- 
ting her man, or men in general, up, 
because they are men. Hopefully, in 
such a group she can explore to what 
extent she feels she is currently ful- 
filling her potential and is a self-ac- 
tualizing person. She can examine 
her ambivalence and fears toward 
achieving and toward asserting her- 
self. She can look at the way she is 
growing and changing her options to 
meet the different stages of life ahead 
of her. She can test out her fan- 
tasies for the future. She can con- 
sider new learnings for her children 
if she chooses to have them, so that 
they may follow less rigid sex roles. 
She can look at her feelings towards 
other women. In sum, she can reso- 
cialize herself. 

Women growing in awareness of 
themselves as persons will think and 
act differently and will no longer sub- 
mit to the same patterns of behavior. 
The results will be grinding and 
painful and will change the world 
for men. Several things may hap- 
pen. Men may become aggressive 
and attempt to return women to their 
place. Or they may withdraw to “let 
women get it out of their system.” 
Optimally, they could recognize the 
inequities, the oppressiveness of 
women’s position which mirrors their 
own oppressed state, and thus active- 
ly seek to change their own attitudes 


.and condition. My hope is — indeed 


my belief is — that the latter will de- 
velop. When it does, in fact to help 
it develop, men, too, will need to 
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have their own consciousness-raising 
support groups. In such groups they 
can look seriously at the moral re- 
sponsibility they bear as men because 
they hold so much of the power and 
because of the pain which they in- 
flict, albeit unintentionally, on fe- 
males, black people, and other mi- 
nority groups. They can assess the 
extent to which their own lives are 
meeting their human needs for re- 
ceiving and giving warmth versus 
the extent to which they are buried 
under a mountain of responsibilities 
and tasks. Perhaps they will then be 
able to construct a value system for 
themselves, rather than simply ac- 
cepting their birthright of power and 
privilege as their means of relating to 
the world. 

Jonathan Livingston Seagull sug- 
gests two very different messages 
which are relevant separately to men 
and to women, though I am some- 
what reluctant to look to him, since 
many others claim him for their 
cause. To men, Jonathan might say, 
“once you have become a perfect, 
unlimited gull, then the next step is 
to demonstrate love by giving some- 
thing of the truth that you have seen 
to someone else who is asking only 
a chance to see truth for himself.” 
To women, Jonathan’s message could 
be, “you need to keep finding your- 
self, a little more each day, the real 
unlimited you. . . . Whatever stands 
against that freedom must be set 
aside, be it ritual or superstition or 
limitation in any form.”§ 

With great passion Robin Morgan 
speaks to women of the fourth world: 


I want a women’s revolution like a 


lover. 

I lust for it. I want so much this 
freedom, 

He end to struggle and fear and 
ies. .. 


To even glimpse what I might have 
been and never never 

will become, had I not had to “waste 
my life” fighting 

for what my lack of freedom keeps me 
from glimpsing® 


Someday, someday, someday much 
later we will welcome the human 
fifth world. 


8. Richard Bach. Jonathan Livingston 
Seagull. New York: MacMillan. 1970. 

9. Robin Morgan. Monster. Random 
House. 1972. © 1972 by Robin Morgan, 
Reprinted by permission of Random House, 
Inc. 


WOMEN’S 
UNION 

IS 
ULTIMATE 
GOAL 


by Lynn Keith-Swenson, ‘73 


entered into the women’s collec- 
| (ae this year with no real expecta- 

tions about what the group would 
be or would be able to do. What has 
developed without my even asking, is 
a truly supportive environment. I 
now live with a group of women who 
believe in me and in _ themselves 
enough to have established helpful 
patterns of learning. We call each 
other on things that we do to under- 
cut ourselves. We confirm each others’ 
best feelings about ourselves. I can 
find encouragement there for the 
things that are hard for me as a 
woman to do. We teach each other 
and learn together. For me, a pri- 
mary focus of this learning has been 
a rebuilding of my self-image, really 
thinking of myself as self-sufficient 
and not dependent on some man’s 
confirmation of my worth. 

Living in the collective has made 
me see the need for some form of 
philosophical/political ideal. Up un- 
til recently, I had been thinking sim- 
ply in terms of “is it good for women 
or bad for women?” But now it 
seems that to make any real progress 
we must find some answers to what 
is good for women. All women. 
There are no uniform answers, but 
that doesn’t mean we have to grope 
around with no direction. 

The collective has given me a clue 
to where we all might aim. I have 
envisioned an _ ideal, a women’s 
union, an ultimate goal never to be 
reached but always to be kept in 
sight. The common denominator of 
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this union, as I see it, is simply the 
consciousness of being a woman and 
part of all women, realizing that we 
are a group. Membership in this 
union is of a unique quality; no flags 
or cards or monetary dues, just a 
working awareness of women as a 
group. Potentially, we are the larg- 
est union in history. And like any 
union, the bigger we are, the more 
we can do for ourselves and each 
other. 

The purposes of this union are 
varied and extend to every aspect of 
life from the office and field to the 
bedroom. Let me start with an ex- 
ample: Mr. and Mrs. James are both 
employed outside the home. It has 
been the case that Mrs. James takes 
full responsibility for the running of 
the household in addition to her job. 
Sooner or later, Mrs. James realizes 
that she’s getting the raw end of the 
deal. Consequently, she initiates 
haggling over the divvying up of 
household labors. Now, if the other 
women on Mrs. James’ block or town 
or world consider her dissatisfaction 
unreasonable, she is clearly more 
likely to resign herself to an excessive 
amount of unfair treatment. If, how- 
ever, other women are visibly work- 
ing to resolve the same problem in 
their homes, Mrs. James is more like- 
ly to give her own feelings of injus- 
tice credence and Mr. James is more 
likely to feel pressured into respond- 
ing to his wife’s plight. Mrs. James 
by herself and Mrs. James in the con- 
text of the women around her pre- 
sent two vastly different situations. 
The correcting of unfair practices 
should not be contingent on this dis- 
tinction, but I do think that these 
changes are greatly facilitated by the 
consciousness of a union with other 
women. The politics of housework 
has been called a trivial issue, but for 
us, it isn’t. Most of us will spend a 
significant portion of our lives doing 
housework in exchange for support, 
never believing that the labor is 
worth anything and hence believing 
that the financial support is a gift for 
which we are eternally beholden. 

With regard to sexuality, this feel- 
ing of unity with other women is the 
only source I have discovered that is 
strong enough to initiate any signif- 
icant changes in self-image or in our 
political situation. The most glaring 
example is the abortion issue. Re- 
peal of abortion legislation is going 
very slowly, and even threatening to 
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revert to restriction again. Here it is 
clear that we must not only stand to- 
gether for our own interests, but 
fight together. We need more peo- 
ple willing to recognize this issue as 
their own problem, and those of us 
who are committed to the union must 
pay our dues in the form of action. 

Sexuality on an interpersonal level 
is more difficult to deal with. So 
much of our self-image consists of 
how we view ourselves as sexual be- 
ings. I would like to see all of us 
act on a philosophy whereby we are 
free to choose sexual partners as well 
as be chosen, whereby we can ap- 
proach sexual relationships as equals. 
Certainly, being able to give emo- 
tionally and sexually is good. But I 
think we can all agree that emotion- 
al giving is best when returned in 
kind and not in the form of room 
and board. 

One of the most vital functions I 
see the union of women serving is 
the creation of an_ environment 
where alternatives to the nuclear fam- 
ily are not only acceptable, but also 
encouraged as a response to individ- 
ual needs. Responsibility in the cre- 
ation of such an atmosphere falls 
largely to us because of our function 
as child-bearers. Some of the op- 
tions we presently have access to 
are: to have or not have children; to 
live alone or with another person, 
that person being male or female; to 
live in a group, a group including 
people of varying or similar ages and 
interests, mixed or of one sex. These 
choices present a devastatingly com- 
plex series of decisions; decisions that 
must be made in the consciousness 
of what they will demand of us as 
women in our present society. 

Another obvious area is something 
I'll put under the general heading of 
“getting out,” the implication being 
to get out from under. I mean by 
this the exodus of women from a 
psychological horizon that strays no 
further from home than the super- 
market. We are moving towards tak- 
ing ourselves seriously as a force in 
the reportedly real world. As voters, 
candidates and officials, as business 
and professional people, as responsi- 
ble consumers and contributors to 
the world we live in in a role be- 
sides that of breeder of the species. 
The union of women is instrumental 
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here. Imagine how a woman is 
handicapped by being the only fe- 
male on a board, in a local govern- 
ment, on a staff. Imagine how hav- 
ing more women enter into the var- 
ious fields more or less simultaneous- 
ly makes the specific environment 
less hostile. And, significantly, wom- 
en in influential positions can hold 
more influence if they are not alone 
there. So it’s not just a matter of a 
pat on the back; we each have to do 
what we can in the way of “getting 
out.” 

I believe that the basis of this 
union is strong enough yet loose 
enough to draw in all women: gay 
and straight, older and younger, 
black, white, the formally-educated 
and those who aren't. I say this be- 
cause we have all been cast in the 
position of having our primary role in 
life be that of producer of offspring. 
There really are no women who can 
escape this role (without tremendous 
resistance). We don’t all share all 
types of oppression, but there are 
some prices we all pay for the act of 
being born female. The more we 
help each other with resisting this 
monolithic view of women, the more 
we are helping ourselves. 

There will always be people who 
refuse to join unions and then reap 
the benefits of others’ work. There 
are catalogues of excuses, but I am 
convinced that by refusing to devel- 
op a consciousness of yourself as part 
of a larger group of women, you are 
necessarily impeding progress _ to- 
wards a very real goal. 

One other thing to keep in mind 
in regarding the women’s movement 
as a movement towards an interna- 
tional union is that not every project 
of that union is bound to enjoy 
unanimous support. The important 
thing is to do your work where your 
abilities direct you, but do it. 

Problems and questions remain un- 
answered, but this is as it should be. 
I think it is urgent that we accept 
the conflict that living with an ideal 
implies. Universal sisterhood is as- 
suredly an ambitious goal, but at 
least we have something to look to- 
ward, a place to move ahead to, a 
direction for our vast energies. 


THE 
GROWTH OF 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


by Julie Anixter, '75 


any of us at Oberlin, along 


with our sisters around the 
country have been _ going 
through some changes. The force 


and framework for these changes has 
been our involvement in the Wom- 
en’s Liberation Movement. Coming 
into a new awareness of what it 
means to be a woman in this society 
and as such part of an oppressed ma- 
jority has been at times, a rather 
painful experience. We've had to dig 
deep into the roots of our condition- 
ing in the art of “feminine response” 
in order to analyze clearly the roles 
weve assumed or taken for granted 
for so long. Traditional roleplaying 
has kept us in our place and limited 
our exploration of the world and our 
fulfillment as human beings. 

The easiest way to break through 
the conditioning has been to reinter- 
pret our experiences together, usual- 
ly in consciousness raising groups, 
and to see where they meet. I think 
the consciousness raising group has 
been of primary importance ip our 
struggle to redefine ourselves as wom- 
en. It provided an ongoing dialogue 
in which we could express the anger 
we felt at all the ways, subtle and 
blatant, in which weve been ex- 
ploited while we were so busy being 
intuitive, compassionate, beautiful 
and understanding. Together we ex- 
perienced a great deal of the strength 
and joy that comes from being able 
to commune so deeply with other 
women who ceased being other wom- 
en and became sisters. What we 
discovered, with varying detail, was 
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that your experience is my experience 
and her story is our story. Then the 
question arises, who’s been doing 
most of the writing? 

At Oberlin we constitute a privi- 
leged class of students oppressed by 
not much more than the luxury of a 
four-year, liberal arts education. Men 
and women students can aspire to 
the same professions, work in the 
same programs and coexist in alleged 
equality. Yet more often than not 
women students find themselves com- 
ing up from under rather than out on 
top. Why is that? Many women 
students have simply not been en- 
couraged to take themselves seriously 
in the way that male students have 
been obliged to. While the para- 
mount challenge to the young wom- 
en I know is no longer the search 
for the right man to settle down hap- 
pily with, many of us have not been 
sufficiently exposed to other means of 
achieving fulfillment. Women who 
have independently explored the 


Committee Reports 

On the Status of Women 

The final report of the Committee on 
the Status of Women at Oberlin Col- 
lege was sent to the college commun- 
ity Dec. 8. The status of all groups 
of women connected with the Col- 
lege was examined to determine pat- 
terns of sexual discrimination in the 
employment and education of wom- 
en. 

The committee made a series of 
recommendations to rectify existing 
inequities and to provide new oppor- 
tunities for women to work and study 
at Oberlin College. Among the rec- 
ommendations are: elimination of sex- 
based inequities in salary and rank 
for women on the faculty; recruit- 
ment of women for faculty and ad- 
ministrative positions; establishment 
of the new category of part-time full- 
status faculty; improvement in coun- 
seling services available to women 
students; development of courses in 
Women’s Studies; paid maternity 
leave for all women employees, and 
improved employment opportunities 
for faculty wives. 

The report will be described in 
greater detail in a later issue of the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 
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world and achieved success in their 
work without sacrificing satisfying 
personal lives are always the excep- 
tion. It is a sad reflection of this that 
only three women are full professors 
on the Oberlin Arts and Sciences and 
Conservatory faculties. Like so 
many other schools, Oberlin is very 
strong on the theoretical aspects of 
equality among the sexes. 

Feminist awareness has existed in 
Oberlin for several years. In 1969 
and 1970 people started thinking and 
talking about the Women’s Move- 
ment. Last year energy really picked 
up on this campus as the Oberlin 
Women’s Group swung into action. 
This group is made up of women of 
all different ages and backgrounds 
who have joined together to intro- 
duce issues such as discrimination 
within this institution, abortion repeal, 
female sexuality, and new alternative 
possibilities for work, family and mar- 
riage styles. One of the most reward- 
ing aspects of this group was the op- 
portunity it gave older and younger 
women to get to know each other 
really well. Some of the division be- 
tween faculty-student and townspeo- 
ple was overcome. The committee 
to review the status of women at 
Oberlin College was formed to draw 
up proposals for presentation to the 
General Faculty. A feminist dean 
was hired. Political Action groups 
were formed. Creative work groups 
for women artists and writers also be- 
gan and much good work was pro- 
duced. I think it is important to note 
that women really started seeking out 
other women’s work, trying to dis- 
cover an art that was derived from 
female experience. While Doris Less- 
ing, Anais Nin, Sylvia Plath, and Ger- 
trude Slein are almost never found 
on reading lists, they are being ar- 
dently read anyway. Many women 
artists in Oberlin were really turned 
on by Judy Chicago who started the 
first feminist art program at Cal. Arts. 
as she spoke on the value of relating 
consciousness raising to our creative 
process. There have been many 
times of high excitement in Oberlin. 
When Gloria Steinem and Margaret 
Sloane, feminists and editors of Ms. 
Magazine, were here last March, they 
spent as much time talking to as many 
groups of people as they possibly 
could. It was an encouraging sign 
of the growth of consciousness that 
so many people responded to them 
with real interest. As dynamic wom- 
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en came through, and infused us with 
a stronger sense of what was hap- 
pening around the country and how 
sisterhood was growing we became 
aware of the importance of strong 
female role models. There is a dev- 
astating lack of such role models 
at Oberlin and many other colleges. 
Women and men students alike sim- 
ply need more women teachers with 
strong consciousness of female expe- 
rience. What’s more, we should be 
demanding them. Basically, this is 
where many of us are “at” right now. 
After putting so much energy into 
talking, thinking and reading about 
the oppressive situations that need to 
be changed, we want to effect some 
of these changes and make them real. 

In an effort to do this we have 
started opting out of roles. We are 
not so sure that we will become 
wives and mothers. This necessarily 
implies the creation of living situa- 
tions beyond the nuclear family. 
There has been some, though I’m 
sure not nearly enough, experimenta- 
tion with alternatives such as com- 
munes, extended families and collec- 
tives. These seem to offer great pos- 
sibilities for personal growth and free- 
dom from domestic and economic 
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burdens and from exclusive, symbi- 
otic relationships. There is more flex- 
ibility and choice in living situations 
for students than there was four 
years ago. This year for example, 
18 women live and work together in 
the women’s collective. Hopefully, 
as interest and demand grow, other 
viable alternatives will develop. 
Another thing that is rapidly chang- 
ing is the designation of certain 
skills as being strictly male or fe- 
male. Here again freedom of choice 
is implicit. Women are starting to 
learn skills they traditionally avoided 
such as car mechanics, carpentry and 
self-defense. It is a challenge to 
most of us to become really self-suf- 
ficient. Becoming responsible for 
one’s own survival and welfare nec- 
essarily implies giving up the “I can’t 
do it” attitude which keeps us help- 
less and dependent. As we become 
physically stronger our self-confi- 
dence grows and we really become 
able to protect ourselves. It has been 
said that women, like men, must be 
capable of violence or self-defense 
before their refusal to use violence 
constitutes a free and moral choice. 
Women are also becoming better 
equipped leaders and spokeswomen. 
This too must continue if we are to 
alleviate some of the human misery 
and inequality that exists around us. 
Power and public action are relative- 
ly male phenomena and _ therefore 
foreign to many of us. But unless 
women become responsible for deci- 
sion-making in the political and the 
technological process, policies and 
standards that oppress us probably 
will not change. As one of our sis- 
ters has said 
Women must learn to convert their love 
for a reliance on strength and skill in 
others to a love for all manner of 
strength and skill in themselves. Women 
must be able to go as directly to the 
heart of physical, technological and in- 
tellectual reality, as they presumably do 
to the heart of Saal ccality, This 
requires discipline, courage, confidence, 
anger, the ability to act, and an over- 
whelming sense of joy and urgency, 
Where we are now is just here, to- 
gether, with much in the way of tal- 
ent, resources and strengths. What 
we do with our resources will deter- 
mine how much changes how soon. 
If we are really to make the transi- 
tion from a polarized, sexist society 
into an age of greater humanism 
and real equality, I’m certain that 
many, many, brave new women and 
men will be needed. 
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Women’s Conference: 
SOUL (ROLE?) SEARCHING? 


by Jody Telfair Richards, '66 


Jody Richards is a graduate student 
in English. Her husband (Peter, ’65) 
is associate professor of geology. 


he Women’s Conference of Oc- 

tober 20-22 attracted a large 

number of participants of various 
ages, and sparked discussion of many 
issues related to the Women’s Move- 
ment. Perhaps the best measure of 
the success and level of involvement 
of the weekend could be seen in the 
discussion groups held on Saturday. 
Topics covered such diverse areas as 
Body Image, Women in Sport, Men’s 
Liberation, Women Trusting Women, 
Women after Forty, The Raising of 
Non-Sexist Children, Women and the 
Arts, Women and Socialism, New 
Male-Female Relationships. 

The women I talked with who par- 
ticipated in these groups were excited 
and stimulated, if sometimes frus- 
trated. I can only speak in detail of 
the discussions I myself attended: 
The Raising of Non-Sexist Children 
and Women Trusting Women. I was 
particularly pleased to find a good 
cross section in both age and situa- 
tion among the persons participating 
in the discussion on children. Age 
ranged from high school students to 
women in their 40’s and 50's. Par- 
ticipants included unmarried women 
with no particular plans regarding 
either marriage or children; married 
women of various ages facing a de- 
cision about whether to have chil- 
dren; engaged women with a similar 
future concern, and women with chil- 
dren of various sexes and ages (from 
infants to college students ). 

All were concerned with the ques- 
tion of how parents can raise children 
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—both girls and boys—to be free to 
choose what they want to do and be 
according to interest and abilities, 
rather than because of sex. There 
were, of course, differences of opinion 
as to the severity of the problem, 
with some placing more weight on 
socialization (leading to the sex 
roles) than others. The effects of dif- 
ferences in toys for small children 
was seen as significant. If little girls 
are not given blocks, trucks and trac- 
tors, tools, erector sets, and chemistry 
sets to play with as children, is it any 
surprise that they tend to demonstrate 
less interest and ability in mechanical 
and scientific areas when they ma- 
ture? Even if a girl has the oppor- 
tunity to play with her brother’s toys, 
how seriously will she apply herself 
to this play in an area she already 
sees as male (her brother’s). 

Other major problems seen to be- 
gin at an early age were the areas of 
children’s books and clothes. Good 
preschoolers’ books with little girls as 
main characters are hard to find. 
(After all, how can you write a really 
interesting story about the things lit- 
tle girls are supposed to be doing— 
playing with dolls, tea sets, miniature 
brooms and toy stoves?) Differen- 
tiation in dress begins at birth. The 
opinion was voiced that dresses are 
confining and are a means of pressur- 
ing a child to be a “good girl’—to 
keep herself clean and modest (she 
must not be active enough to show 
her pants, especially as she grows 
older). The drabness of little boys’ 
clothes was also criticized. Don’t lit- 
le boys like bright colors and flowers 
too? Discussion of these problems 


led to some more basic issues. How 
much influence does the world out- 
side the home exert on your child, 
and how do you combat itP What 
happens to the child whose parents 
try to raise her (him) in a non-sexist 
manner when she (he) gets to nursery 
school and doesn’t fit in (the little 
girl who doesn’t like dolls and wants 
to play with blocks, balls and train; 
or the little boy who likes to cook, 
paint and play house)? This problem 
continues and grows worse as the 
child reaches school age. Deep con- 
cern over the general rigidity and sex- 
ist values of most school systems was 
expressed by many members of the 
group, but no real answers were ar- 
rived at other than the need for 
parental involvement in the schools. 

A topic such as the raising of non- 
sexist children does not readily lead 
to solutions, especially in a group 
with various levels of feminist con- 
sciousness. And the question of 
whether general character differences 
between the sexes are due mainly to 
socialization or to biological factors 
is a moot one. What the discussion 
group seemed to be centering on with 
essential agreement was the right of 
a child to the freedom of choice 
about her (his) life, and the need for 
parental (and societal) guidance in 
helping children learn to make deci- 
sions. In this context, parental cen- 
soring of the child’s environment 
(such as television or books) was 
questioned as a valid method of de- 
veloping non-sexist values. If we 
want our children above all else to 
believe in freedom and _ individual 
choice, we must grant them freedom 
in their own lives rather than trying 
to shelter them from reality. It was 
suggested that a blatantly sexist TV 
show or advertisement can be used 
educationally if parents will use such 
shows to criticize the sexism and ex- 
press their own values, thus develop- 
ing their children’s perceptions and 
critical abilities. 

In the afternoon discussion on 
Women Trusting Women I felt much 
the same level of tension and involve- 
ment. The subject was perhaps more 
elusive and also more personal, and 
the discussion did tend to stray from 
the subject occasionally, but was al- 
ways led back. Once again there was 
a good age span and a variety of oc- 
cupations and situations represented. 
Several individuals cited their own 
histories as examples of women who 
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had lacked seriousness and real trust 
in their relationships with other wom- 
en. 

Women, even as little girls, are 
taught to compete with each other 
for the attention of males. It was 
pointed out that little boys have 
somewhat analogous problems in that 
their relationships tend to be basically 
competitive—both physically and men- 
tally—and as they mature they com- 
pete for success in the job market, 
and for success in finding a wife. By 
junior high age much of the conver- 
sation among girlfriends is about boys 
(rather than about their own interests 
and friendships). When dating be- 
gins girls will, without qualms, drop 
plans made with a girlfriend to ac- 
cept a date (and the friend of course 
understands that the date with a boy 
is more important than their friend- 
ship and is happy for her friend). 
To refuse a date she doesn’t want, a 
young woman feels she has to have a 
good excuse: it’s not good enough to 
say that she and her roommate plan 
to go to the movie together—that 
would devastate the poor male’s ego. 

When two or more young girls are 
seen “out” together it is assumed by 
most observers that they couldn't get 
dates and are really out looking for 
boys. The idea that the girls may 
like each others’ company and even 
possibly prefer it to that of many 
young men is an unheard-of blas- 
phemy. This all adds up to a lot of 
superficial female relationships which 
center around males, and a general 
fragmentation of women as a group. 
It was pointed out in the discussion 
that women generally gain _ their 
status and position through a particu- 
lar man and identify themselves with 
him rather than with their sex as a 
group. This often leads to snobbery 
and cruelty among women. Deep 
and meaningful friendships between 
women do exist, of course, but the 
consensus of this group was that they 
are definitely the exception. And 
even when they do exist, such rela- 
tionships often disintegrate after the 
marriage of one or both friends. 

This brings us to another concern 
voiced in the discussion—that of the 
social isolation of a woman after mar- 
riage. Many married women have 
found it difficult to form meaningful 
friendships with other women and 
feel that society pressures them to 


socialize mainly as couples, so that 
the woman’s social life centers around 
her husband and his friends. Another 
concern grew out of this one—that 
of the definite taboo in our society 
against the married woman’s friend- 
ship with an adult male (other than 
superficial and often flirtatious ). 

An interesting question was raised 
as to whether women, tend to be more 
demanding of each other than of the 
opposite sex, and if so, whether this 
is good or bad. Should we expect 
the female administrator to be more 
sensitive to the frustrations and prob- 
lems of her secretary than the male? 
Several students stated that they had 
found they preferred “non-romantic” 
close friendships with men to friend- 
ships with women, because female 
friends were more demanding. With 
a little soul-searching they also ad- 
mitted that they were more demand- 
ing themselves with their women 
friends than with male friends (more 
prone to anger at lack of correspon- 
dence, lack of casual visits, etc.). 
This raises an interesting question of 
whether women perhaps should learn 
to have more respect for their friends’ 
privacy and the value of their friends’ 
time (and of whether men could 
profit from demanding closer, more 
time-consuming relationships with 
each other). There was no mention 
in the discussion of Women’s Clubs 
and how they might throw light on 
the topic of women trusting women. 

The discussion groups I attended 
were large, lively, and intense. Both 
continued long after the time limit, 
with few participants leaving at the 
scheduled time. Something important 
was happening. In spite of occa- 
sional and inevitable frustrations, the 
general level of open, honest and ser- 
ious exchange of ideas and feelings 
among women was heartening and 
valuable. <A feeling of togetherness 
among women is needed if we are to 
develop a strong sense of ourselves 
and a positive image of women as a 
group. I hope that an ever growing 
number of women will feel this need, 
and that men will not view this soul- 
searching that is going on among 
women as an attack on their sex, but 
rather begin some soul (role?) search- 
ing themselves and welcome the 
Women’s Movement as a step toward 
a world in which both men and wom- 
en can freely develop their abilities 
and relate to one another in a posi- 
tive and loving way, as equals. 
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“WOMEN’S 
WORK” 


by Paddy Quick 


Instructor in Economics, University of Massachusetts, Boston 


n today’s society, more and more 
| (eae have two jobs. They are 

still responsible for housework, but 
they are taking on paying jobs as 
well. 

Prior to World War II, women 
tended to work until they got mar- 
ried and then they devoted them- 
selves full-time to the home. After 
World War II, married women started 
taking jobs and the proportion of 
women working has been increasing 
steadily ever since. Between 1950 
and 1970, women who had husbands 
and children aged 6 to 17 became 
50% more likely to have a job out- 
side the home. For women with 
children under 6, the proportion 
working for pay doubled in that same 
20-year period. 

There are several reasons for this. 
First, there has been a breakdown in 
the prejudice against married wom- 
en working. In the 1930's, 60% of 
public school districts made women 
teachers resign when they married 
and about 80% would not hire mar- 
ried women. Bills against married 
women workers were introduced in 
the legislatures of 26 states, appar- 
ently with widespread support. The 
constitutionality of such legislation 
was the major reason these _ bills 
failed. The only one that passed, in 
Louisiana, was subsequently declared 
unconstitutional. What happened af- 
ter World War II to change things? 

What seems to have happened is 
that while the demand for “women’s 
jobs” such as clerical work, sales 
clerking and teaching was increasing, 
the number of single young women 
was decreasing. Something had to 
give — either the breakdown into 
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“women’s jobs” and “men’s jobs” or 
the prejudice against employing mar- 
ried women. The latter seems to 
have been easier to accomplish. 

Despite the fact that many mar- 
ried women are now holding full- 
time jobs outside the home, the re- 
sponsibility of housework has con- 
tinued to rest on women. As an aca- 
demic discipline, economics has com- 
pletely neglected this work. You 
won't find any mention of housework 
in the economics textbooks. This has 
got to change. 


Women’s Work in the Home. Work 
within the home can be divided into 
three categories: the physical care of 
a house and of the people who live 
in it; the work of bringing up chil- 
dren, and the work of supporting the 
husband — what one might call “ego- 
building.” If a married woman fails 
to do her work in any of these areas, 
and in particular the third area, she is 
likely to be fired — i.e., divorced. 

Any analysis of this job must con- 
sider work conditions, skill require- 
ments, hours of work, job security and 
pay. 

The advantage of housework over 
most other jobs is that one can take 
a coffee break whenever one wants 
to assuming one has the time! On 
the other hand, there is no-one to 
take it with. The job is an isolated 
one, particularly for women with 
children. One of the reasons women 
often give for taking a job outside 
the home is that they enjoy having 
company. 

Look at the skills involved. Have 
you ever seen a man try to run a 
house? In most cases he can do the 


specific jobs — washing dishes, shop- 
ping, cooking — but planning the 
work is beyond him. The main skill 
involved in housework, and in child 
care, is organizational — the ability 
to feed the baby with one hand and 
write a shopping list with the other, 
to pick up clothes on the way from 
the kitchen to the bedrooms. This 
sort of skill is one of which few wom- 
en are even aware. We pick it up 
from our mothers and from practice; 
but nevertheless it is a skill. (When 
we come to look at the types of jobs 
women have outside the home, the 
importance of this skill is apparent. ) 

The hours are bad. Women on 
average spend 60 hours a week do- 
ing work in the home and more in 
working class homes. Moreover, 
houseworkers have no vacation, let 
alone a paid vacation. If a family 
rents a house for summer vacation, 
the woman gets no rest; if the vaca- 
tion is at a hotel, the woman gets no 
rest from child care. 

The status of women’s work with- 
in the home is also low, particularly 
among middle and upper-class peo- 
ple, but it is almost unknown for 
housework to have a status higher 
than a job with pay. Child care 
would seem to be the exception. It 
does have high status, but only for 
women. A man who spends a lot of 
time with children, particularly if 
they are very young, and neglects to 
spend time with his male friends 
may be considered “unmanly.” The 


status attached to child care is “sex- 
specific.” 

Similar understandings of the other 
parts of women’s work within the 
home can be gained by looking at the 
job the way we look at other jobs 
in our society. Once we begin to see 
work within the home as work, then 
we can begin to try to change some 
of the bad aspects. 


Women’s Work Outside the Home. 
An analysis of women’s work within 
the home also helps us understand 
the type of work women do for pay. 
Discrimination against women in the 
labor force takes two forms: women 
are paid less for doing the same jobs 
men are doing and women do differ- 
ent, lower-paid jobs. Women need 
to demand equal pay for equal work, 
especially in unskilled jobs where 
there is greater discrimination in per- 
centage terms than there is among 
professional women. But this is only 
the tip of the iceberg. Pervading the 
whole economy is job segregation 
based on the general position of wom- 
en in society and on the socialization 
and skills women learn in order to 
work in the home. 

As long as our society is structured 
with men in power over women, we 
will have job segregation. The au- 
thority lines which hold in society as 
a whole also hold in the work-place. 
It is “impermissible” for women to 
give orders to men and a work-place 
will not function well if this “rule” is 
broken. Men will not work side by 
side with women at the same jobs, 
since this would mean they had the 
same status as women (their “inferi- 
ors”). In the cases in which men and 
women do seem to have the same 
jobs it is usually the case that men 
have some advantages, such as the 
possibility of promotion, which wom- 
en do not. From the point of view of 
an employer, the maintenance of 
work discipline requires that men 
have higher status than women. Un- 
til that failing on the part of men is 
successfully challenged, there will be 
job segregation and discrimination 
against women. 

Another reason for job segregation 
is that women have certain skills 
which men do not. Much of the job 
of a secretary is dependent on being 
able to function rather like a wife — 
being able to interrupt work to get 
coffee for her boss, being able to file 
things away, being able to organize 
an office — the same kind of skills 
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that are needed for housework. Or 
she may be required to be cheerful 
and smile a lot, in order to build up 
the ego of her boss on his off-days. 
Other skills that employers mention 
when asked why they fill certain jobs 
with women are the ability to do 
routine work, to be patient. What 
this means in practice is that women 
have been trained to put up with a 
lot of things that men would not stand 
for a moment, and that women will 
not, in general, be as well organized, 
or as well unionized as men. Third- 
ly, women are hired for their sexual 
characteristics. In one survey, 28% 
of employers interviewed admitted 
that sexual attractiveness was impor- 
tant in hiring office workers. As long 
as men do the hiring, and as long as 
the important people to be consid- 
ered in hiring are the men that an of- 
fice deals with, then sexual attractive- 
ness will continue to be important. 
Discrimination against older women 
is a whole problem in itself. 

The separation of jobs into “men’s 
jobs” and “women’s jobs” is very 
stable. As we have seen, despite the 
shortage of women for “women’s jobs” 
at the end of World War II, the job 
segregation did not break down. 
When a job does attract men, as for 
example, elementary school teaching, 
it is because there is some change in 
the job description. In the case of 
elementary school teaching, men ex- 
pect to get promoted to school prin- 
cipals. We might say that there are 
two elementary school teaching jobs, 
one which is open to women, and 
another, which leads to promotion, 
open to men. 

Also, jobs acquire characteristics 
which reflect the fact that they are 
done by people of different sexes. 
The 19th century secretarial job was 
a man’s job (as is shown by the re- 
maining job titles such as “secretary 
of state”), and was more like an ap- 
prenticeship job. Today’s secretarial 
job is so structured that it would be 
hard to have men as secretaries. 
How many men would put up with 
demands to get coffee? How many 
men coming to see the boss would 
feel ill at ease if they didn’t have a 
female secretary to flirt with as they 
wait? 

Job segregation in the work-place 
thus reflects the basic inequality in 
our society between men and wom- 
en, and the different training men 


and women receive. One might say 
that as long as women are respon- 
sible for the home, and brought up 
to be capable of taking that responsi- 
bility while men are not, there will 
be discrimination and job segrega- 
tion. We cannot tackle one without 
tackling the other. 


Policy Implications. First of all, 
since more and more women have 
two jobs, there is an increasing need 
for day-care facilities. The kind I 
favor would be small parent-con- 
trolled, co-operative day-care centers 
or nursery schools, rather than govern- 
ment-run, or corporation-run day-care 
centers, 

Secondly, men are going to have 
to share responsibility for housework. 
As more women work, the injustice 
of the present situation becomes ap- 
parent. Men may do the dishes 
more often when their wives are 
working, but that does not affect the 
fact that women have the responsibil- 
ity for the house. If a house is un- 
tidy, the blame tends to fall on the 
woman. If I see a house that is real- 
ly messy, I still tend to think “Why 
doesn’t she tidy it up?” rather than 
“Why doesn’t he tidy it up?” This 
will have to change, and I think the 
pressure is coming, and will come 
from the women who are now hold- 
ing two jobs. 

Thirdly, we must deal with job seg- 
regation and discrimination. One 
way of doing this is for women who 
want to get jobs outside the tradi- 
tional women’s fields to adopt such 
male characteristics as aggressiveness, 
impersonality, competitiveness, and I 
for one don’t want to do that. I have 
found already that my job as a col- 
lege teacher is leading me to adopt 
certain ways of dealing with my col- 
leagues, and with other people in the 
university. For example, I have two 
voices. One is my “authority” voice. 
The other is a more friendly voice 
which I automatically use in situa- 
tions in which I am placed on an 
equal level with other people. I re- 
sent the fact that my job, which is 
structured like a “man’s job,” is de- 
stroying what I think are valuable 
feminine characteristics. 

My case is not unique. A recent 
study on women executives showed 
that women resisted promotion to the 
top levels because they felt their fem- 
ininity was threatened, that some val- 
uable parts of their characters, which 
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in this society women rather than men 
are trained to develop, were being 
destroyed. 

This is important, not because 
women are thereby prevented from 
becoming top executives, top profes- 
sors, or top politicians; but because 
it indicates that the way jobs are set 
up is harmful to human beings, men 
and women. In our male-dominated 
society, production is organized in 
such a way that people relate to other 
people within a hierarchy. People 
learn to give orders and to take or- 
ders, rather than to work together. 
They learn to ignore the emotional 
side of people’s lives and relate to 
other people as if they are machines, 
to develop material products rather 
than to develop human beings. 

If we really want to change wom- 
en’s position in society we must 
change society. We must take con- 
trol of production away from the top 
1% of the people in this country who 
own 60% of all corporate stock, and 
establish democratic control over pro- 
duction decisions. Then it might be 
possible to organize production co- 
operatively rather than hierarchically, 
to have whole human beings, who 
recognize the importance of emo- 
tions, organizing production for the 
sake of human beings. 

We must integrate housework into 
the rest of work, so that it is not a 
job all women are born to, but one 
which people, men or women, are 
free to choose. We must bring up 
children who feel free to make 
choices, whether they choose to work 
in a factory, a house, or an office, or 
all three. 

These changes require us all to act, 
but because women have suffered 
more than men from the present sys- 
tem, and because they have a greater 
understanding of the structure of so- 
ciety, because, despite the hardships 
they face, they have held on to hu- 
man values which are important, 
women must play an important role 
in this change. We can never be 
free until we are all free. The 
changes we need are large ones. We 
must build up a society based on co- 
operation and equality, subject to the 
control of all the people who form 
society. One place to start, and I 
think the most important place, is to 
start changing women’s work. 
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THERE 


AREN'T 
MANY 
WOMEN 
ECONOMISTS, 
ARE THERE? 


by Margaret D. Howard 


Peggy Howard, an economist from 
Hampshire College, was scheduled to 
speak on the Economics of Women 
at the Fall Weekend conference. She 
died in early October after a brief 
illness. Here is the vita she sent to 
conference planners last summer. 


was born in Seattle 27 years ago, 
and grew up in Virginia near 
Washington, D.C. After gradua- 
tion from the local high school, I 
went to Wellesley College. At Wel- 
lesley, I majored in history and mi- 
nored in economics. Although I was 
fascinated with the questions of his- 
tory, particularly those of economic 
history and of the impact of Europe 
on the non-European world, grades 
and experience made it clear that my 
comparative advantage lay in the de- 
ductive analysis of economics rather 
than in the memory-based, inductive 
thinking of history. In part for this 
reason, I decided to go on to gradu- 
ate school in economics, and there to 
concentrate my work on economic 
history and economic development. 
I spent the year after college in 
London, getting a master’s degree at 
the London School of Economics and 
drinking considerable quantities of 
milky tea and pub beer. From there 
I went to Yale, where among other 
activities I completed the course 
work for my degree, struggled for a 
year without a thesis topic, lived com- 
munally for a couple of years, worked 
on a left wing paper for a while, and 
helped organize the Yale Graduate 
Women’s Alliance. As an intellectual 
community, I found that Yale offered 


little until the last two of my four 
years there, when we were able to 
form a chapter of the Union for Rad- 
ical Political Economics, and when 
there became a large enough group 
of women graduate students in the 
department (four or five), who hap- 
pened to have similar interests in po- 
litical economy and in the economics 
of women that it was possible to form 
a small group for mutual intellectual 
and emotional support. 

Nine months of the last two years 
registered at Yale I spent in New- 
foundland, doing research for my 
thesis on the development of a labor 
force there, in particular on the tran- 
sition from merchant capitalism and 
family fishing units to wage labor 
under international industrial capital- 
ism, and exploring the province by 
car, bus, thumb, coastboat, and yel- 
low rubber raft. 

At present, with thesis unfinished, I 
am working for my second year at 
Hampshire College, a small experi- 
mental school in Amherst, Mass. In 
its third year, the school is an en- 
grossing, exhausting place where I am 
trying to learn to teach, to help cre- 
ate an institution, to advise, to know 
students, faculty and staff in ways 
not defined by conventional roles, 
and to read and learn with a breadth 
which graduate school tended to 
make impossible. Among the courses 
I have taught have been those on the 
Economic History of Women, the 
Economy and the State in America, 
and the Economics of Pollution. 

I live in Northampton, Mass., and 
when I pick up local hitchikers, I am 
almost invariably asked: “Do you go 
to Smith College?” “No, I teach at 
Hampshire.” “What do you teach?” 
“Economics” “Oh... .” (or) “I never 
understood economics.” (or) “You 
don’t look like an economist.” (or) 
“There aren't many women econo- 
mists, are there?” No, there aren't, 
which is why last December I helped 
organize a Woman’s Caucus of the 
professional association which ob- 
tained passage of a resolution which 
began “Resolved that the American 
Economic Association declares that 
Economics is not a man’s field” and 
went on to establish a committee to 
investigate discrimination against 
women in hiring and in training, in- 
cluding the puzzling question of why 
so few women major in economics at 
coed schools. 


WOMEN’S 
SEARCH 


FOR 
SIGNIFICANCE 


by Pauline R. Clance 


hen I came to Oberlin as a 

member of Psychological Ser- 

vices and the College faculty 
in February 1971, I was aware of the 
fact that Oberlin had been the first 
co-educational college. I was equal- 
ly aware of the standards of excel- 
lence demanded of all Oberlin stu- 
dents. The potential in the student 
for the achievement of intellectual 
excellence and the potential for out- 
standing leadership seemed to be the 
criteria used to admit men and 
women to Oberlin. Consequently I 
knew that Oberlin women would be 
bright women with much potential. 
I soon learned that such women con- 
stituted nearly 50% of the student 
body. 

I also knew that Oberlin had the 
reputation of being a leader among 
educational institutions in dealing 
with social problems. I knew that 
the educational policy emphasized 
the development of the full poten- 
tial of every individual and that, in 
theory, there was a belief in the 
equality of the sexes. 

I expected Oberlin to be a leader 
among educational institutions in 
identifying and rectifying any forms 
of sexual discrimination. I was 
shocked to find that this was not so! 
It was clearly evident that forms of 
sexual discrimination existed through- 
out the institution. 

The Oberlin Women’s Group and 
the Committee on the Status of 
Women at Oberlin have found that 
sexual discrimination exists at all lev- 
els at Oberlin. Although half the 
student body is female, last year 
only 16% of the faculty were wom- 
en. When rank, salary, division, ter- 
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minal degree, years of service, age, 
and marital status are taken into ac- 
count for men and women, the salaries 
of women faculty members on the 
average are significantly lower than 
those of men. To find a woman who 
is a tenured, full professor is rare. 
The women faculty are mainly in the 
ower ranks of the academic classifi- 
cation system. It is even rarer to 
find a chairman of a department who 
is a woman. Important policy and 
decision making groups such as the 
Faculty Councils and the Education- 
al Plans and Policies committees fre- 
quently have only one woman mem- 
ber. Yet these committees make 
decisions which may radically affect 
the lives of the women students and 
women employees. 

The percentage of women in ad- 
ministrative positions is only 23%. 
Here again, women are located in the 
lower paying jobs. It is almost un- 
believable that Amy Gittler, °72, is 
only the second female admissions of- 
ficer in the history of Oberlin. It is 
amazing to find so few women serv- 
ing on the Board of Trustees. 

When one looks at other parts of 
the Oberlin community, one discov- 
ers that there are many wives of 
Oberlin faculty and administrators 
with tremendous talents and educa- 
tional accomplishments who  fre- 
quently cannot find a place to utilize 
their training. These assets are over- 
looked in the college community and 
the message that is given to these 
women too often is that they are of 
little value or significance in the aca- 
demic community. There is no 
doubt that these women, if given the 
opportunity, could play a much more 
significant role. In addition, Oberlin 
could play a much more significant 
role in meeting the needs of women 
in the community for continuing ed- 
ucation. It could, but does not, pro- 
vide special vocational and academic 
counseling for women whose educa- 
tions were interrupted and who wish 
to return to college or to obtain jobs. 
It is ironic that Cuyahoga Commu- 
nity College does provide such ser- 
vices while Oberlin does not. Wom- 
en in various staff positions such as 
librarians, technicians, etc., feel not 
enough opportunities for further edu- 
cation, on-the-job training and ad- 
vancement are provided. So do 
members of secretarial staff. Many 
secretaries do jobs requiring much 


administrative responsibility, yet often 
feel they do not get salaries com- 
mensurate with this responsibility. 

The lack of women in leadership 
positions and the underutilization of 
the talents of women in this institu- 
tion has a tremendous psychological 
impact on women students. They 
come to Oberlin expecting to be 
treated equally, yet they see that 
women do not receive equal treat- 
ment, so they get discouraged. They 
feel they will not be able to use their 
talents when they get out. They ob- 
serve that women are undervalued 
in the institution and in society, so 
all too frequently they internalize 
this and develop lower estimates of 
their own potential. Constantly, as 
a teacher and as a counselor, I ob- 
serve women underestimating their 
abilities. I see women who have the 
capacity, but who are afraid to as- 
sume leadership positions. I observe 
bright women with much creative po- 
tential who fail to create. I meet 
women who objectively measure high 
in I.Q., etc., who cannot even fanta- 
size themselves as being successful. I 
have contact with women students 
who expect men to have a career, to 
be married, to have families — to have 
multiple functions but who think that 
the only women who could possibly 
do this are “super women.” I find 
that many women feel that they are 
ugly if they don’t meet Playboy stan- 
dards of beauty and that their feel- 
ings about their bodies are negative. 

Such observations make me pain- 
fully aware of the useless pain wom- 
en experience and of the tremendous 
waste of women’s talents. 

The problems of women are not in- 
surmountable. Conditions could be 
created within educational institu- 
tions which could help women to be 
able to develop their full potential. 
With special programs and counsel- 
ing, women can begin to have a posi- 
tive self image and to assume leader- 
ship roles. Yet Oberlin does not have 
such programs. 

If Oberlin expects to continue as a 
pioneering institution in educational 
excellence, then it must immediately 
cease its sexual discrimination and ac- 
tively create a more supportive en- 
vironment for its women. Only if 
these changes occur will women at 
Oberlin achieve a significant role in 
the institution. 
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FREE 
AND 
FEMALE 


by Barbara Rosner Seaman, ‘56 


Barbara Seaman, author of “Free and 
Female” (1972) and “The Doctors’ 
Case Against the Pill” (1969), is child 
care and education editor of Family 
Circle and vice president of the Wom- 
ens Medical Center in New York 
City. 


oday, many women recognize 
that we were never allowed to 
design ourselves. Instead, we 
were forced to become what men 
wanted us to be. We are searching 
for new identities, and we aren’t sure 
weve found them yet, but we do 
know this. We want to treat men, 
and be treated by them, as persons. 

We want to be free to be ourselves 
and to exercise our minds and our 
bodies joyfully. We want our daugh- 
ters to be allowed to think, and our 
sons to be allowed to cry. We want 
to cast out the artificial sex stereo- 
types to which women — and men — 
have so long been subject. 

Modern science is on our side. 
Since World War II, and particularly 
in the last decade, many of the myths 
about men vis-a-vis women have fall- 
en. Yet the myths persist in our 
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minds and, all too often, even in our 
college and medical school textbooks. 
The new findings just seem to make 
too many people uncomfortable. They 
create what the psychologists call 
“cognitive dissonance.” Let me point 
out five of the myths that persist de- 
spite conclusive evidence to the con- 
trary. 


Myth number one: The male is the 
central sex of the species. Woman is 
his accessory or “Adam’s Rib.” 

In some stunning research which 
had been going on for the previous 
fifteen years and which came to full 
flowering in 1957-58, embryologists es- 
tablished, beyond any doubt, that all 
mammalian embryos are innately fe- 
male. Female development is basic 
and autonomous; male development 
is a deviation triggered by hormones. 
In the beginning, we were all cre- 
ated female. 

Genetic sex is established at ferti- 
lization, of course, but during the first 
five or six weeks of fetal life, the in- 
fluence of the sex genes have no bear- 
ing. Then, if the fetus is a normal 
male, his genes somehow trigger off 
an “androgen bath,” which gradual- 
ly converts his basically female struc- 
tures into male structures. Should 
something go wrong, as occasionally 
happens, and the “androgen bath” 
not occur, or should the baby’s mother 
be given antiandrogens, the baby, 
while genetically male, will look like 
a female at birth. Only the male 
embryo is required to undergo a trans- 
formation of his sexual anatomy. 
Without androgens this cannot be 
achieved. The female embryo needs 


no such transformation. Hence, male 
development is now considered a de- 
viation from the basic female pattern. 

Dr. John Money, a Johns Hopkins 
University researcher, puts it like this: 
“Nature simply uses the rule, add 
androgen and get a male; do nothing 
and get a female.” 

Not surprisingly, modern biologists 
have recorded these facts with little 
fanfare or comment. It took a wom- 
an, Dr. Mary Jane Sherfey, to draw 
the logical conclusion: 

“Embryologically speaking, it is cor- 
rect to say that the penis is an exag- 
gerated clitoris, the scrotum is de- 
rived from the labia majora, the orig- 
inal libido is feminine, etc. The re- 
verse is true only for the reptiles. For 
all the mammals, modern embryology 
calls for an Adam-out-of-Eve myth.” 

It is also well established through 
medical statistics that the human male 
is far more vulnerable to a variety of 
diseases than is the female. Indeed, 
the male is “in trouble” or “endan- 
gered,” comparatively speaking, from 
the moment he is conceived, for more 
males than females die in the womb, 
in the birth canal, and at every sub- 
sequent step along the way. The male 
may be larger, on the average, and 
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better able to lift weights, but let us 
not allow appearances to deceive us 
any longer. In many respects, includ- 
ing staying power, we must correctly 
be called the first and the stronger 
sex. 


Myth number two: Marriage is a 
triumph for women and a defeat for 
men. 

Is it? As confirmed and _ recon- 
firmed in many studies, the facts 
are: Despite the serious economic dis- 
crimination that still persists, women 
alone fare much better than do bach- 
elors. Single men are the most un- 
happy and neurotic group in our 
population. Married women are next 
worse off, followed by single women 
and married men. 

Dr. Genevieve Knupfer of the Cal- 
ifornia State Department of Health 
is one of the half dozen or so re- 
searchers who have so reported but 
who have, apparently, gone unheeded 
and unheard. Several years ago, 
when she presented her findings to 
the American Psychiatric Association, 
Dr. Knupfer speculated on the rea- 
sons. 

She has found that in the college 
and post-college age marriage scram- 
ble, it is often the most intelligent and 
self-actualizing women who are left 
out. These women are occupied not 


with finding a husband but with the 


1. Similar conclusions were reached by 
the following investigators: 

a. N.M. Bradburn, In Pursurr or Hap- 
PINEss (Chicago: National Opinion Research 
Center, 1963). 

b. D. Caplovitz and N. M. Bradburn, 
SociaL Ciass AND PsycHoLocicaL ApjusT- 
MENT: A PORTRAIT OF THE COMMUNITIES IN 
THE ‘Happiness’ Stupy: A PRELIMINARY RE- 
PoRT (National Opinion Research Center, 
1964). | 

c. W. Clark, Notes on ANoMiE: 1897- 
1959, Drinxinc Practices Stupy, Working 
Paper No. 3. 1965. 

d._ E. Durkheim, Suicig, trans. by J. A. 
Spaulding and G. Simpson (Glencoe, IIL: 
The Free Press, 1951). 

e. G. Gurin et al, AMERICANS ViEw 
THEIR MENTAL HEALTH (New York: Basic 
Books, 1960). 

f. G. Gurin et al, TasuLar SUPPLEMENT 
TO AMERICANS VIEW THEIR MENTAL 
Hearty (Ann Arbor: Survey Research Cen- 
ter, 1960). 

g. G. Knupfer and R. Room, Acg, SEx 
AND SocraL Crass as Factors In AMOUNT 
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more logical first task of finding and 
developing themselves. By the time 
they feel themselves formed and look 
around for a husband — if they 
should — most of the men are taken. 

The bachelor leftovers are apt to 
be undesirable, for women, as a rule, 
still select men they can look up to. 
Thus, some of the worst men (in the 
sense of being what is considered de- 
sirable “husband material”) remain 
unmarried at 30, along with some of 
the “best” women. 

Dr. Knupfer has also remarked that 
woman alone seems far more success- 
ful at making and keeping close per- 
sonal attachments than is man alone. 
A woman maintains close contact with 
and frequently entertains her friends. 
If she is an aunt, she is probably an 
important part of her nephews’ and 
nieces’ lives. (Yes, the old saying 
about the maiden aunt who is like a 
“second mother” to her sisters’ or 
brothers’ children is perfectly true, 
whereas few bachelor uncles are so 
actively involved.) 

With a bachelor, as his friends 
marry off, he seems to get more and 
more lonely and isolated. He does 
not ordinarily retain too much in- 
volvement in the lives of others. 

Dr. Knupfer suggests also that the 
responsibilities of marriage seem to 
have a maturing and strengthening 
effect on men, whereas marriage (at 
least as it has been constituted in the 
United States) often has an infantil- 
izing effect on women. 

So there we are. The tired jokes 
about lonely and frustrated spinsters 
seem to be quite inapplicable to most 
unmarried women in today’s society. 

A sad observation was made re- 
cently by Dr. Robert Berns, student 
health service psychiatrist at UCLA. 
While putting pressure on their sons 
toward success, parents subtly pres- 
sure their daughters against it and 
toward marriage. The independent 
academically gifted woman is= still 
treated as a second class citizen, ac- 
cording to Berns. 

I am not against marriage. To the 
contrary, I believe that it will grow 
better as it grows more equalitarian 
and as women become freer to marry 
for love instead of economic security. 
But first we have to persuade young 
women that they need not rush des- 
perately into it. 


Myth number three: The male is the 
lusty, gutsy, gusty member of the 
species. Sex is really for men, even 
though it’s all right for women to en- 
joy it too. Boys want sex. Girls want 
boys. 

What are the facts? On the happy 
primitive island of Mangaia, the term 
“frigid” is unknown. It is expected 
that women will have three or four 
orgasms for every one the male has. 
When Mangaian men learn that here 
in the West many women have sex- 
ual difficulties, they inquire, with 
great solicitude, whether this doesn’t 
injure the woman’s health. 

The answer is that it does. Mas- 
ters and Johnson have demonstrated 
that the female actually has a greater 
sexual potential than the male, just 
as the Mangaians have always _ be- 
lieved. Masters and Johnson have 
further demonstrated that if a wom- 
an is stimulated but not satisfied, she 
will be left in a state of pelvic vaso- 
congestion which can create cramps, 
headaches, sleeplessness and irritabil- 
ity. When my husband was in med- 
ical school, one of his professors de- 
fined the American woman as a “con- 
stipated biped with lower back pains.” 
Some joke. 

The effect which 5,000 years of en- 
forced sexual passivity has had on our 
minds and our spirits may be even 
more serious than the effect it has 
had on our physical health. Freud 
and many others have long recognized 
that eroticism and creativity are close- 
ly interconnected. Indeed, Freud 
made the statement “an abstinent art- 
ist is scarcely conceivable.” Yet, he 
recommended a passive eroticism for 
women without ever resolving where 
this left her as creator. 

Most women still don’t feel fully at 
home in their own bodies, either sex- 
ually or medically. As we do start 
to feel at home, I predict that we will 
see many more women achieving the 
highest levels of creativity in both the 
arts and the sciences. 


Myth number four is that the Amer- 
ican woman shouldn’t worry her pret- 
ty little head about the health care 
she’s getting, because doctor always 
knows best. 

The AMA wants us to believe that 
we get the finest health care of any 
women, anywhere in the world. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. 
Our infant and maternal mortality 
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rates are very poor compared to other 
industrialized countries. Even Tai- 
wan outranks us, according to U.N. 
figures. The American woman can- 
not easily get an abortion but she can 
very easily get an unnecessary hyster- 
ectomy. More unnecessary surgery 
is performed on American women 
than on women in any other corner 
of the globe. 

More unnecessary drugs are also 
prescribed. Leaf through almost any 
medical journal and you are bound to 
find some revolting ad which seems 
to say, “Doctor, get her off your back. 
. . . Get her off her husband’s back. 
... Shoot her up and shut her up with 
our product.” 

No one has yet explained why 
American women have to be “drug- 
ged, shaved, humiliated and stuck up 
in stirrups” to deliver. We have had 
to fight to get natural childbirth ac- 
cepted in this country and we are 
fighting yet. I remember that when 
I asked my obstetrician about it he 
said, “that’s just for neurotics.” 


My fifth and final area of mythology 
concerns childrearing. Today we hear 
patriarchs lament that American 
women are “fleeing their children” 
and that this is bound to make the 
children neurotic, mentally retarded, 
schizophrenic and delinquent. And 
worse. 

What are the facts? 

Fact Number One is that there is 
no known primitive society in which 
mothers spend as much time in the 
exclusive company of their pre-school 
children as they do in America today. 
In most other cultures, childrearing 
is much more of a shared activity. 

Fact Number Two is that in recent 
times American childrearing has been 
dominated by the research of two 
men named Dr. Spitz and Dr. Bowl- 
by. These two studied infants and 
children in orphanages and concluded 
that because they receive so little 
love and handling such children grow 
up seriously deprived emotionally 
and intellectually. 

The Spitz-Bowlby findings were 
taken up as if they were some great 
new discovery and — in a dangerous- 
ly unscientific way — jammed into 
our modern American child develop- 
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ment texts, our women’s magazines, 
our popular childrearing books. It 
was made to appear as if a loved 
and stimulated child, growing up in 
a normal household, would turn out 
just like the Spitz-Bowlby orphans if 
she or he was not with her own bio- 
logical mother all day long. Despite 
all the evidence that multiply- 
mothered children in countries such 
as Russia and Israel were no worse 
off than our own, American mothers 
were led to believe that they could 
grow superbabies if they just hung 
— and clung — in there. They, the 
American mothers, were also made 
slaves to what Ruth Sidel calls “the 
fear of producing neurosis.” 

But finally in the 1960's, the actual 
children of American working mothers 
were compared to the actual children 
of American full-time housewives. In 
many studies, the two groups proved 
indistinguishable except for two 
points. Where working mothers feel 
excessively guilty about working, 
they may tend to over-compensate 
and overindulge the child. Also, the 
teen-aged daughters of working 
mothers clearly do better than the 
teen-aged daughters of full-time 
housewives. The former have higher 
self esteem, are better students, are 
more popular, and are more likely to 
name their mothers as somebody they 
would like to emulate when they grow 
up. 
What do children really need, who- 
ever and wherever they are? In a 
recent issue of the Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, Dr. Rochelle Paul Wortis 
summed it all up: Children need con- 
sistent care; sensitivity of the caretak- 
ing adult or adults in responding to 
the infant’s needs; a stable environ- 
ment, the characteristics of which the 
growing infant can learn to identify; 
continuity of experience within the 
infants’ environment; physical and in- 
tellectual stimulation, love and affec- 
tion. 

There is no evidence that consistent 
loving care damages a child if it is 
divided among several different 
adults. There is a growing body of 
evidence that a frustrated, up-tight 
mother, forcing her child to perform 
because this is her only claim to per- 
sonhood or creativity, does do dam- 
age. 

A hundred years ago the average 
American mother had nine children. 
Today she has only two and she is 


encouraged to poke and prod and 
hover over her small brood so exces- 
sively that it’s a wonder any grow up 
sane, 

The third important new fact about 
child-rearing is that modern science 
has just about proved that there is no 
such thing as a maternal instinct 
which is exclusive to women. In hu- 
mans and other mammals there ap- 
pears to be a critical period, during 
which close contact with an infant 
has the effect of arousing caretaking 
behavior. These responses stimulated 
by the sight, sounds, touch and odors 
of a baby can be fully aroused in 
women who have not given birth as 
well as in males. 

Gloria Steinem has been quoted — 
or misquoted — as saying, “our black 
brothers are our sisters.” I would like 
to add, “Some of our best mothers 
are our fathers.” Haven’t we really 
known it all the time? 

If we are to make persons of our- 
selves, we all need honest informa- 
tion about our bodies and our lives, 
not patriarchal folklore. In my per- 
ception, man is not the enemy. In- 
stead, like woman, and like child, he 
is the victim of sex stereotypes which 
have prevented us all from becoming 
fully human. 

Think of how much happier many 
men will be when they can partici- 
pate fully in the lives of their small 
children. Think of the greater job 
freedom they will have when their 
wives become full co-breadwinners. 
Many sensitive and intelligent men 
are starting to realize that our revo- 
lution is for them, as well as for us, 
for they haven’t been allowed to de- 
sign themselves either. 


THE KITCHEN AT MARIPOSA 


by Vicki Hodgetts, ‘63 
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hen I was 20 I lived with Mar- 
\ y ilyn the model and Russell and 
Craig in a pink gingerbread 
Unitarian Sunday School on Bonita 
St. in Berkeley. We were the jani- 
tors for the Unitarian Church next 
door (a very non-taxing job, much to 
the dismay of the Unitarians) and we 
stole vanilla wafers from the chil- 
dren’s Sunday snack cupboard and 
once one small worshiper came very 
close to burning the house down but 
the point of all this is that one night 
on Bonita St. Russell and Marilyn and 
Craig and I got a little high (it was 
after the 20th consecutive spaghetti 
dinner of that particular month) and 
Marilyn taught us to play Magic 
House. 

Magic House was a simple game. 
Each player described the house of 
his dreams, as fantastic or real, as 
furnished or unfurnished as he de- 
sired. Then, after all the houses 
were described, the trading began, a 
window from my house for the lamp- 
shade from yours. Whatever. Rus- 
sell wanted a house by the sea, with 
windows. Marilyn wanted a closet 
lined with mirrors, but with the doors 
locked, and the lights off. Craig 
wanted to live in a giant tin can, a 
light bulb dangling above his head, 
and a chair, and a sewage pipe be- 
low the chair to carry away the 
wastes. And one large egg, white, 
which turned and also dangled. 
When all the magic houses were de- 
scribed, nobody wanted to trade any- 
thing with anybody, but finally I 
agreed to continually decorate 
Craig’s egg. Some time later we 
were married at a meaningless and 
conventional ritual, but I have always 
thought of that agreement as our 
marriage contract. 

Before I put my Magic House and 
the Womanhouse! together, I will 
have to tell you about the magic 
house I dreamed about that night. 
I remember none of the details, only 
that it was organic, accretive, con- 
stant. So I will invent a new one and 


1. Womanhouse was a large-scale collab- 
orative project of the Feminist Artists group 
to redo a house as an artwork, to help wom- 
en build their artmaking out of their expe- 
riences as women. To complete the project, 
the women had to work in a manner that 
they were totally unaccustomed to. They 
had to do hard physical labor, use tools they 

new nothing about, complete their projects 
by the opening date, work in a scale larger 
than most of them had ever tackled. 
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then you will understand about the 
old one. It was a room that only ex- 
isted at that moment when you 
looked at it; whose walls dissolved; 
it had no size, nor was it in any place. 
There was a gilded lion in it, sitting 
on a case of faded green velvet, worn 
and rubbed, which was set on a 
frame of dark polished wood and 
tacked on with carpet nails, round 
and hand-hammered. This frame sat 
on a floor of black waxed wood, and 
pink and white ribbons were strewn 
around it, and they flowed and 
swayed like a sea anemone and they 
were attached to a great straw bon- 
net, perhaps three feet in diameter and 
a small maid, really tiny, a miniature 
in a white organdy frock and pink 
sash and Mary Janes sat upon it, 
smelling a frayed rose. Dark fruit 
cakes rose all around her, like the 
sheer cliffs of canyons, their green 
and red candied cherries and fatty 
nuts gleaming like semi-precious 
stones on the Utah desert, and on top 
of them glaciers of whipped cream 
surged slowly toward stacks of 
tomes, old books in dusty leather 
covers with tooled gold letters pub- 
lished by Cassells and Mackay. On 
all the books were daisies and stream- 
ing from each white elliptical petal 
was a fine lacy wire, blue, that at- 
tached to a red feather and danced 
eerily in the air. Air conditioners 
blew in the unseen distance and 
army boxes of metal with red crosses 
on them were toppling all around. 
A Gramophone played tin music and 
the RCA Victor dog with his hypot- 
enuse back bobbed about in various 
positions. He was spongy, like a 
ball, and bounced easily, but he was 
flat front and back. And _ lollipops 
grew from trees that sprang from 
cereal boxes that flew open revealing 
crops of corn that grew and opened 
their ears and every kernel had ear- 
rings that dropped their little cut 
glass drops like shining wastes, 
wastes in the sewage pipes of my 
true love’s tin can... . 

And that sort of thing. 

Well, that was all very run-on but 
that is the way my magic house was, 
and I have never had that magic 
house because Craig, whom I mar- 
ried as I mentioned, decided to stop 
being a playwright and be an archi- 
tect and the tin can aesthetic was so 
overwhelming that I found I was too 
timid in that stark and structured 
place even to dare to dust much less 
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decorate the egg. And then I joined 
the Feminist Art Program and we 
were going to do a house. 

In my mind my room was going to 
be, somehow, my magic house, the 
room of my dreams. I tried to talk 
about it that first day, sitting under 
the trees in Mimi’s* gracious back 
yard. Nobody seemed to under- 
stand. It was like the day I had de- 
cided to show everybody my secret 
drawings. Nobody seemed to care. 
They were too secret to understand. 
This house was going to be more of 
a statement. A real homage to the 
woman who for centuries threw all 
her creative energies into decorating a 
home, feathering a nest. It was to do 
what these women had always done: 
to knit, to embroider, to do tatting, 
to collect endless plates and _ little 
china and linens and towels and eid- 
erdowns and antiques and — and on 
and on, but when we did it we were 
going to call it Art. Because it was 
Art, wasn't itP It was a whole vo- 
cabulary that male artists had not 
chosen, but that we were free to 
choose. We would indulge all our 


* Miriam Schapiro 


I have worked both as an artist and 


a writer; I became involved in femi- 
nism in California in 1970. In May 
of 1971 I went to Fresno and was so 
overwhelmed by my exposure to the 
Feminist Artists program there that 
shortly thereafter I joined the group 
when its leader Judy Chicago and 
some of the Fresno women came 
down to Los Angeles to join forces 
with painter Miriam Schapiro in set- 
ting up a Feminist Artists program 
at California Institute of the Arts. 
The program required complete com- 
mitment; to participate it was neéc- 
essary to pledge at least fiwe days a 
week and eight hours a day of one’s 
time; in fact, my life was completely 
transformed by the program, though 
not necessarily in the ways that I ex- 
pected. It was a period of intense 
involvement and a good deal of ag- 
ony; I am now separated both from 
the group and from my husband. I 
have a five year old son named Blake 
and I work full time as Art Director 
and illustrator for a graphic design 
firm in Los Angeles. 

This article was written Jan. 20, 
1972, the night after I mounted the 
eggs and breasts in the kitchen at 
Mariposa.—Vickt KAHN Hopcerts 


fantasies of doll houses and powdery 
pink and blue nurseries and fantas- 
tic chambers with fourposter beds 
and perfumes and dark velvet cur- 
tains and molded _ silver-handled 
combs, small ivory fans, porcelain 
vases. Some people seemed to know 
just what they wanted to do. But I 
didn’t any more. 

I got busy finding a house instead. 
I had been househunting all summer. 
I was an expert. And somehow, be- 
cause it was for a cause, because it 
was for a group (I am not the only 
woman I have met who has trouble 
doing things for herself, who has 
trouble taking herself seriously 
enough to do things for herself; I do 
them for my husband; I did them for 
this group.) I found that I was bold. 
I found us a deserted house, a rather 
grand old house, with a childish 
handpainted sign on it that said 
KEEP AWAY — POLICE ARE 
WATCHING! I was with Shawnee 
and Chris. We talked to the next 
door neighbors and to the next-to-the- 
next-door neighbors and they said it 
was useless; the house was not avail- 
able; the house would never be for 
rent. But we went down to the hall 
of records, and then to the hall of as- 
sessors, and we found that the house 
belonged to Amanda Salter, and we 
found her address. We wrote to her; 
Shawnee and Chris composed a fine 
letter, and we said that we would 
call. When we called we got not 
Amanda but her family real estate 
company. We called and called and 
called again, and finally we were 
able to meet with Amanda’s grand- 
son-in-law who told us all kinds of 
wonderful tales about Amanda. She 
was 90 and nobody knew where she 
lived; she called her family from pay 
telephones and met with them.to do 
business on street corners in down- 
town L.A. She lived alone; she was 
divorced in 1915 (at that time it 
caused a scandal) and her only son 
had died in 1948. She had _ lived 
alone in the house on Mariposa for 
years, hardly ever venturing forth 
from the north east bedroom and the 
hotplate in an adjacent closet. 

We got the house. It was donated 
to the school for a few months’ time. 

On the day we first visited the 
house the people who knew exactly 
what they wanted to do got the rooms 
they wanted and the other people 
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who didn’t know got to have what 
was left. I found myself in the kit- 
chen with Robin Weltsch and Su- 
zanne Frazier. Suzanne seemed to 
know exactly what she wanted to do 
in the kitchen. Robin seemed pretty 
sure. I knew that I wasn't going to 
be able to do my magic house in that 
kitchen and I had a fleeting image 
of a kind of Larry Poons kitchen 
with fried eggs stencilled all over it 
— walls, ceiling, floor — but that was 
about it. 

We had a “consciousness raising” 
session on kitchens. Some people 
saw kitchens as fulsome, warm, nur- 
turing. Others saw kitchens as dan- 
gerous, forbidding (“Viciousness in 
the kitchen — the potatoes hiss.”) I 
saw the kitchen I grew up in, from 
the time I was one (my parents still 
live there). Grey. Yellow. Sunny. 
Toasters. Plants. Small blue glass 
teacups. Soda bottles under the 
window box. Drawers and drawers 
of trays and dishes and cans and bins 
and boxes and spices and _ utensils. 
Cabinets with lazy Susans holding 
seasoned Ry-Krisp, sopapillas from 
some long-past summer expedition to 
New Mexico, Metrecal from one of 
a series of endless (fruitless) diets; 
Raisin Bran and Special K. And on. 
But no clear image. I kept thinking 
that maybe the clear image would 
come. 

And Mimi saw breasts. Breasts 
were nurturing. And then Robin 
saw breasts too, it seemed. And sud- 
denly the kitchen was going to be 
breasts. And I felt a little rail- 
roaded. Like I knew breasts were a 
good feminist artist sort of thing to 
be doing and I knew people would 
come and say, “Oh, yes, feminist art- 
ists are allowed to be interested in 
their bodies” — or — “Well, I guess 
this is what feminist art is.” Any- 
way, Robin said (it was at the point 
that I was kind of withdrawing from 
the kitchen altogether), “Why not have 
a transformation of fried eggs to 
breasts,” and suddenly I was de- 
lighted. And that’s very important 
because no matter what else hap- 
pened, no matter how the work load 
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was finally distributed (and finally I 
was the one who carried through that 
aspect of the kitchen — in the main), 
the idea was really a collective one. 
It simply never would have existed 
if more than two people had not tried 
to work together. And you can call 
that sisterly support or if that term 
makes you bristle you can call it 
something else but that is what hap- 
pened. 

At about that time I decided I 
wanted to do the pantry, too. For 
my magic house. I had no idea what 
that was going to be, but I was sure 
that, mystically, buried deep within 
me, was this place, this room, this 
REAL ME, which was going to out, 
and I needed that place. Meanwhile 
we began to paint the kitchen pink. 
Very very pink. The color of flesh. 
We painted everything pink. The 
walls, the ceiling, the floor, the cup- 
boards, the refrigerator, the sink, and 
the stove. And it was powerful al- 
ready, all that pink. I was afraid, 
just for a moment, that trying to work 
with both breasts and eggs would 
vitiate the power of either (that was 
moments before the transformation 
idea) and Mimi said not to worry 
about power; anything that was done 
obsessively enough would have pow- 
er. I thought that that was probably 
the first basic lesson of the year about 
making Art. 

I tried to paint the pantry. I chose 
pretty colors, lavender, mint green, 
and powdery blue. It was pretty, 
but it lacked power. It wasn’t obses- 
sive; it didn’t have to be that way, 
the way the kitchen had to be pink, 
overwhelmingly pink, inexorably 
pink. That was lesson number two. 
About the difference between deco- 
ration and art. And I had to think 
again about my contract to decorate 
Craig’s egg, his plain, pure, structur- 
ally-blameless and powerful egg. 
What were my decorations? Distrac- 
tions after a hard day’s work? State- 
ments of the will to please? Paeons 
to process rather than product, hymns 
to living in the instant, little votes for 
the subconscious as being preferable 
to the conscious? 

I left the pantry alone. The real 
me might come later; for now I would 
make eggs and breasts; there was a 
job to be done. I decided to mold 
them out of clay. I had _ never 
worked with clay. My mother is a 
sculptor. That was her domain; I 


did not dare to tread. But I had no 
choice; I had a job to do, not for my- 
self, but for others, so I molded them 
of clay. And they came out just fine, 
much to my surprise. Or rather, not 
to my surprise. Modeling the parts 
seemed just as natural as drawing 
them might have been, perhaps more 
so. I had a sixth sense of how to 
make the clay respond. I enjoyed 
that day. Later, when I had to 
model those eggs and breasts again 
(the clay dried before I could make 
more than one set of plaster molds) 
I panicked. I had done it once, but 
how could I do it again? I tried slav- 
ishly to copy every lump of the orig- 
inal; a failure. Then I remembered 
that it was my own work I was copy- 
ing. I broke the original then, and 
simply started over. And this was 
lesson three about art making. You 
must understand the process of what 
you are doing thoroughly; you must 
be willfully creative each time. 
There is no way to applique the prop- 
er finish on something imitative. It 
is the difference between a manni- 
kin and a live body. 

Then I made plaster casts which I 
had never done before, and then I 
cast the eggs and breasts and breast- 
eggs and egg-breasts in polyurethane 
flexible foam. Suzanne Frazier and 
I made a good team, there in the 
plastic shop with outerspaceman 
masks on our faces and the ventilat- 
ing fans roaring and Paula next door 
roasting fish on the vacuum forming 
oven. We were the first people at 
Cal Arts to mess around with flexible 
foam but we mastered it (more or 
less) after a while and the day we 
cast the 250th breast (much longer 
after the day we cast the first than 
we expected) we felt a lot like re- 
joicing. 

We trimmed them. I stacked 
them in neat piles, by sizes, like 
fruits at an outdoor Mexican fruit 
stand. They were soft and white and 
waiting and squushy and I photo- 
graphed them there in the plastic 
shop and they were wonderful. 

Painting them was more of a job 
than I expected. The polyurethane 
flexible foam had to be coated with 
a polyurethane flexible paint but the 
solvent for the one was the solvent 
for the other and when I dipped my 
brush in paint and stroked it on the 
egg, the egg yolk melted. Puckered. 
Disaster. So finally they had to be 
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THEY 
GAVE 
THEIR 
LIVES 
FOR THE 
SLAVES 


by Robert S. Thomas, '23 


The writer is “mayor” of the City of 
Oberlin in his capacity of having 
been the elected and re-elected chair- 
man of City Council since April 1971. 
He has been a councilman since 1969 
but has announced that he will not 
seek re-election next November. He 
“covered Oberlin for the Lorain 
Journal for many years. 


FE. decades, an unpretentious, 
slim, eight-foot marble monument 
stood in the southeast corner of 
Westwood Cemetery, virtually un- 
noticed by the hundreds of visitors to 
the community’s burial park. The 
inscription on the weather-beaten 
stone had become practically illegible. 
The “discovery” of this aging ceno- 
taph was revealed in an article in the 
Lorain (Ohio) Journal Dec. 31, 1959, 
under the headline “Oberlin Monu- 
ment Bears Witness to Brown’s Raid.” 
The memorial was erected in the 
early 1860’s in honor of three Oberlin 
Negroes who lost their lives because 
they accompanied the abolitionist 
John Brown in his raid at Harper's 
Ferry. The men were Lewis Sheridan 
Leary, 23, who was killed in the raid 
Oct. 20, 1859; John A. Copeland, 25, 
and Shields Green, 23, who were 
hanged in Charleston, Va., Dec. 16, 
1872. 

Oberlin City Council in 1971 de- 
clared that this episode in Oberlin 
history was worthy of preserving and 
it authorized the removal of the mon- 
ument to a more conspicuous loca- 
tion. The project became part of the 
municipality's Neighborhood Youth 
Corps program for the summer of 
1971. However, the task proved to 
be too difficult for this group to com- 
plete in its eight-week tenure and it 
was completed by city workers. 

Mrs. Richard J. Dunn, local land- 
scape architect who had designed 
Vine Street Park which was devel- 
oped by the Oberlin Branch of the 
AAUW,, selected a site in the park for 
the monument. 

Richard D. Buck, director of the 
Intermuseum Laboratory located in Al- 
len Art Museum, was consulted about 


Photo at left shows the Rev. Fred 
Steen, ’55t, recipient of Oberlin’s 1972 
Community Service Award, speak- 
ing at the rededication service. 
Contrary to the OAM'’s erroneous 
attempt to make him a Lutheran 
when this same photo appeared in 
the Nov-Dec 1972 issue, he is pastor 
of Mt. Zion Baptist Church in 
Oberlin. 
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moving the cenotaph and possibly re- 
storing it. It soon became evident 
that restoration not only would be ex- 
pensive, but it also would involve a 
great risk of breaking the stone, esti- 
mated to weigh more than half a ton. 

Buck thought the stone should be 
preserved and he volunteered to su- 
pervise the moving of the monument 
to the old waterworks building on 
Morgan St. A large vat was con- 
structed and Dr. Seymour Lewin, 
professor of chemistry at New York 
University, was invited to lecture on 
his experiments and to conduct the 
immersing process of the monument. 

Prof. Paul B. Arnold, ’40, chairman 
of the art department, prepared a 
plan for the new site and he also de- 
signed a bronze plaque, bearing the 
original inscription on the stone. In 
addition to the names of the three 
men, their ages and the dates of their 
deaths, the inscription reads: 

“These Colored Citizens of Oberlin 
— the heroic associates of the immor- 
tal JOHN BROWN, gave their lives 
for the slaves — Et nunc servitudo 
etiam mortua est, laus Deo.” 

Although most historians have re- 
garded the raid at Harper’s Ferry as 
an event leading directly to the seces- 
sion of South Carolina from the 
Union and to the start of the Civil 
War, some writers of Oberlin history 
seem not to have recognized the im- 
portance of the fact that three of the 
five Negroes in the 2l-man raiding 
party were from Oberlin. They also 
have overlooked a likely connection 
between the “Wellington Rescue” and 
John Brown’s raid. 

The late Robert S. Fletcher, ’20, in 
his “History of Oberlin College,” 
wrote, “. . . On the day of Brown’s 
execution the bell tolled for an hour, 
and a mass-meeting in the Chapel 
was addressed by the leading citizens 
and faculty members .. .” 

He continued, “On the day set for 
the execution of Copeland ‘a meeting 
of sympathy for the bereaved parents 
and friends, and indignation against 
the civil oppression that is so fast 
driving good men mad, was held in 
the Chapel. On the afternoon of 
Christmas Day in 1859 Prof. Peck 
preached a funeral sermon in the 
First Church. A collection was taken 
up to pay the expenses of an unsuc- 
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cessful attempt to recover the body 
and to erect a monument in the Ober- 
lin cemetery.” 

The late President James H. Fair- 
child, in “Oberlin — The Colony and 
the College 1833-1883,” said, “John 
Brown of Harper’s Ferry was not a 
stranger at Oberlin. His father was 
a trustee of the college as early as 
1835. His younger brothers and sis- 
ter were students here . . . his raid at 
Harper’s Ferry was a great surprise 
to the people of Oberlin generally, as 
to any community in the land. Two 
young colored men were in Brown’s 
company, one of whom, Lewis Leary, 
was killed in the fight, and the other, 
John Copeland, died on the gallows 
a few days after his leader.” 

Neither of these historians men- 
tioned Shields Green, but “Oberlini- 
ana,” published in 1883 by A. L. 
Shumway, ’82, and C. DeW. Brower, 
83, in a brief article about the raid at 
Harper’s Ferry, states, “In a lecture 
by Frederick Douglass in 1876, on 
John Brown, reference was made to 
Shields Green, once a student and 
citizen of Oberlin.” The 1960 Alumni 
Register lists an O. S. Green as hay- 
ing attended Oberlin College in 1853- 
54. 

According to an article in The Lib- 
erator, an abolitionist publication, in 
its issue of Jan. 13, 1860, A. N. 
Beecher was chairman of a committee 
of 11 citizens of Oberlin who solicited 
funds for the erection of a monument 
honoring Leary, Copeland and Green. 

The paper published a letter from 
the committee. It called Copeland 
“a man of incomplete education, but 
brave and energetic. He was favor- 
ably known in the county .. .” 

The letter continued, “Nor was 
Leary an unsuitable associate for the 
heroic Copeland — A Christian man 
driven forth amid a shower of rifle 
balls from the land of his fathers, be- 
cause of efforts to deliver him that 
was spoiled out of the hands of the 
oppressor — he still fearlessly pursued 
the same God-like calling in the home 
of his adoption.” (Leary, a free Ne- 
gro was an extremely active abolition- 
ist in South Carolina before coming 
to Oberlin. ) 

“Shields Green,” the letter stated, 
“was but little known to us excepting 
he has been known to the nation and 
world by his manly conduct, his pa- 
tient and heroic endurance in prison, 


and his pious, courageous and con- 
sistent deportment as he stood on the 
gallows.” 

The letter concluded, “We wish to 
do a worthy thing, the more money 
we raise, the more noble the monu- 
ment we rear in memory of not only 
three men, but to a race.” 

Brown was a devout Christian and 
felt that he was responding to a call 
from God to free the slaves. He hoped 
that the arsenal at Harper's Ferry 
could be taken without a shot being 
fired. Two of his sons were killed 
when marines were called to the fire 
station where the raiders were bar- 
ricaded. 

“Oberlinana” has this brief account 
of the raid: “When John Brown was 
finally surrounded, Green and one 
companion were in the mountains on 
some errand and they returned to find 
that rescue was impossible. 

“His companion counseled flight, 
and did himself escape, but Shields 
Green, the Oberlin student, replied 
that he preferred to ‘go down and die 
with the old man,’ and he did. There 
is scarcely a more touching incident 
in our national history.” 

The Baltimore Sun on Dec. 17, 
1859, the day after Copeland’s execu- 
tion, quoted the Oberlinian as saying 
a few moments before going to the 
gallows, “If I am dying for freedom, 
I could not die for a better cause. I 
had rather die than be a slave.” In 
a letter to his family in Oberlin, he 
wrote, “. . . the cause in which I was 
engaged was a holy cause, one in 
which men in every way better than 
I have suffered and died.” 

Leary was a harnessmaker and a 
member of a very prominent family. 
He was married and had an eight- 
month-old child when he left for 
Harper’s Ferry a few weeks before 
the raid with Copeland, who was his 
nephew and a carpenter. 

In preparing for the rededication of 
the monument last Oct. 15, we found 
that Mrs. Dorothy Inborden Miller of 
Washington, D. C., a native of Ober- 
lin, is a member of the Leary family, 
and that she maintains the Evans 
family homestead at 33 E. Vine St. 
which was constructed about 1855. 
The house is directly across the street 
from the memorial. 

Mrs. Miller’s mother, Sara Jane 
Evans, was the daughter of Sara Jane 
Leary, a sister of Lewis Sheridan 
Leary. She was born in the family 
homestead and was graduated from 
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Oberlin in 1890. Her father, T. S. In- 
borden, attended Oberlin and later 
graduated from Fisk. Mrs. Miller’s 
paternal grandfather, Wilson Bruce 
Evans, and his brother, Henry Evans, 
were among the Oberlinians who par- 
ticipated in the Wellington Rescue in 
1858, as was John Copeland. 

Though it was not realized at the 
time, the site selected for the reloca- 
tion of the monument was on the 
property that the home of John H. 
Scott stood. He was also a free Ne- 
gro, an avid abolitionist, and a par- 
ticipant in the rescue of the 18-year- 
old slave from the U. S. marshal. 

The November 1946 issue of The 
Negro History Bulletin contains an 
article about the Leary family and 
the outstanding accomplishments of 
members of the family. A portrait of 
Lewis Sheridan Leary is on the cover, 
and an editorial lists the Harper’s 
Ferry raid as one of the events that 
should occupy a prominent place in 
Negro history. 

In remarks at last October’s dedica- 
tion, Geoffrey Blodgett, ’53, professor 
of history, said Brown intended to 
seize the federal armory and rifle 
works at Harper’ Ferry, distribute 
the weapons, and lead an army of 
rebel slaves and free blacks through 
the South from Virginia to Alabama. 
This was his plan for ending slavery 
in America. Among his personal ef- 
fects found after the raid was a con- 
stitution he had written for a new 
state, to be located somewhere in the 
mountains of Appalachia, as a base of 
operations for his cause. 

Leary and Copeland, according to 
Blodgett, had probably met John 
Brown in Cleveland during the trial 
of the Wellington rescuers. 

“Some people thought John Brown 
was a madman,” Blodgett said. “The 
Oberlin men did not agree. They 
joined John Brown in the hills above 
Harper’s Ferry, the night before the 
raid began. Their arrival triggered 
Brown’s decision to move.” 

“John Brown told them: “We have 
only one life to live, and one to die; 
and if we lose our lives it will per- 
haps do more for the cause than our 
lives would be worth in any other 
way.” 

Blodgett further described the raid: 

“The raid was over in 36 hours, 
completely crushed. Instead of ignit- 
ing a black insurrection, the raiders 
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found themselves surrounded by sey- 
eral thousand armed militia and a 
troop of federal marines dispatched 
from Washington under command of 
Jeb Stuart and Robert E. Lee. Leary 
and Copeland, who had helped seize 
the rifle works, tried to escape 
through the mist across the shallow 
Shenandoah. 

“Leary was shot on the rocks in the 
river and died the next day. Cope- 
land was taken prisoner and_nar- 
rowly escaped lynching on the spot. 
Shields Green was captured with 
John Brown in the railroad engine 
house after the door had been bat- 
tered in by marines. The surviving 
raiders were imprisoned and tried in 
a Virginia court for murder, treason, 
and conspiracy to provoke a slave re- 
bellion. 

“By all accounts they bore them- 
selves with dignity, were treated well 
by their jailors, and received a fair 
trial. Copeland and Green were de- 
fended by a young lawyer from Bos- 
ton named George Sennott. Along 
with John Brown they were found 
guilty and sentenced to death.” 

Blodgett is not convinced that 
Green ever was a student at Oberlin. 
He thinks that he was merely a friend 
of the abolitionist Frederick Douglass 
who visited Oberlin several times 
across the 1850's. The Oberlin Evan- 
gelist, Feb. 1, 1860, a contemporary 
source, said: “Green, so far as is 
known, had never been to Oberlin.” 

Be that as it may, the Negro (as I 
prefer to call us because I am one) 
still complains of oppression in a na- 
tion that used bloodshed to do away 
with slavery more than 100 years ago. 
Through the centuries men and na- 
tions have not yet learned to settle 
differences without violence. The 
monument we have been discussing 
honors the deeds of brave men who 
were willing to die violently. But if 
history has taught us anything, cer- 
tainly it has revealed that violence 
can never bring peace. I hope the 
rededicated monument serves to rec- 
ognize all who are sincerely com- 
mitted to justice, equality and the 
brotherhood of man. 


THE KITCHEN AT MARIPOSA 
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sprayed, all of them, masked and 
sprayed, masked and sprayed. With 
deadly toxic coating. When I sprayed 
them my mind began to get silly and 
wheeze and spin and my chest hurt. 
But after a while they began to get 
beautiful. I took a lot of time. 
Enough time to make sure they real- 
ly looked like I wanted them to look. 
Enough time to recut the masks when 
they cracked, or folded. Enough 
time to clean the air guns again and 
again, to remix the paints to get just 
the right shades. 

And that is when I learned the 
most important lesson. I suddenly 
realized that this is what art making 
was really all about. An incredible 
amount of patience, craftsmanship, 
hard work. If I had known how 
much work was involved in doing 
this project, I never would have had 
the courage to begin. It was no mys- 
tery to me any more, this art stuff. 
It was all pragmatics. Real-lizing 
ideas. It wasn’t magic houses, it 
wasnt a matter of the real true me 
suddenly surfacing (through the mys- 
tical intervention of God who was 
using the artist as a medium). It 
was taking one idea, one maybe 
rather simple idea. And doing it all 
the way. 

In some ways it was like growing 
up. Like finally coming to terms 
with the necessity to pick and choose, 
and the capacity to pick and choose. 
The power to choose to do, and then 
to do. In some ways it was wildly 
exciting, it was fantastic, it was jump- 
ing up and down with joy and hoot- 
ing while the eggs made their rounds 
on the terribly pink kitchen ceiling 
and then colored, almost impercept- 
ibly, then blossomed tender little nip- 
ples, then grew pinker and pinker and 
grew, and took on form as they 
moved from the ceiling down to the 
wall and moved down the walls un- 
til they were finally breasts, full soft 
fleshy breasts, milk filled breasts, 
down along the walls where hands 
could touch them! In some ways it 
was my first real work of art and it 
was exactly what I had wanted to do. 

And in some ways (in the way that 
I wanted my art to equal my dreams) 
it was disappointing. 
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REPORT FROM 
101 BOSWORTH 
HALL- 

RSV BIBLE 
COMMITTEE 


Two Forthcoming Events 

in the History of the English Bible 

by Herbert G. May 

Chairman, Revised Standard 
Bible Committee 


n the Oberlin Alumni Magazine 

for March-April 1972, it was re- 

ported that at the invitation of 
President Fuller the office of the Re- 
vised Standard Version Bible Com- 
mittee had moved from Yale Divinity 
School to Oberlin College, where it 
is enjoying the hospitality of the Col- 
lege. The Office is housed in the east 
wing of Bosworth Hall, and returning 
alumni are invited to drop in. Some- 
thing of the nature and function of 
the Committee was described in the 
March-April news item (TAPPAN 
SQUARE NOTEBOOK ). 

One of the notable aspects of the 
literary and religious phenomena of 
the past quarter century has been the 
appearance of many new authorized 
translations of the Bible. The AV 
(Authorized Version), as it is often 
called, was the KJV, the King James 
Version, which had served Protestant 
Churches as the standard Bible since 
1611. The first of these recent new 
translations was the Revised Standard 
Version, of which the New Testament 
was issued in 1946, the Old Testa- 
ment in 1952, and the Apocrypha in 
1957. It was a revision rather than 
a new Bible, in the tradition of the 
great historic English translations of 
the Bible, and was made in the light 
of modern linguistic and manuscript 
discoveries. It also sought to avoid 
archaisms and obsolete terms which 
often misled the reader of the KJV. 

When the RSV appeared it was 
criticized by some for digressing as 
much as it did from the traditional 
English renderings. For many the 
KJV was “the Bible.” This is illus- 
trated in the comment of one person 
who said of the RSV that he liked it 
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almost as much as the Bible. The 
opposition to it was sometimes bitter 
and violent. In the office in 101 Bos- 
worth Hall is an “urn,” a blackened 
coffee tin, in which are the ashes 
of a copy of the first printing of the 
RSV, burned in 1952 at a protest ser- 
vice and sent to Dean Luther A. 
Weigle, then chairman of the RSV 
Bible Committee. At least two other 
similar incidents are reported, at one 
of which it was the offending page of 
the RSV which was burned. 

Despite a few instances of this kind 
of reaction, the RSV has been ac- 
corded a very warm welcome. _ Its 
publication was celebrated by more 
than 3,000 interdenominational ser- 
vices across the country. During the 
first ten years more than a million 
copies a year were bought, as well as 
thousands of pulpit Bibles. It became 
the basis of commentaries, concor- 
dances, Bible dictionaries, atlases, li- 
turgical and devotional manuals, text 
books, and scholarly books on many 
biblically related subjects. In the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine for No- 
vember 1962 is a picture of the offi- 
cial presentation of a copy of the 
RSV-based Interpreter’s Dictionary of 
the Bible to President Carr in his of- 
fice by two members of the Oberlin 
faculty who were among the editors 
of that four-volume dictionary which 
is still an indispensable tool in college 
departments of religion and _ else- 
where. 

The great number of new transla- 
tions in our day reminds us of the 
16th century when there appeared 
Tyndale’s first translation of the New 
Testament from the Greek and the 
Pentateuch from the Hebrew in 1526 
and 1530, Coverdale’s Bible of 1535, 
Matthew’s Bible of 1537, the Great 
Bible of 1539, the Geneva Bible of 
1560, the Bishops’ Bible of 1568, and 
the Rheims New Testament of 1582. 
These formed the “ancestry” of the 
KJV. In our day we have not only 
the RSV, but also the British Protes- 
tant translation known as the New 
English Bible (NEB), 1961-1970; the 
British Catholic translation of 1966 
known as the Jerusalem Bible (JB), 
based on a French translation called 
popularly La Bible de Jérusalem, 
which was the work of the Jerusalem 
Dominicans done under the direction 
of the late beloved Pére de Vaux, 
who has been Haskell Lecturer at 
Oberlin; the New American Bible 
(NAB), 1970, translated by members 


of the Catholic Biblical Association of 
America, with four Protestant schol- 
ars participating, a translation which 
has much in common with the RSV 
because of certain similarities in ap- 
proach to the translation; the New 
Jewish Version (NJV), The Torah 
(the Five Books of Moses), appear- 
ing in 1962, under the chairmanship 
of Prof. Harry M. Orlinsky, published 
by the Jewish Publication Society of 
America. To these we should add 
the popular Today’s English Version, 
of which the New Testament, Good 
News for Modern Man, appeared in 
1966 under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society. And there are 
others. All translations made by com- 
petent scholars are welcomed and 
may add to our understanding of the 
meaning and message of Scripture. 
Among these many translations the 
RSV continues to play a significant 
role, in part because of the nature of 
the translation, its auspices, its in- 
volvement in the ecumenical life of 
our times, and the constituency and 
continuing work of the RSV Bible 
Committee. The RSV serves also as 
something of a standard Bible, as its 
name implies. The Committee has a 
total of 22 members in its Old and 
New Testament Sections, plus five 
members chosen for special compe- 
tencies in areas related to Bible 
translation. The Committee members 
come from the United States, Great 
Britain and Canada. | 
This report announces two special 
items. The first is the publication of 
the second edition of the RSV New 
Testament. It will be published sep- 
arately, and will also appear in vol- 
umes containing the Old and New 
Testament, the Old and New Testa- 
ment with the Apocrypha, and the 
RSV Common Bible. The publicity 
date for the Second Edition of the 
RSV New Testament was Jan. 1, 1973, 
although it had already appeared in 
some publications. The Second Edi- 
tion profits from textual and linguistic 
studies made since it was first issued. 
Many suggestions for revision were 
submitted to the Committee by indi- 
viduals and by two denominational 
committees. All of these were given 
careful consideration. Among the 
changes which may be _ especially 
noted is the restoration of the longer 
ending of Mark (16:9-20) and the ac- 
count of the woman caught in adul- 
tery (John 7:53-8:11) to the text, 
accompanied by informative notes 
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describing the various arrangements 
of the passages in the ancient author- 
ities. With new manuscript support 
two passages, Luke 22:19b-20 and 
24:51b, are restored to the text. Some 
of the revisions clarify the meaning 
through rephrasing or rewording the 
text. There are additional explana- 
tory notes. 

The other item of news represents 
a major innovation and important 
event in the history of the English 
Bible. This is the publication of the 
RSV Common Bible. The RSV Com- 
mon Bible was publicized in The 
Times of London for Oct. 24, 1972, 
in which it was hailed as the unity 
Bible, the first to be accepted by 
Protestant, Roman Catholic and Or- 
thodox Churches. It is to be pub- 
lished first in England during the 
Week of Prayer for Christian Unity 
in January 1973, and in this country 
during Lent, April 2, by Collins Press. 
It is copyrighted by the Division of 
Christian Education of the National 
Council of Churches, 1973, and pub- 
lishing privileges have been made 
available to all the licensed publish- 
ers of the RSV. The title, “Common 
Bible,” is not preempted for the RSV, 
but is in recognition of our common 
biblical heritage. 

A step toward the RSV Common 
Bible was taken when the RSV Bible 
Catholic Edition was issued in 1966. 
The first edition of the English Bible 
to secure both Catholic and Protes- 
tant approval was an annotated edi- 
tion of the RSV edited by the writer 
and Prof. Bruce M. Metzger of 
Princeton Theological Seminary in 
1966, bearing the imprimatur of Car- 
dinal Cushing of Boston. A Reader's 
Digest article hailed it with a special 
article entitled, “At Last: One Bible 
for All Christians.” The RSV Com- 
mon Bible is the first to have the ap- 
proval of representatives of all three 
branches of the Christian Church. 

Ecumenical agreement can be 
reached today in matters of transla- 
tion of the text of the Bible, and co- 
operative ecumenical biblical scholar- 
ship has long existed in national and 
international biblical societies. More 
difficult has been the problem of the 


The RSV Common Bible and others 
with the 2nd Edition of the 

New Testament or mentioned 

in Professor May’s article. 
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identification of those books of the 
Old Testament which are considered 
authoritative Scripture, that is, as be- 
longing to what is called the canon 
of Scripture. Orthodox, Catholics 
and Protestants are not in complete 
agreement on this. Out of the 
books known to Protestants as the 
Old Testament Apocrypha, eight and 
parts of two others are regarded by 
Catholics as canonical and are desig- 
nated by them as “deuterocanonical” 
books and passages.* They are also 
in the Greek canon. In the RSV 
Common Bible these are separated 
from the other Apocrypha (1 and 2 
Esdras and the Prayer of Manasseh) 
with a statement that 1 Esdras and 
the Prayer of Manasseh are included 
in the Greek canon. A statement in 
the list of Apocrypha/Deuterocanon- 
ical books informs the reader that the 
Greek canon also includes Psalm 151 
and 3 Maccabees, with 4 Maccabees 
as an appendix to the Greek canon. 
In the Common Bible these Apocry- 
pha/Deuterocanonical books of the 
Old Testament are placed after the 
Old Testament, rather than distrib- 
uted throughout the Old Testament. 

The Preface to the RSV Common 
Bible discusses (1) the general na- 
ture and arrangements of the RSV 
Common Bible; (2) the origins, na- 
ture, and publication of the RSV; (3) 


* The Apocrypha/Deuterocanonical books 


were largely written between the second cen- 
tury B.C. and the first century A.D. The 
Deuterocanonical Books consist of Tobit, 
Judith, additions to Esther, Wisdom, Eccles- 
iasticus, Baruch, Letter of Jeremiah (=Ba- 
ruch ch. 6), additions to Daniel, 1 and 2 
Maccabees. 
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the RSV Old Testament; (4) the RSV 
New Testament; (5) the RSV, The 
Apocrypha/Deuterocanonical Books, 
concluding with acknowledgements 
and ecumenical approvals. 

One of the tasks on which a special 
subcommittee of the RSV Commit: 
tee, under Prof. Bruce Metzger, is 
presently engaged is the translation 
of 3 and 4 Maccabees and Psalm 151, 
so that the complete Greek canon 
may be represented in RSV transla- 
tion. 

In other words, an arrangement 
has been worked out agreeable to all 
sides, without sacrifice of principle, 
and the RSV Common Bible has re- 
ceived warm approvals and endorse- 
ments from His Eminence, Cardinal 
Koenig, Archbishop of Vienna, as 
President of the World Catholic Fed- 
eration for the Biblical Apostolate; 
Archbishop Athenagoras of Thyateira 
and Great Britain, Exarch of the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constan- 
tinople; His Eminence Archbishop 
Iakovos, Archbishop of the Greek 
Orthodox Diocese of North and South 
America; Eugene C. Blake, General 
Secretary of the World Council of 
Churches; Michael Cantuar, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; Cardinal Hee- 
nan, Archbishop of Westminster; 
Gerald E. Knoff, Associate General 
Secretary of the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ, and others. 

Thus another major step forward 
toward the unity of the churches has 
been achieved by the publication of 
the RSV Common Bible, which can 
be read by people of all denomina- 
tions. 
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SUMMER OLYMPICS: A Personal Journal 


by William P. Cline, ‘55 


‘<5 hen I saw photographs of 
those who lost their lives in 
the bloodbath, I was filled 

with shock and horror. The fact 


that I recognized the faces of sev- 
eral I had seen in the Olympic Vil- 
lage made me feel a deeper sense of 
OSS tots 

Bill Cline, 55, was a host to the U. 
S. Olympic team (TEN THOUSAND 
STRONG, July/August 1972, p. 58) dur- 
ing last summer’s games in Munich, 
West Germany. He wrote the above 
sentences one week after the deaths 
of 11 Israeli athletes, five Black Sep- 
tember terrorists and one West Ger- 
man policeman. 

“I actually heard the shots that 
killed the first two Israeli athletes 
early Tuesday morning, Sept. 5, but 
assumed that the noises were explod- 
ing firecrackers. Four hours later, 


on my way to breakfast, I learned the 
horrible truth,” he wrote. 

Bill teaches German at Boulder 
(Colo.) High School and is a Ph.D. 
candidate in German at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. (Nearby Denver 
was to be the 1976 Winter Olympic 
Games’ site until Colorado voters de- 
feated the plan last November.) Bill's 
wife (Eileen Tate, 56) represents the 
classes of 1952 to 1961 on the Alum- 
ni Board. 

Present for all or most of the sum- 
mer games’ ups and downs, Bill, 
captain of the 1955 Oberlin track 
team, kept a personal journal which 
covers the period July 22-Sept. 9. 
This record, excerpts following, pro- 
vides a glimpse at one of human- 
kind’s more complicated struggles 
between those who have diverse 
views about international cooperation 
and understanding: 


July 22-31. The first ten days in Mu- 
nich, for the 65 hosts and 600 host- 
esses, have been an interesting expe- 
rience. The weather was hot and 
sticky when we arrived and assem- 
bled for our first meeting. The at- 
mosphere is one of expectation and 
curiosity. The hosts are predomi- 
nantly German (70%), the rest from 
Africa, Norway, Denmark, _ Italy, 
Mexico, Brazil, etc. I am one of two 
American hosts chosen by the Ger- 
man Organizational Olympic Com- 
mittee for this job. Our first meet- 
ing, as well as most others during 
these first ten days, was marked with 
confusion and tension: class instruc- 
tion, Olympic park orientation and 
lectures were often poorly organized. 
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Lecturers occasionally arrive late or 
not at all. Group leaders are poorly 
informed or not informed at all about 
procedures, facilities and German 
Olympic Committee (GOC) policies. 
In all fairness, however, I think this 
is attributable more to the bureau- 
cratic, over-organized nature of the 
GOC itself than to the incompetence 
of individual group leaders. In spite 
of these problems, our small band of 
65 hosts has become close and devel- 
oped a warm esprit de corps... . 

On the lighter side, there have 
been frequent social mixers. Women 
and men are generally housed in sepa- 
rate dormitories, but this does not 
pose problems for those who wish to 
become better acquainted. Although 
the women’s quarters are guarded as 
closely as Ft. Knox, the men’s quar- 
ters are loosely supervised. 

Because of our strange orientation 
arrangements, the 600 hostesses have 
virtually been kept hidden from the 
65 hosts for the entire ten-day ori- 
entation. Many stories have cropped 
up in both quarters about how the 
other groups are being treated. The 
local newspapers have played this to 
the hilt and, consequently, there have 
been some interesting articles every 
day. a 


August 1-7. “Work” begins. Some 
of the hosts and hostesses have been 
asked to conduct guided tours 
through the Village and various Olym- 
pic sites. Those not giving tours are 
instead given “Mickey Mouse” tests 
on rules, policies and identification 
of facilities... . 

The beautiful buildings provided 
for Olympic personnel as living quar- 
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ters are an experience in themselves. 
They are very pleasant, modern, 
high-rise apartments — when viewed 
from the outside. Once inside you 
find that the rooms are small, drab 
and equipped with army beds and 
wall lockers. It was a replay of my 
four months at Ft. Leonard Wood, 
Mo. 


August 8-14. After two hot, muggy 
weeks of Chicago-like weather, the 
monsoon rains have hit the Olympic 
Village. . . . Visitations by tourists to 
both the Olympic site and the Vil- 
lage have fallen off and waistlines are 
trimmed because of fewer trips to 
the cafeteria. ... 

This week we had our second host- 
hostess party in the basement of a 
student dormitory near the hostess’ 
quarters. . . . More people, louder 
music, dance space reduced to one 
square inch per person and the air 
so thick you could “cut it and stack 
it in blocks.”. . . 


August 15-20. Two days after the 
American “chef de mission,” Colonel 
Miller, arrived at the Olympic Vil- 
lage, I moved into new quarters be- 
neath the American headquarters. 
My life has changed drastically since 
then. Walking has been reduced 
from eight to four miles per day; the 
food is 100 times better. Best of all, 
I have contact with the real glamor 
of the Olympic Games: the competi- 
tors, both past and present. It was 
a great experience that first day to 
walk through the Village and talk 
and share ideas with Rod Milburn, 
Lee Evans, Olga Connolly, Jon Car- 
los, Ralph Boston, Wilma Rudolph 
and Bill Toomey. I am amazed and 
touched by their humility and desire 
to mingle with “the crowd”... . 

An interesting thing about the 
Olympic Village and most of the 
Olympic sites is the strict security at 
all entrance points. There are sev- 
eral guards at each entrance and 
passes have to be shown at all times. 
Often the guards are stationed only 
20 yards apart, so you have to keep 
your pass available until you get into 
the Village proper. Don’t forget your 
pass! The guard may have seen 
you go by a few minutes before and 
even be on a first-name basis with 
you, but with no pass you are no bet- 
ter off than “Beckmann” in Borchert’s 
“Draussen vor der Tur” (“Outside in 
Front of the Door”)... . 
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August 21. The wide array of colors 
worn by athletes, the many lan- 
guages spoken and the close ties de- 
veloping between both men and wom- 
en of the 122 represented countries 
is in keeping with the international 
fellowship hoped for in this great 
world event. This closeness is evi- 
denced by the daily exchanges of 
athletes’ nationality pins. A favorite 
meeting place to exchange these pins 
and talk shop is the Milk Bar near 
the Village’s main entrance. The pin 
exchanges are simultaneously humor- 
ous and exciting. 

The closeness of international ath- 
letes, however, is not without its 
problems. There has been the con- 
stant threat of racial and _ political 
controversy which could ruin the 
very concept of the Olympic Games. 
Since Aug. 15 there has existed the 
possibility of a boycott by black ath- 
letes from the U.S., Africa, the West 
Indies and South America in protest 
over the participation of Rhodesia in 
the Games. Pre-Olympic competi- 
tion already has suffered from the 
controversy. ... 


August 22. The IOC today voted 
86-31 to withdraw the invitation to 
Rhodesia to compete in the Munich 
Olympics. This vote represents a vic- 
tory for black African nations that 
had threatened to pull out of the Mu- 
nich Games if Rhodesia had been 
permitted to compete. Avery Brun- 
dage, president of the IOC, had 
earlier threatened to oust boycotting 
nations from the IOC and bar them 
from future Olympics. The atmos- 
phere was tense and grim as two 
members of the Rhodesian team were 
told of the final decision. 


August 24. In a somewhat anti- 
climactic atmosphere following the 
settlement of the Rhodesian ques- 
tion, Lord Michael Killanin of Ire- 
land was elected president of the 
IOC, to succeed Brundage. In his 
acceptance speech Killanin tactfully 
avoided taking issue on any of the 
policies drafted by Brundage during 
the latter’s long term as president of 
the IOC. Killanin did, however, in- 
timate that he has some ideas about 
overall changes in Olympic policies. 

This afternoon the American team, 
complete in traveling uniforms, was 
welcomed by Olympic Village Mayor 
Troeger, along with delegations from 
Egypt, Great Britain, Sweden and 


New Zealand. It was a very pom- 
pous occasion. Each team stood at 
attention as their respective national 
anthems were played and their flags 
raised. For some strange reason I 
felt a bit nostalgic and proud as the 
“Star Spangled Banner” was played. 


August 25. Today was very “fun” 
and exciting. The approaching 
games and all of the excitement that 
usually accompanies them have cre- 
ated a tense atmosphere of expecta- 
tion. Security measures have been 
strengthened to keep unauthorized 
persons from entering the Village. 
German security measures are very 
odd. Nothing is done half-way. In- 
stead of becoming more demanding 
about who should or should not be 
issued passes to the Village, they 
stopped issuing them altogether. The 
result: several American VIP’s who 
are essential to the operation of our 
Olympic team were denied entrance 
to their offices. The problem was 
quickly solved by the introduction of 
the “Super Stateside Smuggling Sys- 
tem” (4 la Bill Cline). We simply 
drove an authorized automobile to 
the entrance, picked up the VIP pas- 
sengers and brought them into the 
Village at the automobile entrance. 


August 26. This has been a day I 
will remember for a long time; the 
day for the opening ceremonies of 
the 1972 Summer Olympic Games. 
Athletes from 122 nations paraded 
around the track and aligned them- 
selves on the field before 80,000 spec- 
tators. When all had marched in, 
the mass of some 12,000 athletes re- 
sembled a living, multicolored jigsaw 
puzzle. The two-hour festivities were 
capped by the traditional lighting of 
the Olympic flame to inaugurate the 
20th Summer Games. 


August 27. Security restrictions eased 
up for some reason today, so the 
“Super Stateside Smuggling System” 
didn’t get much use. The weather 
has been excellent and the Yanks 
came through with some fine per- 
formances. 

An evening reception for all U.S. 
Olympic administration personnel at 
the American Consulate was a gala 
affair featuring such guests as Prin- 
cess Grace (Monaco) and her daugh- 
ter, James Lovell, Burt Lancaster, 
Jesse Owens and Sidney Poitier. 
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August 28. The best description of 
today is that it belonged to American 
swimmers, and particularly to Mark 
Spitz who won two gold medals with 
firsts in the 200-meter butterfly and 
as anchorman on the winning 400- 
meter freestyle relay, both in world 
record times. .. . 


August 30. Mark Spitz, the U.S.’s 
glamor boy of swimming, did not 
compete today but was involved in 
a rather controversial incident. When 
he received his medal for the 200- 
meter victory, he removed his shoes 
and raised them above his head. The 
shoes’ brand was easily recognized, 
so a rumor has cropped up about 
Spitz’s free advertising. .. . 


August 31. Yesterday Mark Spitz in- 
creased his total of gold medals to 
five, with victories in the 100-meter 
butterfly and as anchorman on the 
victorious 800-meter freestyle relay. . . 

Several Olympic judges have re- 
ceived warnings from the IOC con- 
cerning faulty officiating at competi- 
tions thus far. 


September 1. At a press conference 
today, Stan Wright, coach of the U.S. 
sprinters, told reporters that he was 
responsible for Eddie Hart’s and Ray 
Robinson’s showing up late for their 
quarter-final heats in the 100-meter 
dash. 

.. . A New Orleans doctor com- 
mented today that drug use among 
athletes at the Games this year is less 
than at previous Olympics. The IOC 
makes spot checks each day at every 
sport to determine whether “speed” 
or other drugs are being used by 
competing athletes. ... 


September 2. Tensions have erupted 
between the Americans and_ their 
West German hosts concerning 
charges of “arrogant” behavior among 
American athletes and officials. Be- 
cause of the strict security measures 
used by German gate guards, some 
Americans have branded them the 
“Orange Gestapos.” Communications 
often have been bad and this only 
serves to increase tensions. 


September 4. In an unprecedented 
performance, Mark Spitz won his sev- 
enth gold medal today, helping the 
U.S. to a world record (3:48:16) vic- 
tory in the 400-meter medley relay. 

The U.S. has had its share of dis- 
appointments and surprises up to this 
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point. For the latter category one 
would have to mention the strong 
showing of the swimmers. The ma- 
jor complaint among American ath- 
letes and coaches has concerned the 
officiating, particularly in boxing and 
wrestling. Although some _ referees 
have been dismissed and_ others 
warned, their decisions stand and 
cannot be changed. 


September 5. The Olympic Games 
received a horrible jolt early this 
morning when five Arab_ terrorists 
gained entrance to the Olympic Vil- 
lage by climbing over a fence and 
shot their way into the Israeli team’s 
headquarters in the Olympic Village, 
after climbing a fence and killing two 
Israeli athletes and taking nine others 
as hostages. The terrorists then 
threatened to kill the nine hostages 
unless many Arab prisoners held in 
Israel were released. The whole 
world was shocked by this sudden 
and brutal act. The Egyptian team 
flew home today, and so did Mark 
Spitz, under heavy security. 


September 6. The 24 tense hours of 
waiting for news of the nine hostages 
included an hour of emotional me- 
morial services at Olympic Stadium 
for the slain Israelis. This morning 
we learned that the total number of 
dead has reached 17. Much confu- 
sion centered around the fate of the 
nine hostages until the final and 
bloody truth was learned. 

There has been much discussion 
about whether the Games should be 
continued. Sentiment has run strong 
on both sides, but the final decision 
rested with Brundage and the other 
IOC members. In an_ emotional 
speech to the huge crowd that came 
to pay homage to the slain athletes, 
Brundage strongly affirmed that the 
Games would continue. 


September 9. In a game that defied 
all reason, the U.S. basketball team 
was defeated by the Russians, 51-50. 
With America leading 50-49 and one 
second of playing time left, the Rus- 
sians mysteriously were given three 
more seconds to play. In that short 
space of time, the stunned American 
team, who thought they had won, 
watched a full-court pass and _last- 
second Russian shot make the basket. 

The U.S. team filed a protest and 
refused to accept the second place 
silver medals. This seemed to be an- 


other case of American athletes suf- 
fering from the decisions of poor of- 
ficiating.... 


Epilogue. The 1972 Olympic Games 
are over but the various controversies 
which linger in their wake may even 
result in our having seen the last of 
the “modern” Olympics. As a for- 
eign language teacher I think the 
controversies underscore a_ world- 
wide need for vastly improved com- 
munication. The communication of 
thoughts and ideas in a foreign lan- 
guage classroom is far less compli- 
cated, of course, than the communi- 
cation of thoughts and ideas in an 
international atmosphere. 

Our complex society leaves pre- 
cious little time for individuals to 
care about anything that does not 
personally concern them. The active 
participants and officials did not have 
the strength and conviction to prac- 
tice enough concern and love for their 
fellow men, but neither did the un- 
involved audience and the onlookers 
in the stadium and on television. A 
world that permits acts of violence 
against people because of the color 
of their skin, the church they attend, 
or the very way in which they think, 
is a world where bloodbaths can oc- 
cur at international spectacles like the 
Olympic Games. Poor communica- 
tions result in controversies about ref- 
ereeing, tension between West Ger- 
mans and “arrogant” Americans, the 
various political disputes with racial 
Overtones, and _ controversies  sur- 
rounding the quick decision by the 
IOC to punish Vince Matthews and 
Wayne Collett for what appears to 
be their “flagrant” behavior during 
the award ceremonies. 

It would take a great deal of love, 
prayer and hope to obtain the miss- 
ing sense of brotherhood that should 
naturally exist among all men and 
displace the hatred and fear that 
keep us all so far apart. It may be 
that the complex machinery of our 
society is too wrapped up in mate- 
rial progress and cannot find the time 
and energy to solve the human prob- 
lems which face us. On the other 
hand, I don’t think it’s ever too late 
for individuals to be willing to do 
their part toward furthering interna- 
tional peace and understanding. 
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CLASS OF 

1972 
OCCUPATIONAL 
SUMMARY 


By Dorothy M. Smith, '29, Director 
Office of Placement 
and Graduate Counseling 


Ithough the class of 1972 showed 
Ata increase over 1971 in the total 

number beginning graduate study 
last fall, the trend of the last four 
years to spend at least a year of “non- 
academic” activity prior to advanced 
study is still in evidence, especially 
in the liberal arts group. For men in 
both the College and the Conserva- 
tory, the number going directly into 
advanced study increased (from 38% 
to 44% for the Arts and Sciences and 
from 34% to 56% for the Conserva- 
tory). However, for women there 
was a reduction from 39% to 34.6% in 
Arts and Sciences, but an increase 
from 51.6% to 54.6% in the Conserva- 
tory. Because competition in law and 
medicine has been especially keen in 
the last two years, a number who 
hoped to begin graduate study in 
these fields but were not accepted are 
doing interim work and re-applying 
for 1973. 

About 35% of the class reported 
some type of employment, ranging 
from temporary or part-time work to 
long-range training programs. About 
a third are doing work related to so- 
cial change and/or holding short- 
term jobs and planning on advanced 
study next year. Most men reported 
that they were no longer obligated 
for military service, although a few 
with low draft numbers had enlisted 
or were expecting to begin service 
soon. 

Some 7% of the class reported plans 
not yet settled, and another 12% had 
not replied to the questionnaire. Both 
of these groups include people who 
had held summer jobs or were trav- 
eling and did not begin to make more 
permanent job plans until fall. 
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Whether it’s a result of “women’s 
lib” we’re not sure, but no woman is 
a homemaker only — all the married 
women are studying or employed. 

As usual, the class has scattered 
widely. Thirty-nine are abroad — 16 
studying, 10 employed, 3 Peace 
Corps, 10 traveling — in 14 countries: 
Austria, Canada, Egypt, England, 
France, Francophone, Germany, Is- 
rael, Italy, Japan, Morocco, Nigeria, 
Taiwan, Vietnam. 

Salary information is incomplete 
and many who did report listed hour- 
ly rates so a total salary is difficult 
to estimate. From the information 
available, the range for full-time work 
in the U.S. was $4000 to $11,500. 
Federal government salaries ranged 
from $7319-$9053, state government 
$7800-$11,000; computer programmers 
$6000-$11,500; teaching $6000-$9300; 
general business $4500-$10,200; social 
service $4800-$7800; other fields 
$4320-$9000. Hourly rates (office, 
teacher aide, farming, general labor) 
ranged from $1.65-$3.65. Volunteer 
work (Peace Corps, VISTA, private 
agencies ) usually paid living expenses 
and a small stipend. For the 91 (36 
men, 55 women) for whom we have 
yearly equivalents, the range for men 
was $4000-$11,500 (median $7300) 
and for women $4320-$10,200 (me- 
dian $6500). 

Of those employed, 168 reported 
sources for their positions. Forty-four 
secured positions through suggestions 
of friends (many of them Oberlin stu- 
dents or graduates); 34 others made 
direct applications (letter or in per- 
son); 11 credited relatives, newspaper 
advertisements, and government civil 
service tests; 14 came through Ober- 
lin sources (OPGC, major depart- 
ment); 16 were due to former 
employers; 6 through agencies, 3 
placement offices in other colleges; 
others through “pure luck,” social 
change magazine, etc. Seven are selt- 
employed. Many used OPGC facili- 
ties and resources in planning job 
campaigns and in furnishing refer- 
ences to prospective employers. 

In contrast to the class of 1971, 
when 47 men and 60 women were 
married by Nov. 1, in 1972, 54 men 
and 49 women are married (womens 
lib or economics?). Because 1972 is 
a larger class, the percentage married 
dropped from 20% to 17%. The num- 
ber married prior to graduation 
dropped from 62 to 48 (27 men, 21 
women), while the same number, 55 


(27 men, 28 women) were married 
during the summer and early fall. 
Another 15 (9 men, 6 women) are en- 
gaged and plan 1973 weddings. 
Forty-four married classmates; 22 (13 
men, 9 women) Oberlinians from 
other classes; and 37 (20 men, 17 
women) non-Oberlinians. Of those 
engaged, two couples are classmates, 
4 (3 men, 1 woman) engaged to 
other Oberlinians; and 7 (4 men, 3 
women) to non-Oberlinians. 

Each year some who began study 
with another class elect to join that 
class for alumni purposes. Forty-nine 
(8%) who received degrees in 1972 
will in the future be listed with other 
classes: 35 with 1971, 5 with 1970 and 
1969, and 4 with 1973. 


COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES 
Bachelor of Arts 

Study 

Two hundred and twelve (123 
men, 89 women), or 39.4%, are en- 
rolled in graduate or professional 
study. Of these, 98 are in profes- 
sional fields — 26 medicine (19 men, 
7 women); 18 law (15 men, 3 wom- 
en); 15 education (4 men, 11 wom- 
en); 11 theology (10 men, 1 woman); 
5 social work (1 man, 4 women); 4 
business administration (3 men, 1 
woman); 3 women in library science; 
2 men in regional planning; 2 women 
in journalism; 2 actuarial science (1 
man, 1 woman); 1 man each in hos- 
pital administration, industrial engi- 
neering, broadcast journalism, film, 
computer science; 1 woman each in 
student counseling, learning disabil- 
ities, nutrition and paralegal training. 

One hundred and fourteen are in 
“academic” fields, studying for mas- 
ters or Ph.D. degrees. Sciences have 
41 — 1 psychology (9 men, 6 wom- 
en); 13 biology (8 men, 5 women); 
4 mathematics (3 men, 1 woman); 3 
women in geology and in pre-medical 
sciences; 1 man in chemistry and in 
physics; 1 woman in human develop- 
ment. There are 23 in social sciences 
and in languages. The social sciences 
include: 6 history (3 men, 3 women), 
5 sociology (2 men, 3 women), 4 men 
in political science; 3 men in econom- 
ics; 2 men in Asian studies; 2 interna- 
tional relations (1 man, 1 woman), 
and 1 woman in anthropology. In 
the languages, 11 English literature 
(4 men, 7 women), 4 German (2 
men, 2 women), 3 Russian (1 man, 2 
women ), 2 Japanese (1 man, 1 wom- 


an), 1 man classics and 1 Spanish, 1 
woman linguistics. Other liberal arts 
fields include 8 in art history (3 men, 
5 women), 7 men in philosophy, 2 
men in music performance and 2 
women in musicology, 2 women in 
studio art, 1 woman in physical edu- 
cation and 1 in drama, and 4 men 
with field only listed as “liberal arts.” 

The group in advanced study has 
enrolled in 106 institutions — 91 col- 
leges and universities and 1 special- 
ized school in the U.S. and 14 institu- 
tions abroad. About half of the total 
are enrolled in 17 institutions. Mich- 
igan has 15, Chicago 14, Oberlin 9, 
Northwestern and Yale 7 each, Co- 
lumbia and Indiana 6 each, Cornell 5, 
Boston University, Harvard and Stan- 
ford 4 each, and Case Western Re- 
serve, Cincinnati, Connecticut, Johns 
Hopkins and Wisconsin 3 each. In- 
stitutions abroad — England 5, Ger- 
many 3, Canada 2 and France, Israel, 
Italy, and Japan, 1 each. Three per- 
sons are studying privately. 

The graduate institutions in the 
U.S. are widely spread — 31 in the 
Midwest, 25 in the Middle Atlantic 
area, 11 in New England, 8 on the 
West Coast, 6 in the Southeast, 5 in 
the Southwest, 4 in the South, and 1 
in the Rocky Mountain area. 

Though the number receiving fi- 
nancial aid for advanced study was 
slightly larger than in 1971 (97 com- 
pared to 94), it represented a de- 
crease from 51% to 45.5% of those in 
graduate study. Again, the major 
source of financial aid was the institu- 
tion — 29 secured teaching and re- 
search assistantships, 22 fellowships 
(tuition and part or all living ex- 
penses), and 13 part or full tuition 
scholarships; four others have intern- 
ships as part of MAT programs. 


Thirty-four received awards from 
foundations or government grants. 
These included five awards from 


Oberlin funds; 22 government awards 
(NSF, VA, NIH, NIMH, PHS, 
NDEA, Fulbright, Teacher Corps, 
Health Professions Education Act); 
and 5 foundations (Fund for Theo- 
logical Education, Hoover Founda- 
tion, Ford Foundation, N. J. Zinc Co., 
Danforth Foundation), 

With the present competitive situa- 
tion for admission in law and medi- 
cine, there is also a very keen com- 
petition for financial aid. Only four 
of the 44 enrolled in study in these 
fields reported receiving aid. If we 
omit these two fields in our statistics, 
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we find that 55% of those studying in 
other fields received aid. (It should 
be noted that some people did not 
apply for financial aid.) On the 
whole, chances for financial aid were 
better in the academic fields. In sci- 
ences 75% received aid, in social sci- 
ences 67%, and in languages 50% re- 
ported some form of aid. 


Employment 

One hundred and ninety-six (94 
men, 102 women) are employed — 
business 49, education 36, social work 
20, general labor 19, government work 
18, journalism 12, science research 9, 
library work 6, museum 5, all other 
work 22. Forty-four were seeking 
employment after summer jobs, study, 
or travel, or work on political cam- 
paigns. Another 67 (35 men, 32 
women) did not report in time for 
our reporting deadlines. 

About a third of those reporting 
employment indicated that they were 
doing work related to social change 
or were holding temporary jobs and 
planning on further study in 1973-74. 
Jobs in the social change areas in- 
cluded work in counseling centers, 
community development, child care, 
probation, community mental health, 
tutoring, public interest research, 
environmental affairs research, edu- 
cational and abortion research, recre- 
ation, legal assistance, casework, 
planning council, and volunteer work 
for social action organizations, VISTA, 
and Peace Corps. Temporary or 
“non-academic” work included some 
jobs in business, motel clerk, con- 
struction labor, ambulance driver, 
hospital maintenance and orderly, 
factory work, cab driver, gas station 
attendant, painter, waitress, cook, ap- 
ple picker, teacher aide. 

Among the business occupations 
were: selling used cars, working in 
family firms, beverage store clerk, 
camera salesman, advertising account 


(ASST oR ERS" LG aS 
The Directory of the Class of 1972, 
listing addresses, occupations and per- 
sonal news, has been compiled by the 
Office of Placement and Graduate 
Counseling and published by the 
Alumni Association. Copies were 
sent in November to members of the 
classes of. 1972 and 1973. Others 
may order free copies from Dorothy 
M. Smith, Director, OPGC, Peters 
Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


executive, assistant in architect’s of- 
fice, stock research in bank, program- 
mers; title searcher, planning analyst, 
bookstore clerk, insurance under- 
writer, telephone company service 
representative and management 
trainee, payroll clerk, and a variety of 
general office and secretarial jobs for 
business firms, lawyers, educational 
institutions, and hospitals. One man 
has his own foreign coin business. 
Twelve (4 men, 8 women) are edi- 
torial assistants or reporters on news- 
papers and magazines; 2 are working 
with filmmaking firms. 

Of the 36 (15 men, 21 women) em- 
ployed in education, 28 are teaching 
and 8 in college administrative offices. 
Teachers include 9 secondary, 3 ele- 
mentary (teacher aide), 4 pre-school, 
5 special education, 2 music educa- 
tion, 2 English as a foreign language. 
Four men and 3 women are adminis- 
trative assistants at Oberlin. One 
man is assistant director of the Up- 
ward Bound program at Earlham 
College. 

Twenty (11 men, 9 women) are in 
various forms of social work — recrea- 
tion leader, casework with foster care 
services, neighborhood planning coun- 
cil, counselor for adolescent girls, 
psychotherapist in a state school, pro- 
bation officer, child care staff, com- 
munity development organization, 
mental health program, VISTA, youth 
counselor. 

Twenty are in “labor” jobs — con- 
struction, farm work, factory, apple 
picking, waitress, etc. 

Eighteen (11 men, 7 women) are 
working for government agencies — 
13 federal, 3 city, 1 state, 1 foreign. 
Agencies include Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, General Services Administra- 
tion, Department of Agriculture, 
Department of Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Postal Service, R.R. 
Retirement Board, senator’s office, 
state of Wisconsin, cities of Roches- 
ter, Cleveland, New York; and the 
Japanese foreign service. 

Nine (5 men, 4 women) are in sci- 
ence research — 8 in medical research, 
1 psychology lab technician. Six 
women are library aides in university 
and public libraries; 5 women are as- 
sistants in art and natural history 
museums. 

Other occupations include: potter- 
weaver, administrative assistant, the- 
ater costume design, geriatrics atten- 
dant, instrument maker, architectural 
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drafting trainee, writer, public inter- 
est research, hospital orderly, sculptor, 
theater technical director, director of 
Negro cultural center, and for the 
summer and fall political campaign 
workers. 

Seven men are in military service — 
Army 5, Naval Reserve 1, National 
Guard 1. Three others expected to 
enlist or be drafted soon. 

Twelve (5 men, 7 women) are 
spending several months in travel 
abroad, most of them in Europe. 
(Two are on Watson Fellowships for 
a year of independent study and 
travel in Europe and in Africa. ) 


Master of Arts 

Twelve persons received the A.M. 
(6 of them in art). Four are teaching 
at Lorain County Community Col- 
lege, 2 at universities abroad (Taiwan 
and Yugoslavia); 1 is continuing 
study for the Ph.D. in art history; 2 
others are working abroad (chemist 
in India and librarian in Germany), 
1 is a curatorial assistant in a college 
art museum. Two others are full-time 
homemakers. 


Master of Arts in Teaching 

With the closing of the M.A.T. pro- 
grams, the last group of M.A.T. in- 
terns received their degrees in 1972. 
Twelve received elementary M.A.T. 
degrees; one the secondary M.A.T. 
degree. All of the elementary group 
are teaching this year (4 at schools 
where they were interns, 8 at new 
schools). They have located in Ohio 
4. Vermont 2, New Mexico, Maine, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey, and Iowa, 1 each. They are 
teaching in grades 1-6, and also in 
remedial reading, an open education 
program for ages 5-7, and in a bilin- 
gual program. The one man com- 
pleting the secondary M.A.T. is com- 
bining substitute teaching with 
temporary industrial work. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Study 

Thirty-six of the 65 Conservatory 
graduates (55.4%) are studying, all 
but 4 of them in music. Ten (4 men, 
6 women) are studying piano, 5 com- 
position, 5 voice, 4 organ. Other 
fields are violin, cello, bassoon, 
French horn, percussion, musicology, 
viola, music theater. Three (1 man, 
2 women) are studying religion and 
1 wornan student personnel. Halt 
(but 61% men, 39% women) have 
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BACHELOR OF ARTS 
Percent Men 


1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 
Study 73.5 50.4 53.7 439 379 43.8 
Employed 15.3. 33.7 824 304 33.7 933.5 
Military Service 2.4 5.0 3.1 27 a5 25 
Travel - - 8 A 15 18 
No Work Sought A ~ - 8 s . 
Unsettled 3.2 4.3 5.4 8.4 12.3 6.0 
No Information 5.2 6.6 46 134 111 £124 
No. Men in Class 249 258 259 263 261 281 

Percent Women 
Study 543 40.7 43.7 332 388 346 
Employed 396.9 42.2 37.7 434 361 39.7 
Military Service ~ 2 = m = s 
Travel - - 2.0 9 1.8 ONG 
No Work Sought 1.0 A 1.0 3.9 Re) - 
Unsettled 3.9 7.9 8.6 7.1 13.2- 710.5 
No Information 3.9 8.8 Omer) Isp 96 125 
No. Women in Class 205 228 199 226 219 257 
BACHELOR OF MUSIC 
Percent Men 

1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 
Study 68.3 46.7 542 532 343 563 
Employed 1446 167 315 20 400 281 
Military Service Go - 23,3 8.6 15.6 2.9 - 
Travel - - - - 2.9 - 
No Work Sought - - - ~ ~ - 
Unsettled 4,9 3.3 - 3.1 5.6 6.2 
No Information 49 10.0 5.7 <i ee 6.2 
No. Men in Class 4] 30 35 32 35 32 

Percent Women 

Study 540 381 588 432 516 546 
Employed 388.0 548 235 432 345 333 
Military Service ~ - ~ - = y 
Travel - - - 2.8 3.5 3.0 
No Work Sought - - ~ ~ 3.5 - 
Unsettled 2.0 - 147 5.4 ~ 3.0 
No Information 6.0 (hk 3.0 5.4 6.9 6.1 
No. Women in Class 50 42 34 37 29 33 


a 


some form of financial aid: 7 assist- 
antships, 5 tuition scholarships, 4 
fellowships from institutions; and 2 
Fulbright Fellowships _ for study 
abroad. They are studying at 20 
schools in the U.S. and 2 in Germany. 
Half are in 7 institutions: 3 each at 
Illinois, Indiana, Juilliard, and Michi- 
gan; 2 each at Iowa, Northwestern, 
and Gordon-Conwell Theological 
Seminary. Three are studying pri- 


vately. 


Employment 

Twenty (9 men, 11 women) are 
employed. Twelve (5 men, 7 wom- 
en) are teaching music (8 in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, 3 private- 
ly, 1 in junior college); 3 are playing 
in orchestras, 1 a freelance harpist, 1 
church organist-choir director, and 1 
music store salesman. Two women 
are in non-music office jobs; one is 
traveling. Three reported plans yet 
unsettled; 5 did not report on plans. 
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Mark Holbert, ’74, chairman of ABUSUA, set the tone 

for the day ina 9 a.m. rally in front of the King Building: 
“If we accomplish anything here . . . it’s going to have to be 
unity. Songs in Finney Chapel (lower right) were 
described by the Review as “community building.” 


SELF- 
DETERMINATION 
DAY 


he deaths of two students at 

Southern University in Baton 

Rouge, La., Nov. 16 touched off 
a “day of self determination” in Ober- 
lin Noy. 20 that differed from but was 
reminiscent of 1967 “Think-ins,” the 
aftermath of Martin Luther King’s as- 
sassination in 1968 and the deaths of 
students at Kent State and Jackson 
State in 1970. 

This time ABUSUA, the black stu- 
dent organization, proposed the series 
of events which included a Senate- 
endorsed moratorium, processions 
through the town, public meetings in 
Finney Chapel and faculty endorse- 
ment of minimum goals of the Afri- 
can-American Community and De- 
velopment Program (THOUGHTS ON 
EDUCATIONAL REFORM, July-August 
1972) regarding minority education. 

White students, having been es- 
tranged from the political thoughts 
and feelings of the Afro community, 
were suddenly confronted with the 
present day consciousness of a black 
society that had not made itself vis- 
ible in their world. Racism in Ober- 
lin was opened to a public discussion. 
The mood was not one of protest or 
“symbolism.” There was a search for 
answers. White and black students 
outside a meeting of the General Fac- 
ulty on Nov. 21 did not show the 


passion of 1970 gatherings but they Albert McQueen, ’52, associate professor of sociology and 
definitely were not apathetic. anthropology, reminds a Finney Chapel audience 
The feeling of “they're there and that Oberlin played a strong role in preparing teachers 
were here” that Time described in for black colleges. Black students at Oberlin are 
its discussion of “The Two Societies” requesting many of the same rights as those at 
on U.S. campuses in its issue of Nov. Southern University. Moratorium procession (shown 
27 was not evident at Oberlin. turning from W. College into S. Main) followed the 
black, green and red flag of black liberation. 
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TAPPAN 
SQUARE 
NOTEBOOK 


Death of an Idea 

The budget crunch and a basic dif- 
ference in opinion about casting have 
ended the summer Oberlin Music 
Theater after four seasons. 

Provost Ellworth Carlson, 39, an- 
nounced cancellation of the 1973 sea- 
son Jan. 15 “in view of the deficit of 
the past season and the anticipated 
deficit of the coming season.” He 
said it was hoped that a Summer Mu- 
sic Theater might be resumed in 1974 
on a “new basis, involving increased 
participation by students from Ober- 
lin College and elsewhere.” 

The “new basis” was something 
Roy Lazarus, director of OMT from 
its beginning, saw no need for. “The 
OMT was conceived as the very an- 
tithesis of what has come to be known 
as the ‘college workshop.’ Rather it 
was to be a professional enterprise 
in every sense of the word; remark- 
able in that its performers would be 
highly motivated, gifted, young stu- 
dents and professionals.” 

Actually, the demise of the sum- 
mer program which thrilled residents 
of Oberlin and much of northern 
Ohio for four years points up the 
problem OMT faced from the very 
beginning: the gap between what it 
costs to produce bona fide opera and 
what the public is able and willing 
to pay. Lazarus, a professional, in- 
sisted on professional productions. 

His experiment paid off in that the 
mixture of professionals and talented 
amateurs enabled each to learn from 
the other and the result was some- 
thing never seen in the purely pro- 
fessional productions nor in the 
“learning by doing” productions of 
the G. & S. Players which the summer 
OMT replaced. 

But Hall Auditorium has only 500 
seats. If you sold out every seat for 
every performance, you couldn’t 
make a profit. What’s more, the 
“public” preferred musical comedy to 
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opera. The College spent $58,000 in 
the 1969 season and $42,000 in 1970. 
There always were hopes that 
“angels” would be found. But there 
were too few. In 1971, OMT sup- 
porters found “guarantors” who were 
willing to underwrite any losses. The 
guarantors didn’t have to pay any- 
thing that year because the Natural 
Endowment of the Arts gave a siz- 
able contribution. The College paid 
out $10,000, however. 

In the 1972 season, the OMT fin- 
ished $25,000 in the red and the 
guarantors had to cover the deficit. 
The College paid over $5,000 of this 
deficit. 

When budgeting was discussed for 
the 1973 season, some of the guaran- 
tors felt less angelic. They insisted 
upon more college students and few- 
er professionals. Lazarus agreed. He 
had resigned as associate professor of 
music theater to devote his full ef- 
forts to the summer program. He 
argued that a wider search for tal- 
ented college students would add to 
expenses. A “standoff” in this situa- 
tion meant no more summer Oberlin 
Music Theater in the Lazarus “tradi- 
tion.” 


Humanities Consultant 

President Fuller served for two weeks 
last fall at high schools in Alaska and 
Hawaii as a consultant in the Nation- 
al Humanities Faculty program, sup- 
ported by the National Endowment 
for the Humanities. 

He visited Nome High School Oct. 
24 and Wonder Park, Clark, Dimond- 
Mears and East High School in the 
Anchorage Borough School District 
Oct. 25-27 for discussions of “Science 
and Society.” He was at Kailua High 
School in Honolulu Oct. 31 to Nov. 
2 to help improve humanities and 
“Science and Society” courses already 
offered there. 

Fourteen schools in the U.S. have 
National Humanities Faculty grants 
this year and each receives up to 
$5,000 for approximately 20 days of 
consulting services. This is the first 
year that schools outside the main- 
land have been selected. 

The National Humanities Faculty 
was founded in 1968 under the aus- 
pices of Phi Beta Kappa to encourage 
attention to humanities in schools. 


Four More Dry Years? 

For the first time since 1959, the city 
of Oberlin held a “local option” elec- 
tion in November and voted not to 
permit the sale of liquor in Precincts 
2B and 3B. Actually voters in those 
two precincts did favor having a state 
liquor store. 

The town stayed completely “dry,” 
however, because Secretary of State 
Ted W. Brown ruled prior to the 
election that even if the precincts 
were to vote “wet,” they could not 
become so unless a majority of the 
voters approved in a simultaneous 
city-wide election. 

The liquor store margin was only 
22 votes in the two precincts. The 
idea of selling high-power beer or 
wine or liquor either by the bottle or 
by the glass was defeated throughout 
the city. 

Proponents of the sale of liquor 
noted that fewer than 200 votes of 
2,800 cast on the various issues sep- 
arated the wets from the drys. In 
1959 the dry margin was in the 2-1 
and 3-1 range in most precincts. 

By state law, local elections cannot 
be held oftener than every four years. 
The wets predicted victory in 1976. 
Prior to November they urged pas- 
sage of the options so that local res- 
taurants, including the Oberlin Inn, 
could compete for business with res- 
taurants in neighboring areas that 
have liquor permits. 


Dr. Siddall Retires 

Dr. A. Clair Siddall, who came to 
Oberlin in 1932 to “look around,” re- 
tired in December as “the oldest 
practicing doctor in Lorain County.” 
A general practitioner from 1932 to 
1946 when he returned to the practice 
of obstetrics and gynecology which 
he had previously performed in 
China, Dr. Siddall was a founder of 
the Oberlin Clinic Inc. which cele- 
brated its 10th anniversary by honor- 
ing him with a surprise retirement 
party. 

Attending the dinner were his wife 
(Estelle Warner, 36), children Law- 
rence, 52, John, 50, Jane and Jim, 
grandsons Curtis, "74, and William, 
"73, and his brother-in-law, Dr. John 
H. Warner Jr., “31. Son Clair Jr., “49, 
was unable to attend. 
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$6,641 for Science 

Oberlin has received a grant of $6,641 
from the Institutional Grants for 
Science Program of the National 
Science Foundation to help maintain 
a strong academic base for science, 
mathematics and engineering. 


New Trustee 

Lloyd N. Morrisett, 51, 71h, presi- 
dent of the John and Mary R. Markle 
Foundation of New York, has been 
elected to the Oberlin College Board 
of Trustees. He fills the unexpired 
term of Louis S. Peirce, 26, who died 
last July. The term extends to Jan. 
1, 1977. 

Morrisett holds the honorary doc- 
tor of humane letters from Oberlin. 
He has a doctorate in experimental 
psychology from Yale. He has taught 
at the University of California and 
was on the staff of the Social Science 
Research Council. In 1959 he began 
a 10-year association with the Car- 
negie Corp. of New York, serving 
from 1965-69 both as vice president 
of the corporation and vice president 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. In the 
latter position, he inspired a study 
that led to the creation of the chil- 
dren’s educational television program 
“Sesame Street.” 

Morrisett is chairman of the board 
of trustees of Children’s Television 
Workshop and serves as chairman of 
the trustees of the New York Rand 
Institute. He is also a member of 
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numerous councils and committees in 
the field of education. 

The new trustee is married to the 
former Mary Frances Pierre, ’52, They 
and their two daughters live in Irv- 
ington, N.Y. 


New Review Editor 

Robert Grabill, 73, physical educa- 
tion major from Lincoln, Mass., has 
been named executive editor of the 
Oberlin Review for the second se- 
mester. He succeeds Diane Mc- 
Guire, °73, who headed the newspa- 
per’s staff last semester. 

Familiar to readers as OAM sports 
commentator during the past three 
semesters, he has served at the same 
time as College sports information di- 
rector. “Rob,” son of Elliott, 32, and 
Martha Loomis, *44, Grabill, also be- 
comes ex-officio a member of the 
OAM’s editorial advisory board. His 
editorship consecutively follows those 
of four women. 


Phi Beta Kappa 

Thirty-six seniors were elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa in the first of two elec- 
tions this year. They join six mem- 
bers of their class who were elected 
last spring as juniors. The new mem- 
bers are: 

Timothy E. Albrecht, Marc M. Ar- 
kin, Richard J. Bondi, Louis J. Buch- 
holtz, Jennifer R. Chapman, Patrick 
L. Clawson, Edith W. Clowes, J. 
Periam Danton Jr., Cameron J. 
Dasch, John O. DeLancey, E. Jac- 
quelin Dietz, J. Thomas Forsythe. 

Also, C. Claire Frierson, Jay P. 
Gorney, David M. Halperin, Dennis 
A. Henigan, Carolyn A. Jones, Mi- 
chael Lamensdorf, Mark Linzer, 
Stephen J. Mallott, Barbara T. Mar- 
tin, Diane E. Meier, Ira S. Mellman, 
Stephen H. Mintz. 

And, Robert R. Muder, Stuart F. 
Owen, John R. Powers, Allan V. Pro- 
chazka, Daniel J. Richards, Richard J. 
Roberts, Yvette M. Sheahan, William 
E. Siddall, Stephen L. Skowronek, El- 
len J. Smith, Susan J. Trout, and Janet 
L. Wynn. 

Five of them are children of the 
following alumni: J. P. Danton Sr., 
28. Sita Hamilton Halperin, 51; Wil- 
liam and Ruth Porter Martin, both 
42: Paul, ’45, and Louise Goldstone 
Meier, 47; Mary Rhodes Roberts, 30, 
and John and Muriel Carleton Sid- 
dall, both ’50. 


Concerto Winners 

Six Conservatory seniors have been 
named winners in the annual concerto 
competition of the Conservatory. 
They are: Johana P. Arnold, soprano; 
Steven H. Cohen, clarinet; Steven P. 
Doane, cello; Cynthia L. Homan, so- 
prano; Dean F. Kramer, piano, and 
Richard A. Reid, piano. 


New Lecture Series 

Oberlin College is hosting a new lec- 
ture series this year on “New Direc- 
tions for Higher Education,” under a 
grant from the S&H Foundation. The 
central theme of the talks is “minor- 
ities.” 

Nine visiting speakers are present- 
ing the series which is designed to 
highlight emergent points of view 
which have significance for higher ed- 
ucational reform as it relates to mi- 
norities. 

David Crippens, executive producer 
of “Black Horizons” for WQED-TV 
in Pittsburgh, opened the series with 
a talk on “Media, Education, and the 
Community” Oct. 25. 

Other speakers and their topics 
were Geraldine Rickman, director of 
resource development, Office of the 
President at the University of Cincin- 
nati, “Higher Education, Reform, and 
Women’; Chief Fala Sawande, profes- 
sor of Black studies at the University 
of Pittsburgh, “Africanization of Black 
Studies”; and Preston Wilcox, presi- 
dent of Afram-Associates, New York 
City, “Model of Community Educa- 
tion.” 

Also, a talk on “The Native Ameri- 
can and Higher Education”; Clarence 
Senior, consultant at Inter-American 
University in Puerto Rico, “Implica- 
tions of Educational Reform for Span- 
ish-Americans.” 

And, Leonard Jeffries, chairman of 
the Black studies department at City 
College of New York, “International 
Education,” March 15; Bernard Wat- 
son, chairman of the department of 
urban education at Temple Univer- 
sity, “Toward a Philosophy of Educa- 
tional Relevance,” tentative date April 
15; and on May 3, a talk with speaker 
and topic to be announced. 

The 1972-73 lectureship program of 
the Sperry and Hutchinson Co. is giv- 
ing support to 35 colleges and univer- 
sities across the country for confer- 
ences and lectures on humerous 
subjects — environmental, economic, 
social, cultural, and foreign affairs, 
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Rhodes Scholar 

To those who know Richard Haass, 
‘73, it came as no great surprise to 
learn in December that he was one of 
32 recipients of a Rhodes scholarship. 

There is an unusual quality about 
him that makes it easy to think of him 
following in the footsteps of Emeritus 
President Stevenson, Assoc. Biology 
Prof. Thomas Sherman, 756, alumni- 
elected Trustee Thomas D. Gelehrter, 
M.D., °57, or other Oberlinians who 
have been Rhodes scholars. 

Sherman, for example, was deeply 
impressed the first time he viewed a 
film called “5/70” which Haass, as a 
freshman, had filmed with Tony 
Heiderer, 72, in the spring of 1970 
and then made into a documentary 
about Oberlin’s reactions to the killing 
of four students at Kent State. 

Claes Oldenburg, *72h, was like- 
wise impressed with the film Haass 
made of the installation of the Giant 
Three-Way Plug. 

Now a major in Mideast Studies, 
Haass studied archaeology and pho- 
tography in Israel last year and spent 
the summer studying the Mideast at 
Harvard. He plans to tour the Mid- 
east this summer before enrolling at 
Oxford in October. 

Last fall he astonished both stu- 
dents and faculty with the excellence 
of his slide-illustrated lecture on the 
1971 excavations at Tel el-Hesi and he 
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Haass at Tel el-Hesi. 
Theodore A. Rosen. 
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has assured Religion Prof. H. Thomas 
Frank and the editor of the OAM that 
an article on same will be ready in 
time for a spring issue of the maga- 
zine. An article in the OAM (You 
ArE Wuart You Eat, May-June 1971) 
has given readers a report on Haass’ 
experience at a natural foods health 
resort in Florida during Winter Term 
1971. 

Citing the fact that there is a sub- 
tle change in the “New Rhodes 
Scholar,” the New York Times told its 
readers in December that the new 
crop of Rhodes scholars (including 
Olympic skater John Misha Petke- 
vich, Wendell Willkie II, and Harvard 
Lampoon editor Terrence Valenzuela ) 
are not necessarily “well-rounded” es- 
tablishment-oriented, athletic, brainy 
and well-connected individuals. 

In the 75 years that the scholar- 
ships have been awarded, the Rhodes 
scholar has, in the Times’ opinion, be- 
come stereotyped “as a Renaissance 
man who could toss a football 50 
yards, discuss Descartes knowledge- 
ably, and one day perhaps hold a 
cabinet-level post.” 

The Times quoted a spokesman for 
the Rhodes interviewing committee 
as saying, “The qualities we seek have 
not changed, but the way in which 
they are displayed have.” 

Richard Haass, wearing his hair in 
a ponytail, spent a barefoot summer 
in 1970 working on “5/70,” but he 
found time to work out daily on 
Oberlin’s running track and it is ru- 
mored that he was a good soccer 
player in high school. Obviously, 
here is no Renaissance man stereo- 
type. On the other hand, Messrs. 
Stevenson, Sherman and Gelehrter 
hardly seemed to be that type either. 


Senior Scholars 
A record number of Oberlin students 
— ten — are doing independent work 
this year as Senior Scholars and, for 
the first time, one of them is a junior. 

The appointees, chosen for out- 
standing academic ability and un- 
usual capacity for independent work, 
are free to spend the year pursuing 
their own programs of study and re- 
search. Each plans his program in 
consultation with at least one faculty 
advisor. 

This year’s scholars are Richard 
Bethiel, working in government; Mark 
S. Ferber, the only junior, doing a 


one-year study in government; Gary 
L. Goldberg, philosophy and govern- 
ment; Mark A. Goldsman, govern- 
ment; William C. House, philosophy. 

And Craig L. Huneke, mathemat- 
ics; Mark Linzer, chemistry and psy- 
chology; Steven H. Mintz, history; 
John R. Powers, communication stud- 
ies; and Malachi R. Rutenberg, psy- 
chology. 


Merton Festival 

An interdenominational Thomas Mer- 
ton Festival began a five-campus cele- 
bration at Oberlin Nov. 12-18, featur- 
ing talks by Oberlin and visiting 
speakers, films, exhibits of Merton 
memorabilia, and tapes of the famous 
Catholic theologian who died in 1968. 
All the events were open to the pub- 
lic. 

The inter-campus project origi- 
nated in the Office of the Campus 
Minister, David M. Byers, at Oberlin 
and was organized by the Rev. 
George F. Simons, associate in cam- 
pus ministry and Newman chaplain 
at Oberlin. 

The festival continued on the cam- 
puses of Akron, Cleveland State and 
Case Western Reserve universities 
and Baldwin-Wallace College through 
Dec. 5. 

Visiting speakers in the Oberlin 
part of the festival, most of whom 
were personal friends of Merton, in- 
cluded James T. Baker, author of 
“Thomas Merton: Social Critic” and 
professor of philosophy at Western 
Kentucky State University; James 
Douglass, writer and professor in the 
religion department at the University 
of Hawaii; John Howard Griffin, au- 
thor of “Black Like Me” and who is 
presently writing a complete Merton 
biography. 

Also, Therese Lentfoehr, poet and 
a chief contributor to the “Con- 
tinuum” Merton Memorial Edition; 
and Henri Nouwen of Yale Divinity 
School, author of a Dutch work on 
Merton which will appear this year in 
English as “The Contemporary Wit- 
ness of Thomas Merton.” 

Oberlin students received academic 
credit for taking part in the event. 
The festival was funded by the 
Beeghly Fund, the Mead-Swing Lec- 
ture Committee, and the Office of the 
Campus Minister at Oberlin College; 
The Academic and Cultural Events 
Series at Baldwin-Wallace College; 
and the Newman Campus Ministry. 
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City Wants Hales Gym 

A request from the City of Oberlin 
for a 99-year lease to Hales Gym has 
touched off a widespread formal ex- 
amination of the College’s current 
and potential use of the building. 

The request was submitted to the 
department of physical education by 
City Recreation Director Glenn 
Hodge and approval was _ recom- 
mended by P. E. Chairman Jack 
Scott who said the Philips P.E. Cen- 
ter now can supply the College’s 
needs as far as athletics and phys- 
ical education are concerned. 

The city offer estimated that it 
would be able to pay $22,000 a year 
to maintain and operate the gymna- 
sium and pool. The College would 
retain the bowling alley and would 
also have use of the building for pro- 
grams it wished to continue there. 

Provost Ellsworth C. Carlson, ’39, 
and Administrative Vice President 
Bayley F. Mason said results of the 
formal study would be submitted to 
President Fuller for presentation to 
the trustees. They noted that the 
examination would be made in con- 
junction with a campus planning con- 
sultant currently studying the space 
allocation of all College buildings. 

Hales was primarily constructed 
with money given specifically for that 
purpose and the terms by which gifts 
were made must enter into any de- 
cision on how the building is to be 
used. Carlson and Mason also said 
a detailed study of maintenance and 
operating costs would have to be 
made and they would probably be 
considerably higher than the $22,000 
cited by the city. 

The study also will attempt to de- 
cide an appropriate length of time for 
any lease to run. 


Actors Tour Schools 

The Magic Circle Theater, directed 
by Brian Hansen, associate professor 
of the Inter-Arts Program, performed 
“Do Me A Story” on a tour of five 
area schools in December. 

The performance consisted of a 
series of small dramatizations of sto- 
ries familiar to most children: two 
short stories by Dr. Seuss, “Yertle the 
Turtle” and “The Sneetches”; Mau- 
rice Sendak’s “Where the Wild 
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Things Are”; a dramatization in the 
form of an opera of the traditional 
legend, “Stone Soup”; and a first per- 
formance of “The Playpen,” an origi- 
nal work by a high school workshop 
class. 

The actors included eight college 
students and one townsperson, Gloria 
Miguel Szykowski. 

The Magic Circle Theater is one of 
several activities of the Community 
Studio which is offered as a credit 
class for students and is also open to 
members of the community. 


Project REAPER 

The College has taken the initiative in 
setting up cooperative research and 
planning programs among all the pri- 
vate four-year colleges in Ohio. 

The institutional research and plan- 
ning consortium, known as Project 
REAPER (Research and Planning for 
Educational Resources) would be 
concerned with studying, initiating 
and implementing research and plan- 
ning systems to improve the manage- 
ment of educational systems and re- 
sources. In addition to Oberlin, the 
consortium includes Mt. Union, Ohio 
Dominican, Ashland, St. John of 
Cleveland, Heidelberg and Capital. 

Linda Delene, director of Oberlin’s 
office of institutional research, said 
formation of the consortium is “based 
upon the premise that private col- 
leges as a group can achieve a greater 
force collectively and resolve many 
problems if a mechanism exists for 
exchanging comparable data based on 
uniform standards.” 


Frederick B. Artz, 16, emeritus 
professor of history, and Robert 
Pierce, associate professor of English, 
at the opening in December of 
“The Mezzanine,” a book store 
featuring faculty publications. 

“It's a fun thing,” said Tom Irish, 
operator of the new store which 
sells books from noon to 8:30 p.m. 
Irish and his wife own Olde Ivy, 

a dress shop at the site formerly 
occupied by Ives Drug Store. 


Faculty Notes 

Ellen H. Johnson, ’33, professor of 
art history, has been awarded a Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities 
Senior Fellowship for the academic 
year 1973-74. She expects to be 
based at Oberlin, making trips as 
needed to the major art centers in this 
country and abroad. She hopes to 
complete a book on modern art and 
the object. In announcing the 
awards, Dr. Ronald S. Berman, chair- 
man of the Endowment, said there 
had been an unusually large number 
of outstanding applications this year. 
Of the 101 selected, Miss Johnson is 
one of four art historians. Other dis- 
ciplines include philosophy, jurispru- 
dence, history, languages, literature 
and comparative religion. 


Robert Soucy, associate professor of 
history, has published his first book, 
“Fascism in France: The Case of 
Maurice Barres” (University of Cali- 
fornia Press). 


Walter Aschaffenburg, 51, profes- 
sor of music theory and composition, 
is a recipient for the third time of an 
award from the American Society of 
Composers, Authors, and Publishers 
(ASCAP) to assist and encourage 
writers of serious music. 


The fourth edition of George E. 
Simpson’s and J. Milton Yinger’s book, 
“Racial and Cultural Minorities,” was 
published last fall by Harper and 
Row. The new edition represents a 
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thorough rewriting of the third edi- 
tion which was published in 1965. 
The book was first published in 1953. 
A second edition received the Anis- 
field-Wolf Saturday Review Award 
for the best scholarly work on race 
relations in 1958. 


James D. Burke, former curator 
of Allen Art Museum, has been 
named prints and drawings curator 
at the Yale University Art Gallery. 


Three members of the art depart- 
ment had works on display in Janu- 
ary at the Regional Invitational 
Show of the Akron Art Institute. 
They are Joseph M. Breidel, assistant 
professor of art; John Pearson, assoc- 
iate professor of art; and Athena 
Tacha (Spear), 61 A.M., curator of 
modern art. On Jan. 18, Ms. Spear 
and Ellen Johnson, ’33, professor of 
art, gave a program titled “A Dia- 
logue on Six Artists and other Con- 
temporary Art.” Breidel’s work in- 
cluded investigations of transparency 
and some landscape-oriented works; 


John Canarina, lecturer in conduct- 
ing, is conductor of the Oberlin 
Orchestra this year while Robert 
Baustian is on Research Status Ap- 
pointment. Canarina conducted the 
Jacksonville Symphony 1962-1969 
and has been guest conductor of 

the Rochester Philharmonic, the 
Royal Philharmonic in London and 
assistant conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic. 
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Pearson’s, investigations of color 
through mathematical sequences, for 
which he used a computer; and Ms. 
Tacha’s, a series of burlap reliefs, a 
series of photographic studies, video- 
tapes, films, and printed works. 


Louis J. Sombaty, retired Conser- 
vatory piano technician, and his wife 
have moved to Rt. 1, Wabbaseka 
Drive, Cherokee Village, Hardy, Ark. 
72542. 


Paul B. Sears, Dascomb professor 
of botany 1938-50, is one of five re- 
cipients of the second annual Brown- 
ing Achievement Awards, each con- 
sisting of $5,000 and a medal, for dis- 
tinguished international accomplish- 
ment. He was nominated by the 
Smithsonian Institution and will re- 
ceive the award for Conserving the 
Environment. He retired in 1960 as 
professor of conservation at Yale. 
While teaching at Oberlin, he devel- 
oped studies of the fossil pollen rec- 
ord which established climatic his- 
tory by pollen analysis. His research 
enabled him to outline the major 
postglacial changes in climate in the 
Erie Basin, and later revealed the 
relation of human activities in the 
Basin of Mexico to such climatic 
changes as they affected lake levels. 
He was one of the earliest scientific 
conservationists when he began writ- 
ing on the subject of ecology in the 
1930's. 


Oberlin Woodwind Quintet appear- 
ances: 

Feb. 
versity. 

Feb. 20 — Nazareth College, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

Feb. 25 — Cleveland State Univer- 
sity. 

March 5 — Kutztown (Pa.) State 
College. 


12 — Youngstown State Uni- 


, Conservatory faculty engagements: 

March 27 — Richard Miller, tenor. 
Recital with Emil Danenberg. Cul- 
tural Center for the Arts, Canton, 
Ohio. 

March 29 — Herbert Henke. Or- 
ganizing chairman for MENC North 
Central Convention, Milwaukee, Wis. 

April 6 — Richard Miller, tenor. 
Role of St. Nicholas in Benjamin 
Britten’s “St. Nicholas” at Severance 
Hall, Cleveland. 

May 2 — Kenneth Moore, conduc- 
tor of Baton Rouge Symphony. 


YEOMAN 
SPORTS 


by Rob Grabill, '73 


he approach of the winter sports 

season bore bright expectations 

for a number of Oberlin teams. 
December brought varying degrees of 
success, but every unit showed the 
potential to be a winner before 1973 
got too old. 

The swimming team, after finish- 
ing third in the Ohio Conference Re- 
lays, inaugurated its quest for an un- 
defeated season in fine _ style, 
whipping five-time President's Ath- 
letic Conference Champion Bethany 
71-42. Oberlin won all but two 
events, and four swimmers were dou- 
ble winners. C. J. Heckman won the 
200-yard backstroke and 200-yard in- 
dividual medley, Doug Spindler won 
both the 50 and 100-yard freestyles, 
Rick Hinrichs took the 200-yard free- 
style and the 200-yard breaststroke, 
and Casey Cook won the optional 
and the required dives. In addition, 
freshman Tom Geiger established a 
new Oberlin record in his first col- 
lege meet, shattering Dave Tempest’s 
mark in the 1,000-yard freestyle with 
a 10:44.6 clocking, beating the old 
record by five seconds. 

Still to come for the swimmers were 
showdowns with Cleveland State, 
Kenyon and Denison, each of whom 
knocked off the Yeomen in dual com- 
petition last year. 


Tommie Smith’s basketball team, 
scheduled to play its first seven games 
on the road before opening the home 
season in January, recorded a 2-2 rec- 
ord in their first four contests. Fol- 
lowing a 72-69 loss at Otterbein in 
the opener, the Yeomen beat Case 
Western Reserve (73-65) and Carne- 
gie-Mellon (100-76) before falling to 
Ohio Northern (76-58). 

With seven lettermen returning 
from last year, Coach Smith enjoyed 
the happy dilemma of having more 
than enough talent at every position. 
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Up to nine players saw action on a 
regular basis, giving the Yeomen a 
strong depth advantage. Sophomore 
Co-Captain Jerry Saunders (15.0) 
and senior Jed Margolis (12.0) were 
pacing the offense. 


Lack of depth and injuries hurt 
the hockey team in the early going, 
and the icers dropped their first five 
games. After an inauspicious 15-0 
loss to Oakland, the Yeomen im- 
proved with each game against strong 
opposition, losing to Hillsdale (8-6), 
Toledo (7-3), Brockport (8-3), and 
Henry Ford Community College (6- 
3). Sophomore Mike Williams and 
junior Bruce Schennum were the lead- 
ing scorers. 

The Obies were in the uncharacter- 
istic position of looking forward to 


Senior Bruce Wright (son of Harold, 
‘49, and Jane Gray Wright, ’47) 
capped an outstanding four-year 
soccer career at Oberlin by being 
named to the All-Ohio Conference 
and All-Ohio soccer teams at fullback. 
In addition Wright, who was a 
tri-captain for the Yeomen in his 
junior and his senior years, played 
in both the All-Ohio Senior All-Star 
game and the Ohio-Indiana 

All-Star game. 


Winter Term for their ranks to be 
refurbished. Scoring leaders Ed 
Winter and Dan Ferm, who took the 
first semester off, would be eligible in 
January and the anticipated return of 
the starting goalie from an early-sea- 
son injury might make up for several 
of the early-season losses. 


Despite losses in their first outings, 
the wrestling and fencing teams were 
looking for improvement over last 
year. The wrestlers, who lost to Case 
Western Reserve (25-18), had return- 
ing OAC MVP Bill Korth and the 
strongest upper weight classes ever. 
The fencers, led by senior sabeur Rich 
Lucas, beat Syracuse (15-12) and lost 
to Buffalo (12-15) and Cornell (23-4) 
in their first meets. The blades con- 
tinue to meet some of the nation’s top 
teams. 


Tennis Camp 

Oberlin College has announced the 
opening of the Oberlin Tennis Camp 
beginning July 1973. The co-educa- 
tional camp will operate in two three- 
week sessions with enrollment in each 
session limited to 72 campers. Bob 
Piron, tennis coach and associate pro- 
fessor of economics, will be the di- 
rector. 

“We plan to stress individual tennis 
technique and development,” Piron 
said. “A primary goal is to have each 
camper show substantial improve- 
ment over the course of a three-week 
session.” Each camper will have at 
least four hours of tennis instruction 
daily. Guest instructors, open tourna- 
ments and = group' outings are 
planned. 

Piron’s assistant will be Ed Har- 
man, the 1971 U.S, Junior Davis Cup 
Team Captain and assistant tennis 
coach at the University of California, 
Berkeley. There will be 11 other in- 
structors. The staff will live with the 
campers in College dormitories, and 
will supervise a complete list of ath- 
letic and cultural activities. 

The two sessions will be July 1-22, 
and July 28-August 18. Rates for 
each session will be $450 per camper. 
This includes room, all meals, laun- 
dry service and participation in all 
activities. For non-boarders, the rate 
is $300 per session. 

Boys and girls between the ages of 
11 and 16 may apply, provided they 
will not start the junior year of high 
school before September 1973. 
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Coach Horn Resigns 

Announcement in December that. Joe 
Horn, ’60, hockey coach and assistant 
in football and lacrosse for the past 10 
years, would resign Jan. 31 gave Ath- 
letic Director Jack Scott a situation 
whereby soccer and lacrosse coach 
Fred Shults, 54, and swimming and 
cross country coach Dick Michaels 
are the only coaches of men’s athletic 
teams who coached at Oberlin last 
year. 

Shults also is the only male mem- 
ber of the physical education depart- 
ment who favored the appointment 
of Scott as department chairman. 

Horn announced his resignation 
Dec. 19 in a letter to Dean Donald 
Reich with copies to President Fuller 
and to Scott. The letter stated that he 
had been unable to resolve his dif- 
ferences with Scott and felt that he 
couldn't contribute and teach in the 
present atmosphere. 

Horn believes the focus of a majors 
program should be more _ toward 
training teachers and coaches as it 
has been in the past. Scott puts the 
emphasis on a more academic ap- 
proach with a program of sports 
sociology and other offerings that in- 
tegrate physical education with other 
academic approaches. 

Horn argues that formal training of 
physical educators should not be 
downgraded and that competence in 
a sport does not necessarily mean 
competence in teaching. 

He plans to finish his Ph.D. which 
was begun at Ohio State in the sum- 
mer of 1967 in the history of sport. 
Also studying for a Ph.D. at OSU is 
wrestling coach Joe Gurtis who is on 
sabbatical this semester. 


Horn 
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THE BUSINESS OF COLLEGE $PORTS 


by Jack Scott 
Chairman of Physical Education 
and Director of Athletics 


merican sport has always had its 

critics. They have especially 

zeroed in on the role competitive 
sport plays in our schools and col- 
leges. Perhaps the all-time, best- 
known critic of high school and col- 
lege athletics has been Robert Hutch- 
ins, “19, formerly the chancellor of 
the University of Chicago. His fa- 
mous comment that whenever he felt 
the urge to exercise he would lie 
down until it went away did little 
to endear him to either coaches or 
physical educators. But Hutchins, 
despite his tremendous intellectual 
capabilities, was not really a very 
formidable critic of American athlet- 
ics. He was dismissed as an egghead, 
an emaciated scholar who was envi- 
ous of the physicality of those young 
people involved in sport. And to a 
certain extent, this counter-criticism 
of Hutchins was justified. He was 
not an athlete, he was not a physical 
educator, and he did not fully under- 
stand the benefits that could be 
gained from physical activity. 

Another noted critic of American 
sport was Thorstein Veblen, whose 
criticism was more to the mark than 
that of Hutchins. He once pointed 
out that American football has about 
as much relationship to healthy phys- 
ical activity as bullfighting has to the 
agricultural industry. Much of his 
criticism is still as appropriate today 
as it was when he first made it years 
ago, but he was also dismissed as an 
egghead—an intellectual who hated 
sports. 

Until recently, the only people who 
were really adequately prepared to 
deliver a critique of American athlet- 
ics which could have brought some 
sanity into the realm of physical ac- 
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tivity and competitive sport were 
America’s physical educators. But 
sadly, except for the efforts of a few 
brilliant and committed individuals, 
American physical educators abdi- 
cated their responsibility. They al- 
lowed departments of physical educa- 
tion from the junior high school 
through the college levels to become 
little more than extensions of their 
schools’ athletic departments. While 
the professionalization of schoolboy 
sports occurred, most physical edu- 
cators either transformed themselves 
into professional coaches or meekly 
retreated to the security of their clois- 
tered classrooms and laboratories. 

The significant thing about what is 
happening in American athletics to- 
day, and it is for this reason that 
more and more people are beginning 
to take cognizance of what is loosely 
called the athletic revolution, is that 
for the first time in the history of 
American athletics, the most out- 
spoken, vocal critics of sport are ath- 
letes themselves. As the retirement 
last year of the New York Jets’ George 
Sauer at the height of his career as a 
professional football player indicates, 
it is not the athletes who cannot 
make it who are dropping out, dem- 
onstrating and protesting. From the 
high school level through the profes- 
sional ranks, with an ever increasing 
frequency, it is our very finest ath- 
letes who are beginning to join the 
ranks of the protesters. And as Sauer 
made clear when he announced his 
retirement, he did not get out be- 
cause he hates sport, but because he 
truly loved sport and could no longer 
tolerate being a part of professional 
football as it exists today in American 
society. 


Athletes like Sauer justifiably feel 
the way they do for they know sport 
is often no longer fun; they know the 
drugs they are given—the steroids, 
the amphetamines, the painkillers— 
are ultimately destructive; they know 
that the overemphasis on winning and 
brutality is destroying sport. Last 
year only half way through the sea- 
son the National Football League had 
already spent over $2,000,000 on the 
treatment of injuries. And many 
players feel the psychological destruc- 
tion is even worse than the physical 
brutality. 

Today, the issue is not whether or 
not sport has an important role to 
play in society, but to determine 
what the nature of that role will be. 
Those of us actively involved in sport 
as athletes, coaches and athletic di- 
rectors know the joyous, meaningful 
experience sport participation can be, 
and we are attempting to preserve 
the excellence and beauty that has 
existed in sport throughout history. 
But at the same time we are attempt- 
ing to preserve the best from the past, 
we are also trying to get rid of those 
destructive qualities that are prevent- 
ing sport from becoming the kind of 
activity we know it can be. 

Those individuals whose organiza- 
tions control sport in America con- 
stantly attempt to deceive the Ameri- 
can people by saying that a criticism 
of their policies or greed is an attack 
on sport. The NCAA, for example, 
tries to make itself synonymous with 
college athletics. Once this is done, 
NCAA officials can then claim criti- 
cism of themselves or their organiza- 
tion is an attack on college athletics. 
Fortunately, there are those who real- 
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ize the NCAA was not even in exis- 
tence until forty years after the first 
college football game was played be- 
tween Princeton and Rutgers in 1869. 

College athletics not only existed 
but thrived long before there was 
even one NCAA bureaucrat running 
around the country telling colleges 
how to run their athletic programs. 
Today, the NCAA bureaucracy has 
grown so large and powerful that ath- 
letics is the one area of higher edu- 
cation where colleges and universities 
have totally abandoned their institu- 
tional autonomy to an outside author- 
ity. 

This magazine has described (yYEo- 
MAN SPORTS, Sept.-Oct. 1972) how 
NCAA rules forbid one of our sopho- 
mores to participate in our athletic 
program this year. An honors stu- 
dent as a freshman last year at Tem- 
ple, he transfered to Oberlin to major 
in our sports sociology program. He 
did not participate in athletics at 
Temple nor did he receive any finan- 
cial aid. His parents are working 
people and they are making very real 
sacrifices to pay the $4,000 it is cost- 
ing them to send their son to Oberlin. 
The NCAA calls this young man a 
“transfer” and says he must wait one 
year before he can participate in 
sports at Oberlin. He can, of course, 
fully participate in all other educa- 
tional offerings of Oberlin College. If 
we defend this young man’s right to 
participate in sports, the NCAA will 
take punitive action against us as 
they did against Yale a few years ago 
when Yale defended the right of one 
of its Jewish basketball players to 
participate in the Maccabiah Games 
in Israel. 

The transfer rule is only one ex- 
ample of the myriad regulations the 
NCAA has that separate athletics 
from the rest of education. A college 
student can go to school for two 
years, get married and work for a few 
years, and then return to college to 
finish his education. If this student 
also happens to want to participate 
in athletics, he will discover his ath- 
letic eligibility expired when he 
wasn't even attending school. The 
NCAA says you can only participate 
in college athletics for five years from 
the date you first enroll in school. 
The fact that you weren't in school 
for three of those five years makes no 
difference—unless you happened to 
leave to go into the military. If you 
had left school for three years to do 
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some killing in Vietnam, you could 
return to participate with the NCAA’s 
blessing. On the other hand, if you 
had spent the three years in the 
Peace Corps, your college athletic eli- 
gibility would have expired while you 
were teaching in Ghana. 

We all know why the NCAA has 
transfer rules, five year rules, and an 
endless stream of other regulations 
that highlight the differences between 
college athletics and the rest of 
higher education. It has these rules 
and regulations because college ath- 
letics as organized by the NCAA is a 
business enterprise. The NCAA is 
guided by business managers whose 
primary concern is with gate receipts 
and television contracts—not with cre- 
ating the chance for young men and 
women to participate in competitive 
sports. The NCAA shows no interest 
in women’s athletics and doesn’t even 
see there is a problem when schools 
have multi-million dollar athletic bud- 
gets for men and thousand dollar—if 
that—budgets for women. Should 
women’s intercollegiate sports com- 
petition begin to attract the cheering 
—and paying—masses, the NCAA will 
quickly begin talking about the im- 
portance of women’s athletics. In the 
meantime, college athletics will re- 
main a stag party with Chris Schen- 
kel and the ABC zoom lens leering at 
some beautiful coed a few times 
every Saturday afternoon all fall. 

At its creation in 1910, the NCAA 
announced its objective as being “the 
regulation and supervision of college 
athletics throughout the United States 
in order that the athletic activities of 
the colleges and universities of the 
United States may be maintained on 
an ethical plane in keeping with the 
dignity and high purpose of educa- 
tion.” 

A thoroughly documented report 
on college athletics published in 1929 
by the Carnegie Foundation revealed 
that the abuses the NCAA was sup- 
posed to eliminate had been in no 
way attenuated and, in many cases, 
were even more rampant. Quite 
clearly, the NCAA, in it first 19 years 
of existence, did not meet its stated 
objective of maintaining intercolle- 
giate athletics “on an ethical plane in 
keeping with the dignity and high 
purpose of education.” Contempo- 


rary reports of journalists and educa- 


tors have shown that the NCAA is 
still no closer to meeting its original 


objective than it was in 1929. In fact, 
quite ironically, today the NCAA is 
the organization most responsible for 
the big-time, commercialized nature 
of college athletics. The NCAA is 
now the main force perpetuating the 
very conditions it was created to 
eliminate! 

The NCAA perpetuates big-time 
commercialized sport, and then pi- 
ously develops rules and regulations 
to control the abuses that will inevi- 
tably arise when college athletics is a 
business enterprise. The NCAA’s own 
operational revenue is dependent on 
monies derived from the NCAA bas- 
ketball tournament. It is the labor of 
college athletes that pays for items 
such as Walter Byer’s salary and the 
$1.5 million new NCAA headquarters 
now under construction. 

Instead of dealing with the root 
causes for the many abuses that exist, 
the NCAA prefers to deal only with 
the symptoms such as illegal recruit- 
ing and 1.6 violations. Consequently, 
those colleges and universities that 
don’t have commercialized programs 
are forced to suffer under rules and 
regulations that are needed to control 
the Ohio States and Alabamas. 

If college athletics is to be an in- 
tegral part of higher education, ath- 
letic programs cannot be run as busi- 
ness enterprises. No one expects the 
psychology department or drama de- 
partment to “pay its own way.” If 
athletics is indeed educational, as the 
NCAA claims, then why should ath- 
letic departments have to pay their 
own way? 

The elimination of any admission 
charge to college athletic events 
would be an action that would ad- 
dress itself to one of the root causes 
of the corruption of college athletics. 
Such a change would eliminate the 
need for the business managers—the 
kind of men who now control the 
NCAA~and it is for this reason that 
this simple, straightforward proposal 
will never be initiated by the Nation- 
al Collegiate Athletic Association un- 
der its present leadership. John 
Wayne will join the Gay Liberation 
movement before the NCAA will be- 
gin to honestly deal with those com- 
mercial forces that are destructive to 
the development of a rational, hu- 
mane program of athletics for all col- 
lege students—male and female. 
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LETTERS 


Creating New Myths? 

I am writing in response to the analysis of 
transfers from Oberlin in the Nov-Dec ar- 
ticle ADMISSION TO OBERLIN: MyTHS AND 
Reauities. While the article cleared up sev- 
eral myths about admissions, I am afraid 
that it created two about transfer students: 
1) “many students simply have no intention 
of finishing where they begin” and 2) “for 
reasons which defy rational analysis, they de- 
part after a year or two.” 

I transferred from Oberlin in 1970 after 
five semesters. If someone would have told 
me as a freshman that I might leave in two 
years, I wouldn’t have believed him or her. 
However, my academic and social needs 
changed a lot in a few semesters, and I found 
that a larger campus with a graduate school 
and a more involved Jewish student commu- 
nity suited me better at that time. I do not 
regret any of my terms at Oberlin, but a 
transfer was a wise move for me. 

Of course, my motives could not be stated 
in neat mathematical formulas, and to that 
extent they are not “rational.” However, a 
more careful examination of the reasons that 
students transfer might reveal some underly- 
ing tensions and failures of the College. 

JANET HELLER, 71 
(graduate student, Univ. of Wisconsin ) 
Madison, Wis. 


Irresistible Urge 

Many years ago, shortly after graduating 
from Oberlin, I put a good deal of energy 
and a fair amount of money into a major cap- 
ital fund drive for my alma mater. That 
enthusiasm dissipated not long afterwards, 
however, when I found myself immersed in 
a career in groves of academe that were far 
less affluent than Oberlin’s. The mold was 
broken about a year ago when I found my- 
self at an institution whose resources and 
salary scale approximated Oberlin’s. There- 
fore I did indeed finally send in a token con- 
tribution, though I thought of it as essentially 
a bookkeeping transaction balanced out by 
comparable contributions that are probably 
made by Oberlin faculty who are graduates 
of the institution at which I now teach. 

Yet today I succumbed to an irresistible 
urge to write out a check for $100 to Oberlin 
—not an insignificant amount from an aca- 
demician of my age without tenure or a 
house he can call his own and still facing the 
higher education costs of three children. 

Why? Simply upon reading of the will- 
ingness Oberlin once again has evidenced in 
reiterating its historic role as pace-setter for 
American higher education. The particular 
case in point? The revamping of its physical 
education program. 

It is not that I did not, nor that I do not 
continue to admire the likes of “Doc” Nichols 
—one who, in his day, contributed to perhaps 
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as significant a “revolution” in the concept 
of physical education by bringing to it a 
medical expertise and professional concern 
for health that enabled its faculty to com- 
mand the full respect of its peers in other 
disciplines. 

Indeed, I trust that Mr. Scott, the new 
director, realizes that he still has miles to go 
before many of us will have been convinced 
that, given Dan Kinsey‘s limited leverage 
within the department (though admitted ad- 
ministrative shortcomings), he will be able 
to equal or surpass the personal concern 
which Dan continually evidenced for stu- 
dent-oriented athletics a generation ago. 

Still, as joyous captain of Dan’s poorest 
track team (check the spring of 46) and 
manipulated fodder for one of its best foot- 
ball teams (fall of 44), my hat is off to 
President Fuller (and to the trustees who 
elected him) and to Dean Donald Reich for 
their willingness to at least try (at consider- 
able risk) to once again place Oberlin at the 
cutting edge of the history of American 
higher education, 

Bos Friepricus, 46 
Williamstown, Mass. 


Extravagance? 
I am curious, as past contributor to the Col- 
lege, as to why Oberlin will pay Jack Scott 
of the physical education department $16,000 
a year when the University of Washington 
hired him for $10,500 a year, as reported in 
Sports Illustrated, Oct. 23, 1972. 

Such extravagance makes me wonder why 
I should again contribute to the College. 

Joun Lorp Davis, ’18 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 


The University of Washington agreed to 
hire Scott as an assistant professor but with- 
drew the offer. Two years later the case was 
settled out of court for $10,500. His salary 
at Oberlin is based on the fact that he is now 
an associate professor, heads a department, 
has published significant books in the field of 
physical education, and has a much more re- 
sponsible assignment than the one he didn’t 
have at Washington. — Ed. 


Which Direction? 
Sports Illustrated for Oct. 23 quotes Athletic 
Director Jack Scott: 

“Nothing I believe in is all that radical. 
There are critics of sports who are much far- 
ther (sic) out. I’m not even all that original. 
People like Robert Hutchins espoused many 
of these things years ago. They just came 
too early. Now I’m a spokesman for these 
times.” 

Sports Illustrated makes no further men- 
tion of Hutchins but possibly we should look 
into the subject more because it may be that 
Scott was saying more than he said. 

Hutchins, who studied at Oberlin 1915-17, 
became an Honorary War Member of the 
Class of 1919, graduated from Yale in 1921, 
and received an honorary LL.D. from Ober- 
lin in 1929, was chancellor of the University 
of Chicago 1929-51 and is now at the Center 
for the Study of Democratic Institutions. 

His views on sports are possibly summed 
up in his well-known quote: “Whenever I 
feel the urge to exercise, I lie down until it 


passes.” While he was at Chicago the foot- 
ball program was de-emphasized until it dis- 
appeared, along with the sweetest coach this 
nation ever saw, Amos Alonzo Stagg. 

Is that what Scott has in mind for Oberlin? 
From the looks of the 1972 football scores, 
he doesn’t have far to go. 

E. H. Spruncer Jr., ’40 
San Francisco 


Jack Scott's article in this issue (THE Bust- 
NESS OF COLLEGE $PoRT$, Page 50) puts a 
different emphasis on the Hutchins quote. — 
Ed. 


Hat’s in the Ring 

Alumni who have been reading about the 
“problems” and “new directions” in the phys- 
ical education department at Oberlin may 
still be unaware of the seriousness of the sit- 
uation. Basic humanitarian tenets have been 
ignored. What can we do about it? 

For some time alumnae of the physical ed- 
ucation department have expressed concern 
that department scholarship funds were not 
being administered. At a time when tuition 
costs are soaring, this appeared incongruous 
to say the least. The alumnae were also 
aware of the complexity of the problem. One 
scholarship fund had been established for 
women physical education “majors,” and ap- 
parently there were no more “majors” in 
terms of curriculum and students. Also, the 
two separate departments in physical educa- 
tion were being combined; a new president 
was attempting to determine the future func- 
tion and process of education at Oberlin; an 
apparent search was on for a new department 
chairman; and a new physical education fa- 
cility was becoming a reality. 

Beginning in the fall of 1970, Dr. Minnie 
I.. Lynn, ’28, Mrs. Catherine Good Stewart, 
35, and I began corresponding with various 
individuals at Oberlin in an effort to help re- 
activate the scholarship funds. Dr. Lynn, a 
recipient of the Gulick Award, the highest 
honor in professional physical education, 
also made a number of trips to Oberlin to 
offer her services. Except for Richard F. 
Seaman, 55, director of development, who 
has since left Oberlin, and James White and 
staff in Financial Aid, the response was nil. 
Dean Reich did finally answer one letter of 
Dr. Lynn’s on Nov. 11, 1971, but President 
Fuller was totally unresponsive. 

We realized that alumnae can be threaten- 
ing, and consequently, again and again ex- 
pressed willingness to abide by College de- 
cisions and wishes. We suggested many 
alternative scholarship plans should the staff 
wish to alter programs of the past. We were 
willing to offer the services of outstanding 
physical educators in that process too. We 
were still naive enough to believe that staff 
had some determination in College policies, 
procedures, and programs. As the months 
went by with no response from the President 
and Dean, our file of correspondence with 
them and with each other grew. My file is 
now over two inches thick. 

As time went on, dismay increased. Were 
we dealing with administrative paralysis, or 
a simple lack of social grace? Under the 
circumstances, what could we do to activate 

continued on page 54 
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ALUMNI NEWS 


Two Alumni Seeking 

Nomination as Trustee 

W. Wallace Sikes, 49, and Thomas 
R. Wolanin, 65, have declared their 
willingness to serve as alumni-elected 
trustees of Oberlin College and have 
submitted their names for considera- 
tion as “write-in” nominees to be- 
come candidates in the election to be 
held in 1974. 

As announced in the Sep-Oct 1971 
and Sep-Oct 1972 issues of the OAM, 
the announcements represent a 
change in the procedure pertaining 
to nomination of candidates for alum- 
ni trustee. It is intended to eliminate 
the necessity for mail campaigns to 
urge write-in nominations. 

In March 1973, when the official 
ballots are mailed so that alumni can 
vote on the 1973 alumni trustee elec- 
tion between incumbent trustee Dr. 
Jeanne Hibbard Stephens, ’33, and 
Alice Goldstein Sargent, ’60, there 
will be space on the ballot for alumni 
to nominate two persons as candidates 
for the 1974 election. 

The official instructions will state 
that Cecelia M. Kenyon, 43, is eli- 
gible for re-election in the 1974 elec- 
tion and it will ask alumni to nomi- 
nate persons for election. Neither 
Sikes nor Wolanin will be mentioned 
in the official instructions, but alumni 
who wish to nominate either or both 
of them (or anyone else) are invited 
to write in the name or names of 
their choice. 

College by-laws state that the per- 
son receiving the most nominating 
“votes” for alumni-elected trustee in 
the 1973 election must be placed on 
the ballot in 1974 providing he or she 
receives at least 100 nominating 
“votes.” 


Sykes lives in Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
and is director of the Center for 
Creative Change in Higher Educa- 
tion, a venture of the NTL Institute 
for Applied Behavioral Science 
which is associated with the National 
Education Association. He is prin- 
cipal investigator for the NIMH proj- 
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ect, “Training Teams for Campus 
Change.” He also devotes a substan- 
tial part of his time to a major con- 
sulting and training venture at the 
University of Massachusetts. 

He was associate dean of students 
at Antioch College 1963-67 and dean 
of students at Antioch 1967-69. He 
has taught at Kalamazoo and Purdue. 
His availability is endorsed by J. 
Frederic Shreiner, 16, who states: 

“In many ways, Wally Sikes is 
qualified to contribute to the future 
of Oberlin College.” 

Sikes has received the M.S. (1963) 
and the Ph.D. (1964) from Purdue. 
He has published numerous articles 
and papers on the subject of educa- 
tional reform. He was president of 
the Miami Valley (Ohio) Oberlin 
Club 1958-60. 


Wolanin is assistant professor of 
political science at the University of 
Wisconsin. He has issued the fol- 
lowing statement in his own behalf: 

“I have been a participant for the 
last several years in the alumni rep 
program to interview prospective 
Oberlin freshmen. I was a faculty 
member at Oberlin 1967-69. Through 
my teaching experiences at Oberlin 
and Wisconsin, I have a sensitivity 
to the needs and goals of today’s 
Oberlin undergraduate. 

“Since I was on the Oberlin faculty 
and am currently a faculty member, 
I believe I appreciate the problems 
of faculty-administration and faculty- 
student relations. 

“As a political scientist currently 
engaged in research on higher educa- 
tion policy-making and with my ex- 
perience as a legislative assistant to 
U.S. Rep. Frank Thompson Jr. (D- 
N.J.) working on higher education 
legislation, I feel that I am in touch 
with the national debate over the 
goals and methods of higher educa- 
tion. I am also aware of the oppor- 
tunities available to Oberlin for fi- 
nancial assistance and program de- 
velopment. 

“As an alumni trustee I would use 
my experience and skills to further 
the goals that I believe distinguish 
Oberlin: academic excellence, a 
meaningful and _ stimulating educa- 
tional and personal experience for 
students, academic freedom, faculty 
self-government, and social justice.” 


ee 


Alumni Boost Winter Term 

One hundred eighteen students were 
registered in mid-December for par- 
ticipation in 64 alumni-sponsored 
January Winter Term projects. Some 
129 separate project proposals were 
received from alumni, compared to 
last year’s 40, with room for a maxi- 
mum of 270 undergraduates. This 
years participation in alumni-guided 
projects doubled over that of one 
year ago. 


Introductory Geology 

Field geology in the Rocky Moun- 
tains will be offered to alumni as well 
as students for five weeks from July 
16 to Aug. 18. Six hours of Oberlin 
College credit are available. Instruc- 
tors will be Lee R. High and James 
L. Powell. 

The only prerequisite for the 
course is Geology M101, a one-month 
one-credit introductory module in 
geology, or an equivalent course or 
amount of reading. The course is not 
intended for persons who have al- 
ready had advanced courses in geol- 
ogy — it is an introductory course. 

The course headquarters will be lo- 
cated in Powell, Wyo. on the campus 
of Northwest Community College 
whose dormitories and dining halls 
will be used. The course will be 
taught almost exclusively in the field. 
Each day the group will leave the 
town of Powell, sometimes to travel 
only a few miles, on other days to 
travel farther, to look at geologic 
features at firsthand. The emphasis 
in the first part of the course will be 
on observation and _ interpretation; 
the last two weeks will be spent in 
geologic mapping. Powell is sur- 
rounded by major mountain ranges, 
including the Big Horn, Beartooth, 
Absaroka, Teton, Gros Ventre, Wind 
River, and Owl Creek mountains. 
Also accessible are Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, the Gros Ventre slide, the 
Craters of the Moon in Idaho, the 
canyon of the Wind River, ete. 
Longer weekend trips will be made 
to most of these areas during the 
course. 

The cost will be determined when 
the exact number of participants is 
decided. The total cost for room, 
board, tuition, insurance, field trans- 
portation, etc., excluding only trans- 
portation to and from the Wyoming 
field site, will not exceed $700. Ar- 
rangements can be made for partici- 
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pants to join parties traveling to Wy- 
oming from the East. 

Registration is being handled by 
the geology department. Alumni 
planning to take the course should 
write to Lee R. High or James L. 
Powell c/o the Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. 


Bill Berry Internship 

Oberlin College, McCormick Semi- 
nary and Malcolm X Seminary are par- 
ticipating with the Chicago Urban 
League and the Black Heritage As- 
sociation in the establishment of a 
community service internship to be 
known as the Edwin C. (“Bill”) 
Berry Internship. Berry, 36, who was 
born in Oberlin, has had a lifelong 
commitment to the elimination of 
racism. 

The internship will provide com- 
munity service experience for college 
level minority students and, in par- 
ticular, give them experience in the 
ghetto area of Chicago. The ex- 
perience will be channeled into ser- 
vice with the National Urban League 
at the affiliate level. 

Two to three minority students will 
be chosen each semester beginning in 
the 1973-74 academic year, based on 
their potential for an interest in the 
possibility of career service with the 
National Urban League. Each stu- 
dent will receive ten hours of credit 
for field work completed in Chicago. 

An additional four hours of credit 
will be given for enrolling in a pri- 
vate reading course at Oberlin to do 
research on a topic related to the stu- 
dent’s field work. This work will be 
done under the supervision of a fac- 
ulty sponsor. 

The Berry internship will be listed 
in the Oberlin College curriculum as 
an offering of the African-American 
Community and Student Develop- 
ment Program. It will be coordinated 
by the associate dean of students 
working with the associate dean of 
the College of Arts & Sciences. 

Berry retired in 1971 as chief exec- 
utive officer of the nation’s largest 
Urban League affiliate, the Chicago 
Urban League. A special awards 
program honoring him was held in 
New York City last September. Hal 
D. Payne, associate dean of students, 
represented Oberlin. 


Club Programs 

A vocational interest questionnaire 
has been distributed to Chicago-area 
Oberlin undergraduates by the Chi- 
cago Oberlin Alumni Club. Ques- 
tionnaire returns will help guide club 
officers’ tentative plans for a career 
counseling program to be held in 
Chicago during spring vacation 
(March 24-April 2). If the question- 
naires indicate interest among  stu- 
dents for such a program, according 
to Sheila Weber, ’66, club president, 
several local alumni will provide 
counseling on their respective voca- 
tions. 

Some 24 members of the Buffalo 
Oberlin Alumni Club met Dec. 2 for 
a “Show and Tell” program by Peter 
and Jana Wincenc Dublin, both ’66. 
The program included information 
and photographs which the Dublins 
have gathered from Norway, Ghana, 
Japan and the American West for a 
social studies publication. Club 
members elected Donna Schwartz 
Hamlin, 67, as their new president. 


Dayton, Ohio, alumni met with 
President Fuller Nov. 30 at the home 
of Jesse Philips, 37. Fifty alumni 
and guests attended. 


AASOC Presentation 

Frances Reedy, 770, gave a slide-talk 
and held informal discussions in 
Oberlin Jan. 9-10 concerning her 
work in the Peace Corps in El Sal- 
vador, where she is developing a 
music education program. 

She is currently on leave and vis- 
ited Oberlin as a participant in the 
Alumni Association’s Academic Alum- 
ni in Service to Oberlin College pro- 
gram. 


D.C. Program Aids Museum 
Alumni in the Washington, D.C., area 
met Dec. 6 and 7 to view the pri- 
vate Epstein Collection of Edvard 
Munch’s works at the home of Sally 
(Gamble, °48) and Lionel Epstein. 
The program, repeated on both even- 
ings by popular demand, resulted in 
a $330 contribution to Oberlin’s Al- 
len Art Museum Friends of Art En- 
dowment. 

The special showing of what has 
been described as the finest Munch 
print collection in the U.S. was lim- 
ited to 50 persons each evening and 


organized by the Washington Oberlin 
Alumni Club and its president, Dor- 
othy (Rockwell, 55) Avery. The 
Epsteins spoke about their assem- 
blage and how it was built. Charles 
Parkhurst, A.M. 738, former Allen 
Art Museum director and Oberlin 
professor of art and currently assis- 
tant director of the National Gallery 
of Art, showed Sir Kenneth Clark’s 
motion picture on Munch. Both 
Parkhurst and John R. Spencer, also 
former Allen Art director and Ober- 
lin professor of art, spoke about 
Oberlin’s collection and the Friends 
of Art program. Spencer left Ober- 
lin last year to direct the museum 
program of the National Endowment 
for the Arts. 
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the scholarship funds? I quote from a letter 
of Dec. 9, 1971, which I wrote to Dean 
Reich, and which he never answered: 

“You must realize, also, the seriousness 
of our concern. Funds for scholarship 
purposes have been given in trust to 
Oberlin College. On behalf of those 
who gave and are no longer with us, on 
behalf of those for whom they were 
given in honor, and on behalf of those 
students for whom benefit was the goal, 
we, on the committee, have felt we must 
persist in efforts to resolve the problem.” 
Then in March 1972 we heard through 

others at the AAHPER Convention in Hous- 
ton of Jack Scott’s appointment as depart- 
ment chairman. Alumni may not have known 
of Scott’s legal suit against individuals at the 
University of Washington, but physical edu- 
cators knew of it. I did not have sufficient 
eccnomic resources to risk all, financially, in 
a challenge that might bring retaliation. My 
efforts were stilled as were the efforts of our 
committee. 

But now, Lysle Butler, ’25, a courageous 
man, has spoken. The time for stillness has 
passed. My hat is in the ring. Let’s hope 
there will be others. What can be done to 
restore some sense of sanity and humanity in 
physical education at Oberlin College? 

Mary Lov Stewant, 46 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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FULL CIRCLE: THE MORAL FORCE 
OF UNIFIED SCIENCE edited by Edward 
Haskell, "29, with Harold G. Cassidy, ’30, 
Jere W. Clark and Arthur R. Jensen. Gor- 
don and Breach. This symposium volume, 
as it is described in the Editor’s Statement 
at the book’s beginning, announces the re- 
sults of a project started at the 1948 Cen- 
tenary of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, held in Washington, 
D.C. It also contains the results of a 21- 
year study completed in 1948 by the Council 
for Unified Research and Education, entitled 
“Assembly of the Sciences into a Single Dis- 
cipline.” The writers contend that scientific 
specialization has destroyed our awareness of 
those concepts and values crucial to the sur- 
vival and regeneration of Western democracy. 
These values are restated as a “Unified Sci- 
ence,” embracing the physical, biological and 
psycho-social disciplines in a periodic co- 
ordinate system modeled on Leibniz’s uni- 
versal characteristic. Unified science as a 
public philosophy presents a conceptual 
framework within which may be found solu- 
tions to problems and crises in Western so- 
ciety. 


THE CLOCKS OF COLUMBUS by Charles 
S. Holmes, 38. Atheneum. $10 (illustrated). 
Beginning with James Thurber’s boyhood in 
Columbus, Ohio, the author traces the 20th 
century American humorist’s literary career. 
Included is the year and one-half of Thur- 
ber’s “cultural baptism” in Paris, spent as a 
code clerk in the American embassy; his 
years as a newspaperman in Columbus, Paris 
and New York; and the tempestuous early 
years of The New Yorker which, under the 
legendary Harold Ross, Thurber helped 
make an important American magazine. The 
growth of Thurber’s talent is described, from 
his apprentice efforts on the Ohio State 
“Sun-Dial,” to the comic mastery of such 
works as “My Life and Hard Times,” “The 
Male Animal,” “The Secret Life of Walter 
Mitty” and “The Years With Ross.” Holmes, 
who is a son of the late Harry N. Holmes, 
professor of chemistry at Oberlin 1914-1948, 
compiled material for the book with the help 
of Thurber’s relatives, E. B. White and others 
who were close to the late humorist. A ma- 
jor theme is Thurber’s struggle against blind- 
ness, at the peak of his fame, an affliction 
stermming from a playtime accident suffered 
years earlier in Columbus. 
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THE POLITICS OF BROADCASTING: 
INDUSTRY, CONGRESS, AND THE FCC 
by Lawrence Longley, 62, and Erwin G. 
Krasnow. St. Martin’s. An analysis of the 
political processes (court decisions, citizen’s 
groups and the U.S. presidency) which influ- 
ence Federal Communications Commission 
broadcast policy. The foreword is by New- 
ton Minow, FCC chairperson during the 
Kennedy Administration. The book grew 
out of a doctoral dissertation by Longley, as- 
sistant professor of government at Lawrence 
University, which Krasnow came across while 
searching through the FCC’s library. Kras- 
now is an attorney in the Washington, D.C., 
law firm of Kirkland, Ellis and Rowe. 


ATHENIAN BRONZE ALLOTMENT 
PLATES by John H. Kroll, 59. Harvard 
University Press. $18.50. Two inscribed 
bronze nameplates were excavated from 
tombs in the Peiraeus in the early 19th cen- 
tury. Their identity remained obscured un- 
til 1811, when the Swedish antiquarian J. D. 
Akerblad announced that they must be ex- 
amples of bronze pinakia used, according to 
lexicographers and scholiasts, by Athenian 
jurors for admission to the courts. Today 
about 175 bronze allotment plates and frag- 
ments have been recovered in Greece. Only 
three exhibit fundamental details not paral- 
leled by at least several others. This study, 
based on the author’s Harvard doctoral thesis 
submitted in 1968, provides an illustrated 
record of surviving pinakia and explores ways 
in which this record illuminates the mechan- 
ics and development of Athenian democratic 
government in the fourth century B.C. He 
dedicates the book to his classics teachers at 
Oberlin. 


DRUGS IN AMERICAN SOCIETY by 
Erich Goode, 60. Knopf. $2.95 (paper). 
“Asking for a solution to the drug problem 
is a little like asking for the solution to the 
accident problem, the food problem, the sex 
problem, or the violence problem. There 
are simply certain forms of behavior that will 
produce, or will be associated with, the use 
of drugs. . . . There will probably always be 
a pool of ‘drug-prone’ individuals.” Docu- 
mented and indexed, this study traces pat- 
terns and types of drug use and behavior in 
America. Much of the material is based on 
previously published works by the author. 
Other portions draw upon personal accounts 
of drug users. Marijuana is given distinct 
treatment with three of the book’s sections 
devoted entirely to it. Other portions discuss 
the sociological perspective of drugs and 
drug use, psychedelics or hallucinogens, stim- 
ulants and depressants, heroin and the nar- 
cotics and drugs and the law. The appendix 
is entitled “Does Marijuana Lead to Dan- 


gerous Drugs?” 


AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
WHITE RACISM IN PUBLIC SCHOOL 
EDUCATION TODAY: SOURCES FOR 
AWARENESS AND ACTION by Joan Wag- 
ner Brucker, 51. This mimeographed, 10- 
page annotated bibliography describes 23 
books and 25 articles selected to provide a 
comprehensive sampling of current literature 
focused on the subject. Though not exhaus- 
tive in terms of completeness, it was com- 
piled by making utility to educators the cri- 
terion for including each item. Annotations 
describe this utility. The compiler and her 
husband (Roger W., 51), a member of the 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, School Board, define 
white racism as “an institutionalized pattern 
of overt and covert attitudes and behavior 
by individuals, and policies of organizations, 
that has the effect of subordinating, degrad- 
ing, or dehumanizing a non-white individual 
or group through systematic discrimination.” 
They report that the Yellow Springs schools 
have found that the pressure for change must 
come from the school board, and it must 
start with a black-white encounter session 
for all the board and staff. Copies are avail- 
able from Joan W. Brucker, 445 W.S, Col- 
lege St., Yellow Springs, Ohio 45387. Prices 
(postpaid): 1-50 cents, 3-$1, 10-$2, 50-$8, 
100-$15. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
EXCHANGE: A SOCIOLOGICAL ANALY- 
SIS by Steven E. Deutsch, 58. Case West- 
ern Reserve University Press (published Au- 
gust 1970). $6.50. The increase in the 
number of foreign student exchanges during 
recent years has, according to the author, 
had considerable impact on patterns of edu- 
cation and community life in the U.S. and 
abroad. Utilizing data from various surveys, 
he traces the development of international 
education and exchange programs in Ameri- 
can universities. The data was gathered 
from all groups involved in foreign exchange 
programs, including foreign students, Ameri- 
can students, American hosts, faculty mem- 
bers and administrators. He also examines 
the literature of international education with 
reference to international relations and eco- 
nomic development, and the policies which 
will, he feels, shape the future of intercultural 
education. Deutsch is an associate professor 
of sociology at the University of Oregon. 
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LOSSES IN 
THE OBERLIN 
FAMILY 


Former Staff 


MRS. JAMES A. BURNS (Louise Snyder), 
Oct. 18 in Devon Gables Nursing Home, Tuc- 
son, Ariz. She was assistant to the director, 
May Cottage, 1946-47 and hostess at Good- 
rich House 1947-50. 

Mrs. Burns was born in Grove City, Pa., 
March 6, 1883, and lived in Youngstown, 
Ohio, most of her life. Her husband, to 
whom she was married in 1906, died in 1943. 
She was a housemother at Muskingum Col- 
lege in 1944-45 and also was a housemother 
at Wilmington College. She had lived in 
Tuscon for 15 years. 


VERA McCOMB, Nov. 25 at her apartment 
in Akron (Ohio) after a heart attack. She 
was born June 7, 1901, in Spencer, Ohio, 
and was secretary to the Schauffler Division 
of Christian Education in the Graduate 
School of Theology from December 1958 to 
June 1966. She leaves a daughter, Mrs. Paul 
Detzel, in Akron. 


1903 


MRS. JAMES B. THOMAS (Mary Kather- 
ine Garford), Oct. 2 in Elyria, Ohio. She 
was first president and one of the founders 
of the Elyria YWCA and also one of the 
founders and a past president of the Lorain 
County Historical Society. 

A lifelong resident of Elyria, Mrs. Thomas 
was the last member of the family of Ar- 
thur L. Garford, pioneer industrialist and 
manufacturer of the Garford automobile in 
the early 1900’s. Her mother, the former 
Mary Nelson, attended Oberlin in 1877-78. 
Mrs. Thomas’ grandfather, Thomas Lothrop 
Nelson, was a trustee of the College 1875- 
91. Her sister, Louise Garford Lavagnino, 
attended Oberlin in 1902-03. 

Mrs. Thomas attended the Conservatory 
in 1898-99 and 1900-01 and took private 
lessons in piano and voice in New York City. 
She organized the Elyria Musical Art Society 
in 1908 and was director of the Elyria Red 
Cross during WWI. She was the author of 
“Aunt Kate,” a book about her aunt, and in 
1946 the poems she had written for periodi- 
cals were collected in a single volume, “Old 
Oak Tree.” 

Her husband, a civil engineer and indus- 
trialist who died in 1956, wrote a column 
“Down Through the Years” in the Elyria 
Chronicle-Telegram. 

Mrs. Thomas’ estate, valued at $771,537, 
will provide a permanent trust fund and 
about 10 percent of its income will provide 
scholarships for Oberlin students. She also 
willed $2,000 toward the Robert S. Fletcher 
Memorial Fund. 
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1908 


CHARLES W. (BUCK) FERRIS, Sept. 28 in 
San Diego. He had lived in La Jolla since 
1956, following retirement in 1948 as vice 
president of the First National City Bank of 
New York. 

Mr. Ferris was born in St. Paul, Minn., 
Nov. 14, 1886. He was treasurer of the New 
York Chapter of the Oberlin Alumni Associ- 
ation 1922-26 and president of the Chicago 
Chapter 1931-33. He was president of the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club of New York City 
1939-43. 

After retiring at the end of 30 years’ ser- 
vice with First National City Bank, he was 
president of Copco Pacific Ltd. in San Fran- 
cisco, selling Swedish steel to miners and 
contractors. 

He leaves his wife, the former Carolyn 
Lyon whom he married in 1946. 


1910 


WILLIAM H. TIBBALS, Oct. 16 in Salt 
Lake City. He was a businessman and for- 
mer executive secretary of the Utah State and 
Salt Lake County Medical Societies. 

He was born in Madelia, Minn., Aug. 8, 
1886, and began his business career with the 
National Copper Bank. He later was a cred- 
it and business manager for the Louis Simon 
family, then owners of the Paris Co. 

During 1930 and 1931, Mr. Tibbals was 
assistant credit manager of the Salt Lake Tri- 
bune. He also was an insurance broker, re- 
presenting Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
of New Jersey and later the Seblach Insur- 
ance Agency. 

He leaves his wife, the former Helen 
Guild whom he married in 1914, and a son, 
Allen H. of Salt Lake City. 


1910 


WILL F. LYON, M.D., Nov. 4 at his home 
in Chicago. He had not been ill. From 1941 
until his retirement in 1955, Dr. Lyon was 
medical director for International Harvester 
Co. 

He was born in Elkhorn, Wis., Nov. 2, 
1889. He taught chemistry, physics and Eng- 
lish at Tientsin, China, before attending 
Rush Medical College at the University of 
Chicago where he received his M.D. in 1917. 
He was works surgeon for International Har- 
vester in Akron 1919-21 and at the McCor- 
mick Works in Chicago from then until 1928 
when he became the firm’s chief surgeon. 

He also was an attending member of the 
medical staff at St. Luke’s Hospital in Chi- 
cago. He was instructor in surgery at Rush 
Medical College 1924-33, at Northwestern 
University 1933-34, and he was associate pro- 
fessor of clinical surgery at the University of 
Illinois for more than 20 years. 

Dr. Lyon was a longtime member of the 
board of governors of the Chicago Heart As- 
sociation and a member of Union Health Ser- 
vice. He wrote many articles for medical 
journals and several chapters for books on 
medical subjects. He developed, but refused 
to patent, improved equipment for surgical 
operations and he was called to Washington 
to demonstrate his techniques to the surgeon 
general. The equipment he designed was in 
general use in the armed services and else- 
where. 


He spent much of his spare time, partic- 
ularly after retirement, arranging for and 
playing cello in chamber music groups, prin- 
cipally string quartets. 

His wife, the former Alice Thayer whom 
he married in 1915, died in 1969. Oberlin 
relatives include daughter Helen (Mrs. Frank- 
lin R. King), ’38, sons Bayard, ’42, and Wil- 
liam L., ’48, and granddaughters Marian, “70, 
and Laurel, ’72. Brothers Bayard, ’10, and 
Charles, ’18, are deceased. 


1912 


SUSAN E. ARMSTRONG, Oct. 11 in Wil- 
limantic, Conn. She was a missionary for 
29 years in the Far East and five years in the 
Near East. 

Miss Armstrong was born March 23, 1888, 
in Lebanon, Conn. She taught at Mt. Her- 
mon School for four years before becoming 
an educational missionary in 1921. She 
taught at Foochow Christian College until the 
Japanese invasion, and she returned there in 
1943. From 1950 to 1954 she taught at a 
girls’ school in Aleppo, Syria. She then was 
librarian in Jewett City, Conn., until her re- 
tirement in 1961. 

During sabbatical vacations she visited 
many institutions and churches to explain 
her experiences overseas. After WWII she 
made an airplane trip around the world, 
stopping at Taiwan where she was enter- 
tained by Chiang Kai-shek and a large group 
of her former students who had left Foochow 
and had become prominent businessmen. 

She leaves brothers Charles of Brooklyn, 
Conn., and Benjamin of Walnut Creek, Calif. 


MRS. CARADOC R. GRIFFITHS (Mary A. 
VanHyning), Nov. 30 in Medina (Ohio) 
Community Hospital after a short illness. A 
student at the Conservatory in 1908-09, she 
was a native of Barberton, Ohio. She taught 
piano in the Kenmore-Barberton area for 
many years and she and her husband, who 
died in 1969, operated a dry goods store in 
Kenmore. She leaves daughter Mrs. Marian 
Conn of Bath, Ohio, son Bonar E. of Foster 
City, Calif., sister Mrs. Leona Stoner and 
seven grandchildren. 


E. JEAN WEBB, Nov. 15 in Youngstown, 
Ohio, after a six-month illness with cancer. 
She was art supervisor in Youngstown public 
schools for 36 years until she resigned in 1957 
to teach art education at Youngstown Uni- 
versity. She was born in Jamestown, Pa., 
Sept. 19, 1889, and attended Oberlin 07-08 
and ’10-12, taking courses in the College 
(art) and the Conservatory. She leaves a 
nephew, Charles C. Law of Poland, Ohio, and 
three nieces. 


1914 


ETHLYN M. UNHOLZ, Aug. 23 in Naza- 
reth Nursing Home, Buffalo, after an ex- 
tended illness. A native of Buffalo, Miss 
Unholz taught Latin at South Park, Masten 
and Bennett High Schools until her retire- 
ment in 1954, She was a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa. 

Miss Unholz was a charter member of the 
Buffalo AAUW, taught Sunday School for 
more than 50 years and traveled abroad ex- 
tensively. She leaves a sister, Lillian (Mrs. 
J. Francis Harter), ’20, and a brother, Mil- 
ton C, 
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1916 


CARROLL A. MOREY, Oct. 14 in Findlay, 
Ohio, where he was dean emeritus of Find- 
lay College. 

Mr. Morey was born in Denver, Oct. 25, 
1888, and went to Findlay as professor of 
chemistry and geology and athletic coach in 
1921 after teaching in Illinois and South 
Dakota. From 1929 to 1958 he was dean 
of the college and he was acting president 
from 1945 to 1947. He retired from most of 
his duties in 1958 but continued to teach 
earth science. A men’s dormitory at Findlay 
was named for him in 1964 and he was hon- 
ored at Alumni Day in 1970. 

He leaves his wife, the former Patrice 
Price whom he married in 1934, and a sister, 
Hazel (Mrs. Arthur Ware), 08-09, 710-11 
Academy. His first wife (Carrie Kilbourn, 
14) whom he married in 1919, died in 1930. 
A brother, Maurice, ’11, died in 1966. 


LELAND P. SPORE, Nov. 11 in Sandusky, 
Ohio, where he retired in 1967 as president 
of the American Crayon Co. 

Mr. Spore attended Oberlin for three years 
and received his A.B. from Dartmouth. He 
received the M.S. from the Amos Tuck 
School of Administration and Finance. Dur- 
ing WWI he served overseas as a 2nd lieu- 
tenant in the Army Air Service. In WWII 
he was in the Army Air Corps for three years, 
retiring as a major in 1945, 

He followed his father, the late Arthur M. 
Spore, in his career at American Crayon. 
The father began as a clerk in 1890 and was 
president when he died in 1942. The son 
worked for the firm while still in high school 
and in 1957 helped carry out its merger 
with the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. of New 
Jersey. 

He was trustee for many years of Good 
Samaritan Hospital, served on the Rent Con- 
trol Board and Community Chest, and was 
president of the Sandusky Chamber of Com- 
merce which gave him its Outstanding Com- 
munity Service Award in 1965. 

Mr. Spore leaves his wife (Dorothy Bied- 
erwolf, 716) whom he married in 1919, 
daughters Mrs. Nancy McCann and Mrs. 
Gloria Helfrich and son Peter. 


1918 


MRS. BIRGER ENGSTROM (Gertrude 
Schuchman), Nov. 14 in an auto crash near 
Phoenix, Ariz., which also took the life of her 
husband. The Engstroms, who lived in 
Edgewood, Pa., in the summer and main- 
tained a winter home in Rainbow Valley near 
Phoenix in the winter, were killed when their 
car collided with a panel truck. Two pas- 
sengers in the truck also died. 

Mrs. Engstrom was born in Homestead, 
Pa., Oct. 18, 1894. She was active in the Pitts- 
burgh Oberlin Alumni Club and was a past 
president of the College Club in Pittsburgh. 
She was active in the Light Opera Society, 
Pittsburgh Opera Association and Pittsburgh 
Symphony. She was a former regional and 
county chairman of the Girl Scouts. 

Her husband, to whom she was married 
in 1923, was former president of the Mc- 
Dowell Mfg. Co. The couple leaves a daugh- 
ter, Gretchen (Mrs. Loren Stringer), ’45, and 
four grandchildren. A daughter, Gerda (Mrs. 
Ceorge Cillespie Jr.), died in 1958. 


JAnvAny/reernuARny 1973 


J. HOLLIS (JAKE) HARMON, Oct. 16 in 
Ft. Myers, Fla. He was an insurance sales- 
Perey ae Pa., before moving to Florida 

Mr. Harmon was born in N. Kingsvj 
Ohio, June 26, 1896. During WWI a 
served in chemical warfare service. He was 
a 50-year member of the Masonic Lodge 
and a past patron of Chapter 31, Order of 
the Eastern Star, in Ft. Myers. He was past 
commander of the Ashtabula (Ohio) Ameri- 
can Legion post and one of the early presi- 
dents of Chapter 35, American Association 
of Retired Persons. 

He leaves his wife, the former Ruth Dick- 
inson whom he married in 1922, son Rich- 
ard, 52, daughter Sandra (Mrs. Wayne Mc- 
Spadden) and six grandchildren. 


1919 
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NALSON W. GATRELL, Sept. 12 in Bon- 
ner Springs, Kan. He was born in Peking, 
China, Feb. 4, 1898, where his father was a 
physician and his mother (Helen Whiting, 
06) was an interpreter for the dowager em- 
press. 

Mr. Gatrell was a retired steamship exec- 
utive with U.S. Lines. He was a lumber 
merchant in China from 1920 to 1928 and a 
steamship agent in Tientsin from 1928 to 
1936. During WWI he left school to serve 
as a British officer in charge of Chinese 
forces working in France. During WWII 
he represented the U.S. Maritime Commis- 
sion in Australia. 


1920 


MRS. JOHN GROTH (Thelma Votipka), 
Oct. 24 in her apartment at the Ansonia Ho- 
tel in New York City. She sang more than 
70 small roles as a soprano with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company in a career which 
extended from 1935 to 1963. 

According to the New York Times, Miss 
Votipka specialized in small roles because 
she never wanted to be a star since “the 
prima donna’s dressing room is the one near- 
est the exit.” 

Miss Votipka was born in Cleveland of 
Czechoslovak parents and was orphaned at 
an early age. She studied at the Conserva- 
tory 1916-1918. By 1940 she ranked first 
in the maximum number of roles (48) sung 
by any woman at the Met. She achieved 
this record in spite of a fractured leg, and 
she sang the offstage priestess in “Aida” 
while still on crutches. She made her debut 
in 1935 without hiring a manager. “I’ve had 
to work for any nickel I ever made,” she 
said, “and nobody ever gave me anything. 
She wrote a letter to Herbert Witherspoon, 
then general manager, received an audition, 
and became Flora in “Traviata.” . 

She was known to her friends as “Tippy 
and her first husband, W. T. Hamilton, was 
a real estate salesman in Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Her second husband, Mr. Groth, was a 
church organist who preceded her in death by 


several weeks. She leaves a brother in 


Cleveland. 


1921 


eto eae rr 
RUTH ANN AIGLER, Oct. 6 in Bellevue 


(Ohio) Hospital where she had been a patient 
for two weeks. Miss Aigler was born in Bel- 


levue, Aug. 27, 1896, and taught physical ed- 
ucation at Jamestown, N.Y., until the 1940’s 
when she returned to Bellevue and became 
an office employe for the Ohio Cultivator 
Co. and the American Baler Co. She later 
worked for the Hindebaugh Co. of San- 
dusky. She leaves a brother, J. Alfred, a 
nephew and three nieces, 


MRS. ARTHUR JORDAN (Lydia H. Jones), 
Aug. 16 in St. Charles, Ill. She was born 
May 22, 1900, in Beaver Dam, N.Y., and 
was married in 1923 to Rev. G. Paul Sto- 
well, ’22. He died in 1964. 

Prior to her marriage, she taught mathe- 
matics at the high school in Zanesville, 
Ohio. When she and her husband lived in 
Cleveland, she taught part time at the 
Schauffler Missionary Training School. 

She leaves her husband to whom she was 
married five years ago, son Ted Stowell, ’47, 
daughters Barbara (Mrs. F. L. Humphries), 
50, and Phyllis (Mrs. S. J. Sallomi), ’54, 
brother Orville Jones, ’19, nine grandchildren 
and three great-grandchildren. 


1922 


CHARLES G. WINSLOW, Oct. 3 after an 
apparent heart attack on a visit to Chicago. 
He attended Oberlin 1916-17 and 1921-22 
and was a retired factory representative for 
the Howard Zink Corp. in Madison, Wis. 
His wife (Mary Van Brunt, 722) died last May 
27. Mr. Winslow leaves sons Charles Jr., 
’48, and Major Robert, daughter Mary Eliza- 
beth (Mrs. Raymond McLain), ’50, brother 
Wallace O., 21, and seven grandchildren. 


1923 


DELSIE M. ALLEN, Oct. 9 in Aurora, IIl., 
where she was catalog librarian at Aurora 
College from 1953 until her retirement in 
1971. She was librarian at East Aurora 
High School 1926-1953 and earlier was li- 
brarian in high schools at New Lisbon and 
Sparta, Wis. She received the A.B. in L.S. 
from Michigan in 1942. Miss Allen was 
born in Montello, Wis., June 11, 1897. She 
leaves nine cousins including Manette Swet- 
land, ’24, Madelaine Swetland Wood, ’26, 
and William Swetland, ’34. 


1924 


MRS. LEE R. BROOKS (Grace L. Smith), 
Dec. 6 in Cleveland. She retired in 1969 
after 35 years of public school teaching, the 
last 14 in the West Geauga (Ohio) system. 
She also taught at Randolph, Ohio, and in 
high schools at Irondale and Hudson, Ohio. 
She was born in Solon, Ohio, June 11, 1901. 
She leaves a sister, Mildred (Mrs. A. J. 
Blank), ’31, and a daughter, Mrs. Maeneen 
Peck. 


MRS. LOUIS R. TURCOTTE (Alice B. 
Lewis), Nov. 5 in Midland, Texas, after be- 
ing hospitalized two weeks with myeloblas- 
tic leukemia. She was born in Shanghai 
Aug. 4, 1900, and taught dramatics at East 
Cleveland High School prior to her mar- 
riage in June 1925, Her husband, now re- 
tired as an executive of Family Service As- 
sociation Agencies, has a private practice as 
a marriage and family counselor in Midland. 
Mrs. Turcotte also leaves sons Robert and 
Charles and seven grandchildren. 


1927 


EMMETT E. DORSEY, Oct. 19 in Wash- 
ington, D.C., as the result of burns received 
in a house fire earlier that day. He retired 
in 1968 as professor of government at How- 
ard University after teaching there since 
1929. He was born in Jamestown, N.Y., 
Nov. 13, 1902, and received the A.M. from 
Columbia in 1934 and the Ph.D. from Amer- 
ican University in 1952. He leaves his wife, 
the former Charlotte George who is a re- 
tired teacher in the D.C. public schools, 
brothers Leland and George and sister Mrs. 
Elizabeth Warmack. 


1931 


WILLARD A. PAYNE, Oct. 5 in Vienna, 
W. Va. He had been engaged in research 
and development work for DuPont in 
Charleston, W. Va., since 1937. He held 
patents in hydroxyacetic acid synthesis, prep- 
aration of formaldehyde, conversion of meth- 
anol to formaldehyde combination  cat- 
alysts, and controlled oxidation of alcohols to 
aldehydes using sulfur compounds. 

Mr. Payne was an instructor in chemistry 
at Oberlin 1936-37. He received the M.S. 
in chemistry in 1934 and the Ph.D. in 1937 
at Rochester. He married the former Lucy 
A. Northrup in 1932 and they had two chil- 
dren, Mary Lee and Jeffrey. He leaves his 
wife, Barbara. 


1932 


EVERETT C. BRACKEN, Oct. 12 at Sub- 
urban Hospital, Bethesda, Md., after a brief 
illness. He lived in Rockville, Md., and was 
a scientist at the National Institute of Gen- 
eral Medical Sciences. 

Mr. Bracken was born in Lorain, Ohio, 
May 30, 1909, and studied at Oberlin for 
three years before joining his father in the 
real estate business. In 1936 he married 
Iris Eloise Bahr who lived in Oberlin and 
had been a member of the Class of 1933. 
She received her A.B. in 1945 while he was 
in. the Navy and he received his A.B. from 
Western Reserve in 1951 and his A.M. from 
Vanderbilt in 1953. He received the Ph.D. 
in pathology in 1956 from the Vanderbilt 
School of Medicine. 

While at Vanderbilt he was an instructor 
and assistant professor in microbiology at 
the School of Medicine and a teaching as- 
sistant and instructor in biology. From 
1960 to 1965 he was associate professor of 
microbiology at the University of Oklahoma 
School of Medicine and associate professor 
of pediatrics and director of the infectious 
diseases laboratory at Children’s Hospital in 
Oklahoma City. 

He joined the National Institute in Be- 
thesda in 1965 and headed the postdoctoral 
section of the Research Fellowships Branch. 
He was the author of 40 scientific publica- 
tions and was noted for his work as an elec- 
tron microscopist. 

In addition to his wife, he leaves a sister, 
Dorothy Bracken Pettijohn, ’28. 


58 


1933 


WALTON W. RANKIN, t, Nov. 18 at Pres- 
byterian Hospital, Pittsburgh, after a long 
illness. He resided in Springfield, Pa., and 
had been publicity director for the Presby- 
terian Ministers Fund for the past 10 years. 

Mr. Rankin was born June 30, 1906, in 
Cleveland and received the A.B. from West- 
ern Reserve. He was church editor for the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 1936 to 1945 and 
public relations director for the Presbyte- 
rian General Assembly from then until 1958 
when he became pastor of the Boothwyn 
(Pa.) Presbyterian Church. In addition to his 
B.D. from Oberlin, he received the S.T.M. 
from Union in 1934 and an honorary D.D. 
from Maryville (Tenn.) College in 1951. He 
leaves his wife, the former Lydia Haddad 
whom he married in 1950. 


ROBERT E. SWIHART, t, Oct. 13, in Up- 
per Sandusky, Ohio, near the farm where he 
was born May 5, 1900. He retired from the 
ministry in 1948 because of eye trouble. 

Prior to attending Oberlin, Mr. Swihart 
received the B.S. in agriculture from Ohio 
State in 1925 and taught high school sci- 
ence in Lodi, Ohio, and vocational agricul- 
ture in Ney, Ohio. He married Marie 
Owen, a fourth grade teacher at Lodi, in 
1928. From 1933 to 1948 Mr. Swihart was 
minister at Methodist Episcopal churches in 
Burton, Howard, North Jackson, Johnston 
and Streetsboro, Ohio. 

In addition to his wife, Mr. Swihart leaves 
son Robert and daughter Elizabeth Ann. 


1937 


MRS. ARTHUR J. HERSCH (Carolyn E. 
Jaros), Aug. 16 in Columbus, Ohio. She was 
born in Columbus July 6, 1915, and lived 
there, in Akron and in Brooklyn before en- 
rolling at Oberlin. In her junior year she 
transferred to Cornell to study drama, re- 
ceiving her A.B. there in 1937. She received 
the A.M. in teaching of speech and drama 
from Columbia in 1939. From 1942 to 1947 
she was an executive assistant with CBS in 
New York. 

She leaves her husband, to whom she was 
married in 1948, son William and daughter 
Betty Ann, 


1938 


MRS. JAMES K. LINDSAY (Priscilla 
Shepherd), Sept. 7 at her home in Briarcliff 
Manor, N.Y. Death was unexpected. She 
had been performing a vital staff role at 
Gould Farm, Great Barrington, Mass., a 
working farm for persons with psychiatric 
problems. 

Mrs. Lindsay was born in Detroit Nov. 
10, 1915, and was married in 1941. She 
leaves her husband, 38, daughters Susan 
Lindsay Tobias, 65, and Priscilla Lindsay 
Ellison and son R. Kenneth, 68. Rev. Da- 
vid Barry, 38, participated in the memorial 
service at All Saints Episcopal Church, 
Briarcliff Manor. 


1940 


MRS. HENRY W. WARREN (Roberta J. 
Cartwright), July 11 in Detroit, Mich., of 
cancer. She had been active in church and 
community affairs and had taken an active 


role in PTA during the growing years of her 
children. For two years she had organized 
and directed a “satellite” after-school pro- 
gram for children kindergarten through 
third grade, which served as a means of 
training mothers receiving state assistance to 
become school aides. 

She leaves her husband, *40, sons David 
and Richard and daughters Nancy (Mrs. Ro- 
ger Riffer), 66, Jane and Emily. 


1953 


WILLIAM D. BURTON, A.M.t, Oct. 28 in 
Newburgh, N.Y., where he had been pas- 
tor of Ebenezer Baptist Church since 1957. 

The Rev. Mr. Burton was born in Mt. 
Tirza, N.C., May 13, 1915, and received the 
A.B. from Shaw University in Raleigh, N.C., 
in 1945. Prior to receiving his Oberlin de- 
gree he was pastor of several small congre- 
gations and taught English and_ social 
studies in North Carolina high schools. He 
was pastor of a church in Bermuda under the 
auspices of the Lott Carey Foreign Mission 
Convention of Washington, D.C., and had 
supervision for a year of the Convention’s 
program in Haiti. In 1953-54 he was su- 
pervisor of a mission in Liberia. 

Prior to going to Newburgh he was pas- 
tor of South Lumberton (N.C.) Baptist 
Church. He leaves his wife, the former 
Cocheyse Brewington whom he married in 
1947, son William and daughters Gail, Syl- 
via and Ramona. 


M. GLENN KOENIG, M.D., Nov. 13 in 
Nashville, Tenn., of cancer. He was pro- 
fessor of medicine and head of the division 
of infectious diseases at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity School of Medicine. 

Dr. Koenig went to Vanderbilt in 1960 
following his internship in New York after 
graduating with highest honors from Cornell 
Medical College in 1957. He was a mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi at 
Oberlin. His excellence in research was rec- 
ognized by a Research Career Development 
award from the National Institute of Allergy 
and Infectious Diseases. 

His research contributions in the study 
of staphylococal and fungal disease and in 
other areas added to basic scientific knowl- 
edge and improved the care of patients. His 
warmth and skill won him respect and af- 
fection from patients, students and col- 
leagues. Vanderbilt students in 1970 chose 
him as outstanding teacher of the year. 

Dr. Koenig leaves his wife (Constance 
Rogers, 753) and sons Mark and Scott. 


1958 


CHARLES J. STILWELL, h, Nov. 30 at 
his home in Shaker Heights, Ohio. A grad- 
uate of Denison, he rose from special appren- 
tice at Warmer & Swasey in Cleveland in 
1910 to president in 1939 and chairman of 
the board in 1955. Oberlin awarded him 
the honorary LL.D. on the occasion of his 
retirement. As a youth he caddied for John 
D. Rockefeller. He was a_ trustee of 
the Fenn Foundation when Fenn College 
became part of Cleveland State University. 
One of the buildings at CSU, Stilwell Hall, 
was named in his honor. He was a former 
trustee of Case School of Applied Science 
and an honorary vice president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 
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ERIC ARBITER, bassoonist, and Ronald 
Copes, ’71, violinist, are appearing this sea- 
son in the Music from Marlboro series pre- 
sented by the Marlboro Music Festival under 
the direction of Rudolf Serkin. Ron, who 
also appeared in the 1971 series, performed 
in October in concerts in the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art, and at Alice Tully Hall in New 
York. Eric will appear in Cleveland in 
March and at Tully Hall in April. He now is 
studying at Juilliard and Ron is a teaching 
fellow at Michigan. 

GORDON BERMAN’S address is 1455 
Beacon St. (Apt. 24), Brookline, Mass. 
02146. The listing in the 1972 Class Direc- 
tory is incorrect. 

Mahema Devadoss, director of Asia House 
1970-72 and wife of MANOHARAN DEVA- 
DOSS, A.M., received serious injuries recent- 
ly when the auto she was driving swerved to 
avoid a truck. Mahema and Mano, along 
with their child, Sujalha, and Mano’s mother, 
were en route to Madurai, India, to spend 
New Year’s with Mano’s elder brother. The 
auto’s other occupants received minor in- 
juries. The truck’s operator failed to stop 
following the accident which also demolished 
the Devadoss’ auto. According to Mano: 
“The only injury Mahema sustained was in 
the neck vertebrae and she is now paralyzed 
totally, below her neck. Doctors say her 
chance of recovery from paralysis is less than 
50 percent, but her life is not in danger... . 
She has her vision, her voice is strained, but 
she can talk. Her mind is as clear as ever.” 
Mail reaches the Devadoss family at 126 
Palace Rd., Madras, India. 


yamvuany/resnvuany 1973 


JOE LINE has opened a music studio in 
Carlisle, Pa., and teaches piano, organ and 
voice. He is continuing his conducting 
studies with Herbert Grossman. He also is 
organist-minister of music at Second Presby- 
terian Church, has given three organ recitals 
and is performing in chamber music ensem- 
bles. Address: 153 N. Pitt St., Carlisle, Pa. 
17013. 

MICHAEL WILSON has become execu- 
tive director of the Negro Cultural Center, 
Allentown, Pa. 


1971 


‘ FREDERICK ALBRINK and THOMAS 
(“Bobble”) SATERLEE are living in Palo Al- 
to, Calif., earning money to pay for their farm 
in Hart County, Ky. Rick is completing his 
alternative service as a cook and teacher at 
the Ellen Thacher Children’s Center of the 
Palo Alto Unitarian Church. The children 
are ages 3-6. Bobble was planning to estab- 
lish an independent lawn renovating business 
“to help area folk deal with their wretched 
adobe soil.” They both plan to begin work- 
ing on their Hart County land this spring. 
Address: 786 Marion Ave., Palo Alto, Calif. 
94303. 

KATHERINE BRADLEY is teaching Eng- 
lish for the Peace Corps at the College 
Moderne, Adzope, Ivory Coast, West Africa. 
Her training program was held for one month 
in the Virgin Islands, and she spent another 
month practice teaching at a PC summer 
school in Bouake, central Ivory Coast. 

BARBARA BURGAN is continuing her 
studies with Hans Graf at the Akadamie Fur 
Musik und Darstellende Kunst in Vienna. 

STUART BUTTERFIELD is playing 
French horn with the New Jersey Symphony 
and living in New York City. He has re- 
ceived a Mus.M. 

BETSY CAZDEN is working part time as 
a financial secretary for the New York Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. She is continuing re- 
search for a biography of Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, 1847 Lit., 1850 Sem., 1878 hon 
A.M., 08 D.D., and living at Quaker House, 
33. Remsen Ave., New Brunswick, N.J. 
08901. 

CHRISTOPHER CROSMAN, M.A.T., has 
been named acting assistant curator of edu- 
cation at the Albright-Knox Art Gallery in 
Buffalo. 

BOB CYNKAR began work last October 
as an economist at the U.S. Army Engineer 
District in Buffalo, N.Y. 

BILL DALLAS has been named to the 
Board of Student Advisers at Harvard Law 
School where he is a junior. Board members 
are selected from the upper 10% of the class. 
Bill has been commissioned in the Naval Re- 
serve as Ensign in the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Corps Student Program. 

DAVE DICKINSON and MARY FISCH- 
ER are assistant teachers at a Philadelphia 
“open” school. They are taking courses at 
Temple University, working toward the mas- 
ters in elementary education. 

ERIC EPSTEIN, along with another per- 
son, has started THINGKS, Inc., a toy de- 
sign-manufacture venture in Carlisle, Mass. 
“I’m living in poshy Lincoln with dear friends 
and am considering changing my name,” he 
writes. “I play music to keep things in per- 
spective.” He was formerly with the Boston 
Children’s Museum. 


CYNTHIA ESTILL has become bassoon 
instructor at Blair Academy of Music, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

LAURA ZIMMER was married last May 
7 to Richard Gardner, a 1971 Bucknell grad- 
uate. They were married on the Bucknell 
campus. He is a systems analyst for the 
Xerox Corporation, Rockville, Md., and she 
is a teacher’s aide at the Maryland School 
for the Deaf, Frederick. She took two courses 
at Gallaudet College last summer, working 
toward certification as a teacher of the deaf, 
and another last semester. The Gardners are 
living in Rockville. 

STEVE HARDY is an Inter-Varsity Chris- 
tian Fellowship campus student ministry staff 
member at eight schools in southwestern 
Michigan and northwestern Ohio. He lives 
in Ann Arbor. 

SHARON (ISHIKI) and DAN HENDRIK- 
SEN are living in Albany, Calif. She is in a 
secondary teaching credential program this 
year at the University of California, Berkeley, 
and teaching ninth grade English. He is con- 
tinuing doctorate studies in chemistry at Berk- 
eley. Address: 975 Ninth St., Albany 94710. 

Michael Holland, husband of NANCY 
ALEXANDER, died Oct. 1 in a motorcycle 
accident. He and Nancy had been living 
outside Frankfurt, Germany, where Michael 
was stationed with the U.S. Army. They 
were married Jan. 2, 1971. Following a brief 
stay in the States in October, Nancy returned 
to her work in Germany. As reported in the 
May/June OAM, she is employed by Ameri- 
can Youth Activities, an organization which 
provides recreational opportunities in Europe 
for U.S. military and civilian dependents be- 
tween ages 6 and 19. She lives in Steinbach, 
a Frankfurt suburb, and plans to travel 
throughout Europe before returning to the 
U.S. this summer. Her mailing address is 
Community Center, 32nd Signal Bn, APO 
N.Y. 09757, and her residence address is 6374 
Steinbach a. Ts., Hessenring 27, West Ger- 
many. 

DAVID HURD is assistant director of 
choral activities and assistant chapel organist 
at Duke University. 

PATRICIA (BURD) and SCOTT Mc- 
CONE are living in Collingswood, N.J. He 
is stationed at the Coast Guard base in Glou- 
cester City, N.J. (not Massachusetts, as re- 
ported in the May/June OAM), and she is 
doing graduate work in English and educa- 
tion at Glassboro (N.J.) State College. Much 
of Scott’s time is spent investigating oil and 
chemical spills for the Environmental Protec- 
tion Program and Coast Guard. He also has 
had a temporary assignment aboard the cutter 
Dallas during NATO operations last fall, as 
a vessel movement and security officer. Ad- 
dress: 574 Haddon Ave., Apt. B, Collings- 
wood 08108. 

MARK NIXON, Cleveland Central Cath- 
olic High School teacher, is living at the Sa- 
cred Heart of Jesus (Roman Catholic) parish 
rectory this year to follow through on a 
neighborhood development program in Ely- 
ria, Ohio. Along with Tom Lloyd, 74, and 
Rev. George Simons, Oberlin Newman min- 
ister and parish administrator, the once- 
floundering parish now provides employment 
services, drug action and youth programs and 
neighborhood improvement coordination. A 
food and clothing “bank” has been organized, 
funded in part by an initial $1,000 grant 
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from the diocese’s Campaign for Human De- 
velopment which charged the parish with 
conducting “an exploratory program in the 
lay ministry.” Area industrial leaders, 15 
adults and some 60 teenagers also have 
helped with the project. 

HEATHER (PARTRIDGE) and MARTY 
OPPENHEIMER became parents to Jesse 
Craig, Sept. 13. They are living in Van- 
couver, B.C. 

JEREMY PIKSER and Francoise de Vig- 
non were married last May in Rouen, France. 
They spent the summer renovating her par- 
ents’ vineyard outside Riberac in the Perigord 
area in southwestern France. This year they 
are in Washington, D.C., and are doing sub- 
stitute teaching in the Washington public 
schools. Plans are to get teaching back- 
grounds and then to open a school for English 
speaking children in France. 

BART PITMAN has been appointed full- 
time organist at St. John’s Benedictine Abbey, 
Collegeville, Minn. He is the first organist 
at the monastery who has not been a member 
of the monastic community. 

ROBERT and VICTORIA (RESSMEYER) 
SIROTA presented an organ and piano re- 
cital Oct. 18 in Paris, sponsored by the “As- 
sociation Valentin Hauy Pour Le Bien Des 
Aveugles.” Among works performed by 
Vicki, organist, and Robert, pianist, were two 
of his pieces written last year while a Thomas 
J. Watson Fellow. Guests at the evening pro- 
gram included Delia Pitts and David Walker, 
both ’72 and both 1972-73 Watson Fellows. 
Bob was to play a solo piano recital Nov. 17 
in Oslo. 

EDITH HARDCASTLE was married in 
November to Robert Vaughan. He is a 1965 
graduate of the Naval Academy and 
has served in the nuclear submarine service 
for five years. 


MOVING? 

If youre moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velope and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 

The mailing label showing your 
old address is helpful but not neces- 
sary. 


Name Class 
Nee ee ee ests ae tile he ee 
ae WS Ce ae, Ye ee a . at 


Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 
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JON WAGNER is attending South Texas 
College of Law, Houston, this year. His ad- 
dress: Savannah Club Apartments, #357, 
4444 Westheimer Rd., Houston 77027. 

VICKI WHEELER is living in Columbus, 
Ohio, and working for the American Chemi- 
cal Society’s Chemical Abstracts Service. She 
received an M.A. in organic chemistry last 
year from Johns Hopkins, and is an assistant 
editor in the CAS publications division. 
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RICHARD BADER and Mary Lee Murph, 
"71, were married at her home in Fort Worth, 
Texas, July 1. They are living at Apt. 6, 
12730 Mitchell Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
90066. Rick is enrolled at the Law School, 
U. of Southern California, and Mary is work- 
ing at the USC School of Education Library. 

ELIZABETH MANOOGIAN Banks is or- 
ganist-choirmaster at Christ the King Roman 
Catholic Church, Oklahoma City. She was 
formerly assistant to the organist-choirmaster 
at St. Paul’s Episcopal Cathedral, Oklahoma 
City. 

NANCY BAXTER is in her second year of 
law school at Northeastern University, Bos- 
ton, Mass. She spent the fall quarter work- 
ing as a full-time law clerk for a large Boston 
law firm. Her address: 17 Westbourne Ter- 
race, Apt. 2, Brookline, Mass. 02146. 

Second Lt. SCOTT BECKER, U.S. Army, 
recently completed a 12-week field artillery 
officer basic course at the Army Field Arrtil- 
lery School, Ft. Sill, Okla. 

JENNIFER GRANT was married Oct. 28 
to Vincent Busam. The ceremony was held 
at St. Thomas Episcopal Church, Sunnyvale, 
Calif. The Busams are living in San Jose, 
Calif., where Jennifer teaches at a Montessori 
school. 

MARSHALL COHEN received the M.A. 
in politics from Brandeis University last 
spring. Now he is teaching social studies 
at Newton (Mass.) South High School. 

LESLIE CRAPSEY is a technical assistant 
in the Transportation Engineering Division, 
Chicago Area Transportation Study, and is 
taking evening courses at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and the University of Illinois. She 
has moved to 433 W. Wellington St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 60657. 

TINA DELLAS and DIANA SOPHO- 
CLES are living at 11 Bridgeman Lane, South 
Hadley, Mass. Tina is in the second year of 
study in botany at the University of Mass- 
achusetts and is also a teaching associate in 
botany-rhetoric, which integrates two fresh- 
men requirements. Diana teaches piano at 
Mt. Holyoke. 

STEWART and TERRY (BLOOM) EDEL- 
STEIN are still in Ithaca, N.Y., where he is 
a third-year Cornell Law School student. 
Terry is teaching English composition part 
time at Ithaca College where she and Stew- 
art share the job of head dormitory residents 
for the third year, aided by their son, David, 
2 


JOHN and BONNIE (LAWRENCE) 
FARMER have moved to Washington, D.C., 
from Hyattsville, Md. She is working for the 
Joseph P. Kennedy Jr. Foundation, whose 
main project is the Special Olympics Program 
for mentally retarded children. 


ERIK and CAROL (SUZUKI) FROMM, 
who have returned to England and are living 
at 8 North Cottage, Trumpington Rd., Cam- 
bridge, have announced the birth of their 
daughter, Mia Amanda, Aug. 12. 

SCOTT GASSLER has finished two years 
of alternative service at the New York Public 
Library and has begun working at the Teach- 
ers College library, Columbia University. 
He’s taking courses at Columbia and apply- 
ing for graduate economics study next year. 
Address: 32 W. 95th St., New York, N.Y. 
10025. 

VINCENZO MANNO recently sang a tenor 
role in the Chicago Lyric Opera Company’s 
production of Alban Berg’s “Wozzeck.” He 
had only three weeks in which to learn the 
role, having earlier been in Italy as a cadet 
engaged by La Scala. He has sung with 
Radio Italia and Virtuosi di Roma. Last 
spring he performed at the Kennedy Center, 
Washington, D.C., and in the Venice Festi- 
val. He returned to Italy Dec. 18. 

STACEY COATES and Andrew Marc- 
wald of Washington, D.C., were married 
Sept. 30 at Hawley, Pa. He is a Trinity Col- 
lege (Hartford, Conn.) graduate. 

JUDY MILLER is in her third year of 
teaching elementary vocal music in Westport, 
Conn. In addition, she is studying for her 
master’s at Columbia, is teaching piano one 
night a week, and directing two youth choirs 
at a church in Fairfield, Conn. New address: 
9 Pine Dr., Westport, Conn. 06880. 

DAVID SCHAFER married Anne Marsch- 
ke Aug. 26 at Avon, N.Y. She has an A.B. 
from Albion and has worked with the Peace 
Corps in the Philippines. She is an elemen- 
tary school teacher in Plainfield, N.J. David 
is a research assistant at Bell Laboratory, 
Murray Hill, N.J., in fulfilment of study for 
the Ph.D. degree from Rochester. The Schaf- 
ers are living in Plainfield. 

DIANA SOPHOCLES has been an instruc- 
tor in the music department at Mount Hol- 
yoke since the second semester of 1971-72. 


OD A aa ee, 
TRANSCRIPTS COST $1 


Requests for transcripts of your rec- 
ord at Oberlin should be addressed 
to the Office of the Registrar/Peters 
Hall/Oberlin College/Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. There is a fee of $1.00 for 
each transcript requested by mail. 
Payment should be sent with the re- 
quest. Because of chance of error, 
phone requests are discouraged. To 
speed the accurate answering of re- 
quests, please give: current name and 
address; full name used at Oberlin 
(maiden name, if applicable); di- 
vision at Oberlin (A. & S. or Conser- 
vatory); year of graduation or with- 
drawal; number of transcripts to be 
sent to each recipient, with the full 
address for each; date transcript is 
required (should be more than a 
week from date of request). 
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MAX BRAGADO DARMAN is principal 
conductor of the Nashville (Tenn.) Youth 
Symphony Orchestra under a program at the 
Blair Academy of Music of George Peabody 
College. He is living at 915 South 20 Ave., 
Nashville, Tenn. Last September Max stud- 
ied under Igor Markievich at the Opera of 
Monte Carlo in Monaco and was one of 40 
out of 400 applicants accepted to participate 
in the Besancon, France, Competition for 
Young Conductors. 

LINDA LATOSEK DeCoteau and her 
husband John, are living in Lansdale, Pa. 
She is teaching special education in the North 
Penn School District, working in an experi- 
mental program for trainable mentally 
retarded students. She is also working to- 
ward certification in special education and 
playing in Philadelphia.area orchestras. John 
is in a master’s program in music at Temple 
University. He’s also teaching percussion at 
the Settlement Music School, Philadelphia, 
and playing in local musical groups. 

LYNN EDWARDS still is in Kyoto, Ja- 
pan, teaching English and studying Japanese 
culture and language. She will probably re- 
turn to the States in April. Address: Kara- 
suma Nakadachiuri, Sagaru Kado, Kamigyo- 
ku, Kyoto-shi, Japan 602. 

PAUL and Judith (De Jarnatt, ’71) 
FARDIG are living in Taholah, Wash. He is 
field sanitarian for the U.S. Public Health 
Service, Division of Indian Health, serving 
the Olympic Peninsula Indian Reservation, 
Taholah. Judith is looking for employment. 
Address: Box 1148, Taholah, 98587. 

WALTER and MaryJean McKelvy (’68) 
GALLOWAY have moved to 70 Ninth St., 
Providence, R.I. Walt is continuing study in 
geological sciences at Brown University and 
MaryJean is an intake worker at the Paw- 
tucket Community Mental Health Clinic. 

DAVID KEMPNER married Patricia De- 
vall Dec. 23. She is an Eastern Michigan 
graduate and a teacher in the Wayne-West- 
land (Mich.) School District. David is attend- 
ing the University of Michigan Law School. 

CURTIS LARSON is enrolled for study at 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 

DEBORAH LIPTON is instructor in piano 
at Angelo State University, San Angelo, Texas. 

RICHARD LOW, M.A.T., is teaching so- 
cial studies at Nute High School in Milton, 
N.H. 

ERIC PETERSON was promoted to cap- 
tain in the Air Force last Nov. 13. He is 
stationed at Fort Lee, Va. His wife (Rochelle 
Ciesla, ’70) completed the M.A. in speech 
therapy at Wayne State last August and 
started work Nov. 27 as speech pathologist 
and director of the Easter Seal Center in 
Richmond, Va. 

FRANCISCO (“Paco”) and LYNDA 
(SMITH) PINTO-TORRES and their family 
are living in Medellin, Colombia. He is 
teaching anthropology at the Universidad de 
Antioquia and she is working for the local 
bi-national center, teaching English as a sec- 
ond language. They plan to return to the 
U.S. after two years so he can obtain a Ph.D. 
and she can complete an A.M. in applied 
linguistics. Address; Apartado Aereo 52592, 
Medellin, Colombia, S.A. 
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DONN and Ruth (Adler, 68) ROSEN- 
SWEIG are living at 246 Madison Ave., Clif- 
ton, N.J. 07011. Ruth is librarian at St. Jo- 
seph’s Hospital in Paterson and Don is 
studying singing, acting, and dancing and 
eee for a lot of shows. 

DRA (ECHOLS), post Bac., an 
RICHARD SHARP are es at 128 aad 
St., #1, Santa Cruz, Calif. 95060. He has 
left the University of Washington to continue 
graduate studies in the literature of the Amer- 
icas (Canada, Mexico, the Carribean and 
South America, as well as the U.S.) at the 
Graduate School of Literature, University of 
California, Santa Cruz. He completed alter- 
native service C.O. work in November 1971 
and has completed all M.A. in English re- 
quirements except the final exams. Sandy has 
become assistant dean of students at Merrill 
College, University of California, Santa Cruz, 
working primarily with student problems and 
concerns, dorm life, campus art and lecture 
series and recruiting of minority students. 

CAROL (CARTER) and CLARENCE 
STEPHENS, along with their children, Philip 
and Kim, have moved to Minneapolis. He is 
a computer sales representative for the Bur- 
roughs Corp. Address: 5220 Girard Ave. 
South. Zip 55419. 

JOHN and SARAH (MEHLHOP) 
STRONG returned to the U.S. in December. 
They were in Switzerland from June 1971 to 
February 1972 while John finished the thesis 
for his master’s degree from Hartford The- 
ological Seminary. He received a renewal of 
his Watson Fellowship for 1972, so they have 
been traveling in Asia for the past year — 
spending two months in China during the 
summer, and making headquarters for the fall 
in Kyoto, Japan. While in Kyoto, Sarah stud- 
ied Japanese at the language school. In 
February, John will begin study at the Di- 
vinity School, U. of Chicago, and Sarah hopes 
to continue Japanese literature study. 


- 


When Camp Pemigewassett in Wentworth, N.H., 


sary | 
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CLINTON THATCH has become director 
of music at Baylake United Methodist Church, 
Virginia Beach, Va., and teaches music at 
Eastern and Norfolk academies, Norfolk, Va. 
His wife, Melissa, whom he married in 1971, 
was planning to open a music studio in Vir- 
ginia Beach. Clinton has his Mus.M. from 
the University of Illinois, where he was a 
teaching assistant, and hopes to work on his 
doctorate later. She has a B.A. from Rosary 
Hill College, Buffalo, N.Y., and a masters in 
vocal performing and literature from the 
University of Illinois. 

MARIA WAITE has received the M.S.W. 
and is a psychiatric social worker in a Provi- 
dence, R.I., area community mental health 
clinic. She is living in Providence. 

ALAN and SARA (LEFLAR) WOOD- 
HULL are “fairly permanently” at Stanford 
and will be there for two years. Alan is 
studying Japanese and Chinese and Sara is 
working for Volunteers in Asia. They live in 
Palo Alto. 

LYNN ZEIGLER, in her second and final 
year of organ studies at the Geneva, Switzer- 
land, Conservatory of Music, received first 
prize Oct. 26 at the 16th Annual National 
Swiss Organ Concours. She was one of 17 
who presented two organ works in the com- 
petition preliminaries Oct. 11-13 in Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland, and one of nine finalists 
at La Chaux-de-Fonds, Switzerland, Oct. 24- 
26. The prize included $600 and a concert 
tour throughout Switzerland, parts of Ger- 
many and France, tentatively to begin in Jan- 
uary. She also expects to do two engage- 
ments for Swiss Radio, to be taped this spring. 
On Oct. 3 she recorded the organ chorale 
preludes by Swiss organist and her Geneva 
Conservatory teacher, Lionel Rogg, for Swiss 
Radio. Lynn continues as organist and di- 
rector of music at the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Geneva, and lives at 5, Colonel-Cou- 
tau 5, 1205, Geneva, Switzerland. 


observed its 65th anniver- 
ast summer there were six Oberlinians on the staff: (1. to r., top row ) 
Al Fauver, 37, Rob Grabill, ’73, J. H. Nichols, ‘11, Bill Dickerman, 65, Tom 
Reed, ’38, (front row) Tim Cantrick, "71, Jim Carlson, 69, and Scott Withrow, 
53 More than 500 Oberlinians have been on the staff since its founding in 
1907 by the late Drs. Dudley Reed, 03, and Edwin and Edgar Fauver, both ’99. 
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PETER BLOOD is living in a Philadelphia 
religious community “committed to funda- 
mental social change in this country,” he 
writes. “We're located in a poor, mixed 
neighborhood of blacks, whites and Puerto 
Ricans.” He was trying to find a part-time 
job in late November which would leave him 
time to work with the community. Peter 
picked apples for the fifth straight season last 
fall, and this time “didn’t fall out of a tree 
and break my arm like last year.” He spent 
10 days in jail last June for joining others who 
were praying on railroad tracks over which 
500-lb. bombs were being moved to an am- 
munition ship destined for Indochina. Re- 
garding his 1971 conviction for draft resis- 
tance, he reports that after about six weeks 
of expecting to be sentenced to prison, the 
charges were suddenly dropped; so he will 
not have to face prison after all, under the 
draft law. 

GEOFFREY BOCK married Aviva Gins- 
berg last June 25 in Cambridge, Mass. He 
is studying for the Ph.D. in education and 
social policy at Harvard Graduate School of 
Education. Address: 3 Linnaean St., Cam- 


bridge 02138. 


DAVID ZINMAN, ’58, has _ been 
named music director of the Roches- 
ter Philharmonic. Eight principal 
names who precede him in the or- 
chestra’s 50 years include Jose Iturbi, 
Erich Leinsdorf and Theodore 
Bloomfield, *44. Said Leinsdorf: “I 
consider this the best news which 
has come out of Rochester in two 
decades — excepting of course the 
stock prices for Eastman Kodak. I 
know David and I know some of the 
problems there. And I couldn’t be 
happier.” Zinman, conductor of the 
Netherlands Chamber Orchestra, will 
have the title of “music advisor” dur- 


ing the 1973-74 season, 
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HAZEL BUCK Burrows and her husband, 
Jon, are living in Elba, N.Y., having returned 
to the U.S. in early October after 3% years in 
Naples, Italy. She received the M.Ed. last 
May through a Boston University overseas 
program. 

DAVID CROSBY, who recently received 
the M.A. from Wisconsin, has been named 
musical director of the Madison (Wis.) Civic 
Repertory. He lives in Verona, Wis. 

RICHARD FARNER is studying for his 
master’s in piano at the University of Mich- 
igan School of Music. He has a teaching fel- 
lowship, which means he will have some pi- 
ano students and also accompany the Univ. 
of Michigan Opera Theater. Address: 1430 
Cambridge Rd., Ann Arbor, Mich. 48104. 

JUDY HAGEN is teaching piano in the 
Twin Cities, Minn., area. Her husband, Neil 
Martin, is a graphic designer. 

As reported in the September/October 
OAM, DOUGLAS HARDY is working as a 
librarian at the Cooperative College Center 
in Rochester, N.Y. (an extension program of 
SUNY Brockport). He now has responsibil- 
ity at the library for Rochester Educational 
Opportunity Center programs, designed for 
minority students who might not be consider- 
ing college or advanced vocational training. 
Doug and his wife, Tamami, a SUNY Brock- 
port senior, are living at 71 West Ave., Apt. 
30, Brockport 14420. 

ALAN HARKER has completed require- 
ments for the Ph.D. in chemistry from the 
University of California, Berkeley. He is 
working at the Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory 
as a research chemist, investigating the role 
of particulate matter in air pollution. He 
and his wife (('UDITH OLSEN) are living in 
Albany, Calif. 

MARION (STUENKEL) and Tom Jesson 
announce the birth of Jacob Leon, Sept. 19. 
Tom expects to receive the Masters from 
Thunderbird Graduate School of Interna- 
tional Management, and Marion also is tak- 
ing courses at Thunderbird. They live in 
Glendale, Ariz. 

MICHAEL G. and Lunetta (Bennett, ’69) 
KNOWLTON, along with their daughter, 
Amy Jane (born May 8), and son, Michael 
Bennett, 2, are living in Windsor, N.Y. Their 
home is on the side of a hill overlooking the 
Susquehanna River. Michael G. is an ad- 
ministrative business assistant for the Wind- 
sor Central School District and is working 
toward an M.A. in history at State University 
College, Cortland. Lunetta a “housewife and 
mother,” but has completed work for the 
M.S.T. in music at SUNY Binghamton. Ad- 
dress: Box 124, Windsor 13865, 

JAMES LEWIS is an intern teacher at 
Montessori Children’s World, Green Bay, 
Wis. He has attended the Midwest Montes- 
sori Teachers Training Center, Chicago. 

ED and CAROLYN (RIETH) McKELVEY 
have a new daughter, Janet Lynn, born Oct. 
7. Her brother, Brian, is nearly 2, The Mc- 
Kelveys live at 37 Southworth St., Williams- 


‘town, Mass. 01267. 


DAN MILLER, having completed veteri- 
nary school at Cornell, is with the Peace 
Corps in Mato Grosso, Brazil. He calls Mato 
Grosso “as close to being a frontier as I can 
imagine.’ Aside from a lack of paved roads, 
the cattle run loose “and it is standard pro- 
cedure to pack a weapon whenever you go 
somewhere.” The people who first colonized 
the area about 15 years ago, “were mostly 
fugitives from the law.” 


MARK SIMCOX, cellist and teacher at the 
University of Evansville (Ind.), has joined the 
Evansville String Quartet of the Evansville 
Philharmonic. During the 1971-72 season he 
was a member of a piano trio which received 
a grant to spend the year in residence at 
Quincy, Ill., and gave over 100 concerts in 
Illinois, Missouri, Indiana and Ohio. 

LINDA WIESER is living in Atlanta, Ga., 
where she is a physical therapist at the Geor- 
gia Retardation Center, a residential institu- 
tion for the mentally retarded of all ages. 
She works primarily with children who have 
delays in motor development. 
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REBECCA (WELLS) and John Corrie, 
69, are in Vienna, each with a Fulbright- 
Hays scholarship grant. He is studying or- 
gan with Anton Heiller at the Music Acad- 
emy and she is studying art history with Ot- 
ton Demus at the University of Vienna. 

DARRELL and Mary COURTLEY have 
bought a home in Lake Hiawatha, N.J. They 
are both teaching high school in Elizabeth, 
N.J. 

JOHN DAWSON is president of John Daw- 
son & Associates, Inc., Investment Securities, 


o 
‘ J 
JOHN LAWRENCE, ’56, chief of the 
Washington Bureau of the Los An- 
geles Times, spent three hours in jail 
last Dec. 19 for refusing to surrender 
tapes of an interview with a key wit- 
ness in the Watergate bugging case. 
“My father (“Wes” Lawrence, ’27) 
was in this business 45 years before 
I was and I’ve been in it for 17 
years,” he said after his release. “I 
think what has happened is some- 
thing the American press has got to 
think about.” The Times later re- 
leased the tapes when the witness 
agreed to give up anonymity. 

UPI photo shows John and his wife 
(Elinor Holzinger ’58) after John’s 
release. 
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Chicago, Il]. The new firm deals in listed 
and unlisted stocks and bonds, mutual funds 
and municipal securities. John was most re- 
cently a vice president of Charles H. Eldredge 
& Co. 

SUSAN J. JOHNSON is an attorney with 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion, Washington, D.C. She began working 
for the EEOC July 10, 1972, and handles 
cases primarily involving sex discrimination. 

KARL and CECILE (CLAYMAN) KURTZ 
are living in Lexington, Ky. He has become 
assistant director of the Council of State Leg- 
islatures, branch of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, which has its headquarters in Lex- 
ington. Karl, formerly assistant professor of 
political science at the University of Georgia, 
Athens, received the Ph.D. in September 
from Washington University. Cecile and Karl 
have two children, Eric and Sarah. 

LEE SPEAR, lecturer on music at Edge- 
cliff College, Cincinnati, is director this year 
of the city’s Musica Sacra Chorus. He was 
musical director of the Edgecliff Summer 
Theater last summer. The Chorus was organ- 
ized in 1965 as an ecumenical community 
music effort. 
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ROGER ACKERT has received the M.M. 
in music performance from Northern Illinois 
University, DeKalb, and is director of instru- 
mental music for the Waterman, IIl., Com- 
munity Unit #431. He played with several 
U.S. Navy music groups prior to attending 
Northern Illinois, and spent his last two years 
in the Navy as a member of the Great Lakes, 
Ill., Naval Training Center Band. He 
achieved the rank of musician petty officer 
second class and received an early discharge 
to attend Northern Illinois. 

CHRIS BRADSHAW is organizer and di- 
rector of Canada’s Working Committee for a 
National Association of Public Housing Ten- 
ants. The committee’s purpose is to form a 
national association this year, having begun 
the task after a national tenants convention 
in 1971. The association would work for im- 
proved rent scales; full participation of ten- 
ants in public housing management, design 
and location; development of alternatives to 
public housing for low-income Canadians; 
provision of adequate recreational and social 
facilities; a standard lease for all tenants in 
Canada. Chris is one of two committee staff 
members, with national headquarters located 
in Ottawa, Ont. He and his wife, Maryann, 
became parents to Laura Katherine last 
March 29. 

HOWARD and HEATHER (SPENCER- 
GREEN) CREIGHTON became parents 
Sept. 8 to Robin Hilary. Her sister, Holly, 
is two years old. The Creightons live in San 
Francisco. 

BURT and SUSAN (CRISSEY) HARBI- 
SON are in the Buffalo, N.Y., area. He is di- 
rector of choral activities and a voice teacher 
at SUNY College at Buffalo, and she is a 
member of a team-teaching pilot project in 
the inner-city schools. Along with an actor 
and artist, she performs for and works with 
culturally deprived students. 

ROBERT and SHIRLEY (WILSON) 
JACKSON are in New York City this year 
while he is on a year’s leave of absence from 
Davidson (N.C.) College. They both are 
working on Masters degrees at the Manhattan 
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School of Music and Bob is playing in the 
Metropolitan Opera Company’s stage band. 
He has been director of instrumental music 
at Davidson since 1968, and they both play 
in the Charlotte Symphony. In 1969 they be- 
came parents to Lauren Dague. 

MICHAEL LORR has received the Ph.D. 
in psychology from the University of Iowa. 

MELANIE SMITH Telegdi has received 
the Ph.D. in clinical psychology from the Uni- 
versity of Waterloo (Ont.). For the past two 
years she has been a clinical psychologist in 
the learning disabilities clinic at Kitchener- 
Waterloo General Hospital. 

FRANKLIN K.B.S. TOKER, A.M., mar- 
ried Ellen Judith Burack Sept. 3 at Brook- 
line, Mass. She is a University of Wisconsin 
graduate and has a masters from Middlebury. 
He is a doctoral candidate at Harvard. They 
are living in Florence, Italy, where Franklin 
directs the archaeological excavation of the 
Cathedral of Florence. She is associated with 
the Middlebury School of Graduate Studies. 

Mrs. Robert Weeks (SANDRA MANG- 
SEN) is studying for her masters in musical 
arts in musicology at McGill University. New 
address: 4472 Wilson Ave., Montreal, P.Q., 
Canada. 


DORAH (Dody) STERNE Rosen, 
55, has been appointed to fill an un- 
expired term on the Birmingham, Ala., 
planning commission. She is the first 
woman to sit on the 16-member com- 
mission and her term expires in 1977. 
She has also been a member of the 
city’s beautification board since spring 
1971, serving as its legislative chair- 
person for 18 months. Dody also 
helped organize the Birmingham Ac- 
tion Coalition and is its chairperson 
as well. She and her husband, Larry, 
professor of chemistry at the Univer- 
sity College of the University of Ala- 
bama, and their three children 
(Dorah Lee, 14, Allan, 12, and Neil, 
11) live in Birmingham. 


CHARLES H. WHEATON received the 
Ph.D. in clinical psychology from Arizona 
State University in September. He has be- 
gun a post-doctoral fellowship in psycho- 
therapy at Cowell Hospital, University of Cal- 
ifornia, Berkeley. He and his wife (Linda 
Wheeler, ’65) are living in Oakland. 
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CLAIRE CASSIDY received the Ph.D. in 
human biology last September from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. She is now assistant 
professor of physical and medical anthropol- 
ogy at the University of Minnesota. 

DOUGLAS CLARKE received the Ph.D. 
in September from the University of Wiscon- 
sin. He is working at the Lawrence Liver- 
more (Calif.) Laboratory as a physicist and 
lives in Livermore. 

JOANNE (TANNER) and Clarence Coop- 
er, along with their son, Duncan, 2, are living 
in New York City. She is violinist this sea- 
son with the New Jersey Symphony. They 
spent last summer teaching and performing 
at the Northeast Music Camp near Ware, 
Mass. 

ROGER CRAMER, t, is serving the Center- 
ville-Taylor charge of the United Methodist 
Church, Washington District, Western Penn- 
sylvania Conference. He is living in Browns- 
ville, Pa. 

KATHIE (DURHAM) and JOHN DAVIS 
announce the birth of their second daughter, 
Jamie Leah, June 19. 

ROY DELP is a new assistant professor 
of music at the University of Wyoming. 
From 1967 to 1972 he was an instructor and 
professor of music at Augusta (Ga.) College. 

DOROTHY SMITH is a branch librarian 
in the Boston Public Library System. 

LINDA WHEELER Wheaton is an ob- 
server at the Primate Behavior Station, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, this year. She 
observes Indian langurs (monkeys) for a proj- 
ect studying their social structure, social de- 
velopment and behavior. She and her hus- 
band (Charles, ’66) are living in Oakland. 

DAVID O. WOODYARD, t, dean of the 
chapel at Denison University, is the author 
of a recently-published book, “Beyond Cyni- 
cism: the practice of hope.” It deals with 
the distrust, pessimism and cynicism of man 
and his, according to the author, seemingly 
insurmountable problems. He _ says that 
cynicism can be fought by “interpreting God 
as the power of the future.” 
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JOAN (BARLOW) and Klaus Donat have 
their second child, Wolfram Berndt, born 
last March 23. She has an M.A. in psychol- 
ogy from Bucknell and he is a nuclear physi- 
cist from Vienna who works for the Safeguard 
Communications Agency, Ft. Huachuca, Ariz. 
Address: P.O. Box 1746, Sierra Vista, Ariz. 
85635. 

The ERIC HAVILLs (Barbara Harrison, 
’66) have moved from Greeley, Colo., to Bluff 
Point, N.Y. They are rebuilding a 100-year- 
old farmhouse near Eric’s home of Penn Yan 
and Eric is teaching evenings at Rochester 
Institute of Technology. They have also es- 
tablished their own, two-man, pottery studio, 
“Spring Hill Pottery” and are making wheel- 
thrown stoneware, firing it in their kiln, and 
enjoying it thoroughly. 


Alan 
Millikan, 49: 
HE 
“SHOOTS” 
STARS 


he world of Allan G. Millikan, 

49, extends far beyond the re- 

search laboratory to the outer 
reaches of space. 

As a participant in Eastman Kodak 
Co.’s program for advanced study, Al- 
lan, whose wife is the former Nancy 
McCombs, ’49, spent 1971-72 study- 
ing astronomical photography at Kitt 
Peak National Observatory and the 
University of Arizona, Tucson. The 
scientist at Kodak’s Research Labo- 
ratories, Rochester, N.Y., audited 
courses in optical science, consulted 
with university science professors and 
conducted research at the Univer- 
sity's Optical Science Center and at 
Kitt Peak. 

He spent many nights observing 
through telescopes and recording im- 
ages photographically and electroni- 
cally. “I was fortunate since there are 
many people around the world trying 
to get time on the telescopes,” he 
says. 

Allan was well prepared for his 
study. With an M.S. in chemistry 
from Purdue, he has spent the past 
ten years working with astronomers 
and technicians and has visited some 
20 observatories and institutions con- 
cerned with astronomy. Since 1962 
he has had major responsibility at 
Kodak for the research and develop- 
ment of scientific photography ma- 
terials, 

Because astronomy is “such an 
open and sophisticated discipline,” 
the knowledge he gains may well be 
applied to photographic technology. 


Techniques used in photographing 
very faint astronomical objects, for 
example, are related to applications 
in data processing, storage and re- 
trieval. On-site, pre-exposure clean- 
ing of photographic plates and films, 
aerial photography and transforming 
scientific information from pictorial 
to digital form for high-speed com- 
puter processing are other areas he 
studied. Allan has done several pa- 
pers on his work at Kitt Peak, adding 
to previous works published in vari- 
ous scientific journals. He has sey- 
eral patents on photographic manu- 
facturing technology. 

Besides star-gazing, the Ashland, 
Ky., native took his family mountain 
hiking, backpacking in the Grand 
Canyon and exploring early Indian 
sites while they stayed in the West. 


RICHARD J. JONES is an Episcopal 
Church deacon and missionary in Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, and expects to remain there about 
three years. He married Jody Williams of 
Oxford, Ala., last June. Prior to their move 
to Ecuador, Jody was on the staff of the As- 
sociation of American Medical Colleges, 
Washington, D.C. BILL ZACHRY was the 
best man, and Richard’s brother, Robert, ’61, 
also attended the ceremony. 

LEONARD LUBINSKY is working on his 
dissertation at the University of Chicago and 
is also part-time research editor for the proj- 
ect on research and development in the de- 
partment of industrial engineering and man- 
agement sciences at Northwestern University. 

JOHN RUSSELL, assistant professor of 
music at Norwich University and Vermont 
College, Montpelier, presented an organ re- 
cital Oct. 5 at Harvard’s Busch-Reisinger Mu- 
seum. His program was one in a series of 
weekly recitals on the Harvard organ, built in 
1958 by D. A. Flentrop, 68h. John is also 
organist-choirmaster at Christ Church, Mont- 
pelier, and has served as director of the Ver- 
mont Philharmonic Orchestra. 

FRANK SLESNICK, assistant professor of 
economics at Denison University, has received 
a Ph.D. from the University of Minnesota. 
His dissertation, “The Economics of Coronary 
Care,” dealt with measuring costs of caring 
for coronary patients in hospitals. He joined 
the Denison faculty in 1969. 

JACK STAUFFER, M.D., is chief resident, 
department of medicine, at the University of 
California Medical Center, San Francisco. 
He and Dianne Gill of San Diego were mar- 
ried Oct. 28 and he expects to enter the USAF 
next July for two years’ active duty. 

MARY FRENCH Whiteside received the 
Ph.D. in clinical psychology last May from 
the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. She 
is an instructor in psychiatry at the Children’s 
Psychiatric Hospital, University of Michigan 
Medical School. Her husband, Jim, is finish- 
ing his dissertation, also in clinical psychol- 
ogy, and working at the Detroit Psychiatric 
Institute. The Whitesides live in Ann Arbor. 


1963 


JOHN FERGUSON, associate professor of 
music at Kent State, is chairman of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists for its 1974 conven- 
tion. He is also organist-choirmaster at Kent’s 
United Church of Christ and a doctor of mu- 
sical arts candidate at Eastman School of 
Music. 

BRUCE and KAREN (WELLS) FRISH- 
KOFF and sons Andrew, 6, and Simon, 4, are 
living on Long Island. She is doing free- 
lance editing and they both are working at 
the parent-cooperative free school which their 
sons attend. 

RUTH LIGHTY Ruderstaller and her four 
small boys have returned to the States after 
living for ten years in Salzburg. They reside 
near Lafayette, N.J. (R.D. #1), and she is 
es her studies at Montclair State Col- 
ege, 
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MARGARET SMITH Arighi is teaching 
chemistry at Clackamas Community College 
and her husband, Scott, is a chemistry teacher 
at Reed College. They live in Oregon City. 

SUSAN KAUFMAN BERMAN is an edi- 
tor on the staff of Ms. Magazine in New York 


City. 

SIEGFRIED W. KRUSE, t, and family 
moved to Bonn, West Germany, in December. 
He works for INTERTAT, an organization 
which trains and counsels young people who 
volunteer to do social work for about one 
year in hospitals and homes for handicapped 
persons. 

NANCY FEHL was married last August 
to Adolph Centeno. She is working at NYU 


toward the Ph.D. in American civilization and 
she teaches English at Franklin Lane High 
Adolph is eastern regional manager 


School. 


Fe 


BARBARA MEYER WERTHEIMER 
and ANNE HIGGINS Nelson, both 
46, are director and associate direc- 
tor, respectively, of a project to study 
the barriers to the participation of 
women in unions. Cornell University, 
on behalf of the N.Y. State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
has a Ford Foundation grant to con- 
duct the study out of the New York 
City Extension Office of the I&LR 
School where Barbara is senior ex- 
tension associate. Teams of women 
unionists are assisting in the inter- 
viewing. Barbara’s husband, Valen- 
tin, 46, is vice president of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of Ameri- 
ca. They have a daughter at Yale 
and a son in high school. Anne and 
her husband, Charles, a national 
partner of Peat, Marwick and Mitch- 
ell, have four children and a grand- 
child. Sam Reiss Photo. 
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for Newburgh Molded Products. They hon- 
ney Ee and Tangiers. Resi- 
ence: . T4th St. 

Panay » New York, N.Y. 
JUDITH CRAWFORD Meister is teach- 
ing piano at the Bruckner Conservatory in 
Linz, Austria. She is also assistant organist 
in Kirchberg and Stift Kremsmunster, assis- 
tant choir director in Kirchberg and a mem- 
ber of the Gesangverein Kremsmunster. She 
has moved into a new house after three years 
of building. Address: Wolfgangstein-Neu- 
bau, A-4550 Kremsmunster, Upper-Austria. 

ROBERT O. NORDVOLD (M.A.T.) is Di- 
rector of Theater at the Northfield Mt. Her- 
mon School. 

JEAN (KASERMAN) and William Roberts 
became parents last Sept. 22 to Andrew Karl. 
They have two other children: William Mc- 
Clure, 4, and Katherine Jean, 3. The Roberts 
are living in Tokyo. 

BRUCE VAN WYK, sensing a rampant 
growth industry, has joined the New York 
City police department as a civilian “to im- 


plement the Knapp recommendations, bring 


in 2,300 civilians, implement the mayor’s pro- 
ductivity program and pray that Eberhardt 
and Davis have the grace to call me at home, 
96 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn Heights, N.Y. 
11201,” with the understanding that no tick- 
ets will be fixed! Previously Bruce had 
joined New York City’s environmental pro- 
tection administration to work on water and 
air pollution problems after six years in the 
Federal Office of Management and Budget 
(relieved by a year at Harvard). 
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Violinist and former member of the Beaux- 
Arts String Quartet, STEPHEN CLAPP has 
become associate professor of music at the 
University of Texas and he is also concert- 
master of the Austin Symphony. 

JAMES HAUGHT, M.A.T., became prin- 
cipal Dec. 1 of the Sweet Home Senior High 
School in the Williamsville, N.Y., area. He 
was formerly one of four senior high house 
principals in Liverpool, N.Y. Sweet Home 
H.S. is Erie County’s second largest, with an 
enrollment of 2,400 students. There are 143 
teachers on the staff. 

JANE (BRIGGS) and W. DONALD RAN- 
KIN became parents last Sept. 2 to 
Timothy Michael. Don is principal bassoon- 
ist with the Rhode Island Philharmonic and a 
faculty member at the University of Rhode 
Island. She is teaching half time at North 
Kingstown High School and giving piano in- 
struction to “a few students” at the Univer- 
sity. They are living in Narragansett. 

LINDA GRAEF SALTER is a research as- 
sistant, developing materials for the mathe- 
matics department on an Oregon Education 
Committee Grant at Lane Community Col- 
lege, Eugene, Ore. 

MARCY (SHULMAN) and Gene Weiner, 
along with their children, Dawn, 7, and Mer- 
ril, 6, have moved from Fullerton, Calif. to 
Birmingham, Mich. Gene is vice president 
of marketing peace ie pipe: ree 
Finishing Co., Warren, Mich. arcy’s for- 
mer Apeciih roommate, NORMA HOFFMAN 
Davis, lives nearby. The Weiners are living 
at 6151 Rocky Spring Rd., Birmingham 
48010. 


Do 
YoU 
Think 


tuition pays only 1/5 
of what an Oberlin 
education costs 


wg 


If you do, you’re thinking of public 
schools which find a widening gap 
these days between educational costs 
which are covered by taxes and by 
tuition. Education of each student at 
Oberlin costs almost twice as much as 
the current $2,675 annual tuition, and 
there is a widening gap between costs 
which are covered by endowment in- 
come and by tuition. Each increase in 
tuition, therefore, makes Oberlin less 
competitive. 


Your freely-given gift can 
give Oberlin the operating funds 
it needs to help keep 
tuition competitive. Send a 
check or pledge (payable to Oberlin 
College) to the 


Oberlin Annual Fund 


Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
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R. CHARLES BOELKINS II received the 
Ph.D. in psychology Sept. 28 from Stanford. 
He has a post-doctoral fellowship in biologi- 
cal psychiatry at the Stanford Medical Cen- 
ter. Chuck and his wife (Judith Hall, 61) 
are living in Menlo Park. 

PETER and ELEANOR (MATTIAS) ED- 
WARDS have a son, Johan (Johathan An- 
thony) who will be a year old on March 28. 
Peter is dean of studies at Wheelock College 
in Boston and is continuing as director of 
the Fine Arts Chorale. Ellie is singing at 
Trinity Church and oratorio and opera and 
recitals. They have recently bought their 
“dream” house — a 250-year-old farmhouse 
in Weymouth. 

LEON LEWIS is an assistant professor of 
English at Appalachian State University, 
Boone, N.C., and is living in Vilas. He re- 
ceived the Ph.D. in English literature from 
SUNY Buffalo in September 1971. 

G. ANDREW MAGUIRE failed in his bid 
last November to fill an unexpired term on 
the Bergen County (N.J.) Board of Free- 
holders. He received 187,000 votes as a 
Democrat, coming in second with 48.5% of 
the vote. It was his first attempt at elective 
office and he describes the results as “tan- 
talizingly close.” 

MARGARET (HILLER) and DAVID 
PHILLIPS, along with their son, Rusty, 6, 
have moved to Marathon, Fla. They made the 
move aboard a 24-foot sailboat, traveling 
1,200 miles down the Inland Waterway. The 
Phillips are living aboard the craft: Rusty at- 
tends school and Peg and Dave are re-estab- 


JANE BENNETT Weston, 46, has 
become secretary of the International 
Service Division of the American 
Friends Service Committee in Phila- 
delphia and is responsible for the ad- 
ministration of AFSC programs of 
service and development in countries 
overseas. 
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lishing their small publishing business. Ad- 
dress: P.O. Box 833, Faro Blanco Marina, 
Marathon 33050. 

BILL and JOANNE (LISCHER) WAITE 
remain at the University of Colorado, where 
he is associate professor of electrical engi- 
neering and computer science. She is his “un- 
official assistant” and mother to William Fred- 
erick, born September 1970 at Melbourne, 
Austrailia. 


1959 


JOHN M. GRIGG, publisher, has become 
a representative of Field Educational Corp. 
He is also a cartoonist for Industrialist Maga- 
zine and principal trombonist with the Akron, 
Ohio, Symphony. His wife and he attended 
the International Society for Music Educa- 
tion conference last summer in Tunis, Tunisia. 
They also visited Morocco, Portugal and 
Spain. He lives in Stow, Ohio. 

JAMES R. MAXWELL, t, has received the 
M.A. from Miami University. 

BEN and JUDY (WELLS) LINDFORS 
are at the Institute of African Studies, Uni- 
versity of Ibadan, Nigeria, this year. He is 
studying popular Nigerian literature under a 
fellowship from the National Endowment for 
the Humanities. She received the Ph.D. in 
curriculum and instruction from the Univer- 
sity of Texas last August and is doing linguis- 
tics research in Nigeria. Her book, “Insights 
Into English Structure” (Prentice-Hall), has 
had a second printing. 

ELAINE (AMACKER) Spiegelberg is 
working on her Ph.D. in music education in 
Austin, Tex. She sang in Verdi’s “Requiem” 
with the San Angelo Symphony last Oct. 20- 
Al he 
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STEVEN DEUTSCH spent 1971-72 on re- 
search leave from his sociology teaching 
post at the University of Oregon. He held 
visiting professorships at the International 
College of the Cayman Islands, British West 
Indies; University of Rome, Italy; and per- 
formed research in Yugoslavia and lectured 
in England. He and his wife (Elizabeth Gale, 
57) are back in Oregon (Eugene) this year. 

STEPHAN GABALAC won re-election in 
November as prosecuting attorney of Sum- 
mit County, Ohio. 

SIDNEY (“Denny”) and Frances GULICK 
became parents to David William, Aug. 29. 
The Gulicks are living near Paris this year 
while Denny is on sabbatical at the Univer- 
sity of Paris. He has some time off for lectur- 
ing tours in Germany and France. 

When the Midland-Odessa (Texas) Sym- 
phony & Chorale Inc., directed by ROBERT 
KREIS, sponsored the 11th annual National 
Young Artist Competition Jan. 26 and 27, 
Jack Radunsky, professor of piano at Oberlin, 
was one of the judges. 


1957 


JUDITH (FUESS) and Douglas Johnston 
are in Halifax, Nova Scotia. He has a two- 
year leave of absence from the University of 
Toronto and is helping to establish a research 
program in marine and environmental studies 
at Dalhousie University. 


L. JAMES PHILLIPS married Mary Ann 
Halbarth Sept. 9 in Chicago. She attended 
Northwestern and is an administrative sup- 
port coordinator at Montgomery Ward. He 
is national catalog manager for Sears, Roe- 
buck and treasurer and board member of the 
Chicago Contract Bridge Association. 

ROBERT L. STERN was recently ap- 
pointed chairman of Charter College, Oak- 
land University, Rochester, Mich. Charter is 
an experimental college which claims to offer 
an alternative to the liberal arts. 
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MARY GREENHOE, Mus.M., is develop- 
ing an arts program this year at Tennessee 
Military Institute. The new program’s first 
guest artist was Mary Fraley Johnson, ’50, 
who appeared in December. She is a faculty 
member at the University of Tennessee. Mary 
Greenhoe also is teaching piano and doing 
accompaniment work at Hiwassee College, 
Madisonville, Tenn. She received the doctor- 
ate in music education during 1972 from the 
University of Tennessee. Her home is in 
Sweetwater, Tenn. 

DAVID HOTTMANN is associate profes- 
sor of voice at the University of Wisconsin. 
During the past year he has been active in 
several community-university opera produc- 
tions, and he made 56 opera scene presenta- 
tions in Wisconsin elementary schools during 
1971-72. He also appeared Dec. 12 with the 
Milwaukee Symphony in a program of solos 
and duets, and appeared Dec. 5 with the 
Waukesha (Wis.) Symphony. He is living 
in Madison. 


ANDRE EMMERICH, ’44, is the 
new president of the Art Dealers As- 
sociation of America Inc., New York 
City. He, along with two other vice 
presidents, constitutes the Associa- 
tion’s board of directors for a two- 
year period which began Oct. 1. He 
is president of the Andre Emmerich 
Gallery, New York City. 
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Shannon Kenworthy, 5, daughter of EL- 
DON (Bud) and ROSALIND (Roz Kennedy) 
KENWORTHY, was killed Nov. 11 when her 
mother’s auto was struck by another car as 
they were driving out of the driveway at their 
home in Brooktondale, N.Y. Roz was seri- 
ously injured. A neighbor’s child was un- 
hurt. 
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MARCIA ROUILLARD Blech, t, is direc- 
tor of the Committee on Donor Enlistments 
(CODE) in northeastern Ohio. Their work 
involves transplanting kidneys from bodies of 
accident victims to save lives of persons with 
diseased kidneys. 

DAN CHRISTIANSON has received the 
Ed.D. from Columbia and is continuing as 
principal at Coleytown Junior High School 
in Westport, Conn. 

VIVIAN HANFORD Davis is executive di- 
rector of Delaware’s chapter of the Arthritis 
Foundation. Hers is one of 76 chapters 
across the country which provides programs 
of education, research and patient care for 
those stricken with arthritis. “As yet the 
cause and cure are unknown,” she writes, “but 
researchers have some promising leads and 
there is much that can be done to prevent 
crippling if people will seek early medical 
treatment.” The Delaware chapter’s head- 
quarters are in Wilmington. 

JOHN HAITHCOX has been named vice 
president, academic affairs, of the Associated 
Colleges of the Midwest, Chicago, Ill. He 
was most recently associate professor of gov- 
ernment and international relations at Carle- 
ton College. He is an expert on radical poli- 
tics in India and was one of the originators, 
and first director, of the ACM India Studies 
Program. 

JOHN T. ROBERTS married Christian 
(“Chris”) Parrish May 8, 1971. She received 
the M.A. in mathematics from the University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville, in 1971. He is as- 
sociate professor of Hindi and Sanskrit at 
UVA. They are living in Charlottesville. 

RICHARD R. THOMAS Jr., t, formerly 
administrator of the Brooklyn, N.Y., Metho- 
dist Church Home, last July 1 became a field 
representative for the Federation of Protes- 
tant Welfare Agencies Inc., Division on Ag- 
ing, New York City. Of the more than 300 
member Federation agencies, 143 provide 
services to children and families; 100 serve 
the aging in homes, clubs and centers; 91 
help youth, run neighborhood centers and set- 
tlement houses. Dick and his wife, Marian, 
live at 34 Cove Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 06855. 
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A. EDWARD COUCH, M.A., B.D. ’55, 
been named assistant superintendent of 
external affairs for Culver Educational Foun- 
dation. Ed was formerly Culver’s develop- 
ment director since April 1971, following two 
years as Oberlin’s associate director of de- 
velopment. His new job involves overseeing 
and coordinating Culver’s development pro- 
gram and activities of alumni and parents’ 
organizations. 


1953 


JOHN GAEUMAN, a specialist in inter- 
nal medicine, now lives at 431 Fairhurst Dr., 
Sterling, Colo. 
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The first female page in the history of the 
U.S. Supreme Court, Deborah Gelin, 14, is 
ee daughter of MARGARET LITTWITZ 

elin. 

_ NANCY CARNARIUS Jackson played the 
title role in “Carmen,” produced by the 
Princeton, N.J., Opera Association in Septem- 
ber. She travels to New York once a week 
for voice lessons, and she and her husband 
Charles, 54, live in Levittown, Pa. He is 
an executive with the John Wanamaker Co. 
in Philadelphia. 

ANNORA SUE KIRSCH Karr is present- 
ing a solo soprano voice recital Feb, 25 at 
the Toledo (Ohio) Art Museum. Last March 
she was soloist with the Toledo Symphony 
in a performance of Mozart’s “Exultate Jubi- 
late,” and she has sung in several other To- 
ledo area performances during recent years. 
Her family, which includes three sons, has 
been back-packing in the Rockies and Smok- 
ies. 

The Rev. DOUGLAS WASSON, t, left his 
post as pastor of the First Congregational 
Church (United Church of Christ), Colorado 
Springs, Colo., Oct. 31 to become coordinator 
of religious activities for The Woodmoor 
Corporation, Monument, Colo. Monument 
is about 20 miles north of Colorado Springs 
and is a “new community” being developed 
by Woodmoor. The project was begun in 


1963. There are 171 families living in the 
project, with a projected growth to 3,000 
families within ten years. 


WALTER W. HELLER, ’35, Regents 
Professor of Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and alumni- 
elected Oberlin trustee, is president- 
elect of the American Economic As- 
sociation. Current president is No- 
bel-prize-winner Kenneth J. Arrow, 
professor of economics at Harvard. 
The 1972 president was Harvard Prof. 
John Kenneth Galbraith. When he 
takes office in 1974, Heller will be the 
first president in the past five years 
not from Harvard or Yale. 
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NOEL ADAMS was transferred in August 
from the New York to the Pittsburgh office 
of the Gulf Oil Corp. He is director of ma- 
rine accounting for Gulf Oil Trading Co. He 
and his wife (Donalee Hunsche, ’55) are living 
in Pittsburgh, along with sons Terry, 13, 
Jamie, 11, and Andrew, 9. 

DAVID EMORY has joined the biology 
and chemistry teaching staff at Spartanburg 
(S.C.) Day School. 

BARBARA BROWNE Gibson is teaching 
feminist studies and creative writing at 
Thomas Jefferson College, Allendale, Mich. 
With her is daughter Lucy, 13. 

ALAN MORRIS has become a lease and 
sales consultant for the PHd Corp., San 
Diego, Calif. Phd specializes in automotive 
and equipment leases and rentals. Alan was 
formerly in the sales departments of two San 
Diego paper companies for nine years. 


1951 


DOUGLAS EGLINTON has joined the 
Hartford (Conn.) Insurance Co. as assistant 
director of public relations. He was formerly 
director of public relations and acting man- 
ager, market development, for United States 
Envelope Co. The Hartford is an affiliate of 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corp. 

HOWARD and Frances (Reiche, ’50) 
KARP, along with their son, Christopher, 15, 
are living in Madison, Wis. Howard is on the 
University of Wisconsin piano faculty and 
has, since 1968, performed yearly in Europe 
(most recently in Amsterdam and Munich). 
Their other son, Parry, is a freshman ’cello 
major at the University of Michigan. Chris- 
topher spent his third summer last year as a 
violinist at Interlochen. 

ANNE HEITKAMP Wolf, executive direc- 


tor of the Family Service Society of Hart- 


ford, Conn., received a citation from the Fam- 
ily Service Association of America after com- 
pleting the Association’s annual executive 
training course for new directors of member 
agencies. 


1950 


FRANK FROST, professor of history at 
the University of California, Santa Barbara, 
has been elected to serve on the Santa Bar- 
bara County Board of Supervisors. His term 
begins in January. 

MORGAN GIBSON is on the graduate 
faculty this year at Goddard College, Plain- 
field, Vt. He coordinates Goddard’s gradu- 
ate intern program and works with non-resi- 
dent students in the Midwest. His third book 
“Stones Glow Like Lovers’ Eyes” (Morgan 
Press, Milwaukee), was recently published, 
and other of his poems are contained in 
“Brewing,” an anthology of Milwaukee poet- 
ry (Giligia Press, Lyme Center, N.H.). An- 
other book on Kenneth Rexroth, which Mor- 
gan describes as “the first extended eval- 
uation of his poetry, ideas and visionary 
anarchism,” has been published by Twayne 
(New York). He presented some of his poetry 
while in Oberlin in November. 
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COMMENCEMENT |1973 


The next issue of the 
Alumni Magazine (March- 
April) will contain infor- 
mation about Commence- 
ment 1973 and Class 
Reunions, including 
registration forms. 


DICK HILL has been “happily involved” 
with the musical “1776” during the past sev- 
eral years. He appeared on Broadway for 2% 
years as “Charles Thomson,” the secretary of 
the Second Continental Congress, and was in- 
vited to re-create the role in a film slated for 
release last November. He lives in New York 
City. 

ROBERT and SHIRLEY (KEENE) JAE- 
GER report partial fulfillment of “an ambi- 
tion of many years:” They’re building, liter- 
ally, their own house, in the Hyde Park, N.Y. 
area. Although far from finished, they are 
“enjoying the fruits of our labors.” Son Don, 
20, is a flutist in the Ft. Meade Army Band. 


1949 


DELBERT DEMMER, president of Dem- 
mer Hardware Inc., has been named presi- 
dent-elect of the Massillon, Ohio, Chamber of 
Commerce. He is also president of the Mas- 
sillon Board of Education and chairman pro 
tem of the Massillon Music Festival’s steering 
committee. 


1948 


CHESTER DUNHAM is working for the 
National Archives and Records Service in 
Washington, D.C. His responsibilities are re- 
lated both to his 15 years in the Foreign 
Service and his five years of teaching Ameri- 
can history at the University of Arizona. Ad- 
dress: 6805 Murray Lane, Annandale, Va. 
22003. 

CONSTANCE MORELL Jessup played 
the role of “Gretel” in the Mid-Hudson, N.Y., 
Opera production Dec. 9 and 10 of Englebert 
Humperdinck’s “Hansel and Gretel.” The 
performances were given in Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. 


1947 


The Rev. VICTOR T. FUJIU, t, has been 
pastor of the Euclid Avenue United Metho- 
dist Church, Northbrook, IIl., since last June. 


1946 


Jonathan Gaylord, son of Rev. RAYMOND, 
t, and Jeannette GAYLORD, died Dec. 1 a 
few hours after sustaining injuries in an auto 
accident at Grand Rapids, Mich. Jonathan, 
17, was on his way to a high school basket- 
ball game when the car he was driving went 
out of control on an icy road and skidded 
head-on into another automobile. The other 
auto’s two occupants were seriously injured. 
Jonathan was alone. 

ELIZABETH POWELSON, professor of 
biology at Wittenberg University, has been 
named to George L. Greenawalt Chair of 
Biology. She joined the Wittenberg faculty 
in 1957 and is biology department chairwom- 
an. 


1945 


WALTER L. WHITE, t, won election in 
November to the Ohio Senate from its 12th 
District. He had previously served 16 years 
(eight consecutive terms) in the Ohio House 
as state representative, He now occupies the 


Senate seat vacated by Tennyson Guyer. 
Walter, a Republican who has practiced law 
in Lima, Ohio, since 1948, defeated a 25- 
year-old Vietnam War veteran who is ma- 
joring in economics at Ohio State. As state 
representative, Walter was assistant majority 
leader, vice chairman of the ways and means 
committee and member of the Ohio Consti- 
tutional Revision Committee and Legislative 
Service Commission. He is a special lecturer 
in law at Ohio State. 


1944 


GAYLE CHOATE Johnson’s paintings 
were on exhibit in September at the Prather 
Avenue Medical Building, Jamestown, N.Y. 
The works are done in acrylic polymer, oil 
and mixed media. She received the “Best of 
Show” and two other awards in June 1972 for 
works exhibited in Warren, Pa. She teaches 
at Jamestown Community College and War- 
ren Art League. 

H. PARKER LANSDALE, executive direc- 
tor of the Higher Education Center for Ur- 
ban Studies, was presented with the first Con- 
necticut Interfaith Holy City of Peace award 
of the State of Israel in recognition of his 
service to Israel and its people. The award 
was given Dec. 10 at a testimonial dinner 
in the Rolling Hills Country Club, Wilton, 
Conn. Asher Naim, ambassador and first 


secretary at Israel’s Washington, D.C., em- 
bassy, was the main speaker. 


ROBERT W. CAIRNES, ’30, has be- 
come executive director of the Amet- 
ican Chemical Society, Inc. He was 
the Society’s president in 1968 and 
has been a member of its board of 
directors since 1961. A former vice 
president and director of Hercules 
Inc., he resigned Dec. 15 as deputy 
assistant secretary of Commerce for 


science and technology to succeed 


Frederick T. Wall, now professor of 
chemistry at Rice, at the Chemical 
Society position. 


ORFRIIN ATIYIMINY ACACATINE 


1943 


CE ———————— 

DOROTHY GILBERT continues as a 
United Methodist missionary nurse and mid- 
wife in Central Zaire (Republic of Zaire), 
where she has been since 1952. She does 
public health work and teaches and super- 
vises auxiliary nurses and midwives. Main 
relaxation: music. 

BOB WHEATCROFT has become devel- 
opment manager for DuPont in Southeast 
Asia and India. He and his wife (MARGE 
PRACK) left Brazil Nov. 17 and arrived in 
Singapore Dec. 16 after stops in Florida to 
see Marge’s dad, Atlanta to see their daugh- 
ters, Wilmington, Honolulu, Tokyo and Bang- 
kok. Address: Newton P.O. Box 73, Singa- 
pore 11, Singapore. 


1941 


Dr. BRYCE C. ANTHONY has been 
named chairman of the department of an- 
esthesiology at Leonard Hospital, Troy, N.Y. 


1940 


JOHN BARE, professor of psychology at 
Carleton, has been appointed director of the 
American Psychological Association’s pro- 
posed high school curriculum development 
project. He will coordinate a team of psy- 
chologists to plan a collaborative effort to 
teach pre-college students about human be- 
havior. They hope to devise modules that 
high school teachers can use to fit particular 
instructional needs. 

ROGER GARRISON, language and litera- 
ture department chairperson at Westbrook 
College, Portland, Maine, presented a lecture 
entitled “What is Individualized Instruction 
— A Status Report!” during a conference in 
Newark, N.J., Nov. 9-10 sponsored by the 
Community College Association for Instruc- 
tion and Technology. 

LOUISE CONKLING Pelton and Robert 
Harold Prigge were married Nov. 23. He is 
a teacher in the Hyde Park (N.Y.) Central 
School District and she is a social worker at 
Hudson River (N.Y.) State Hospital. 


1938 


MILDRED WAUGH has become vice 
president of Stimson Advertising Inc., Seattle, 
Wash. 


1937 


JOSEPH WINCENC was honored Oct. 28 
by the New York State University College, 
Buffalo, at a scholarship testimonial dinner 
and dance. He is founder and conductor of 
the Amherst Symphony Orchestra, Williams- 
ville, N.Y., and the Orchard Park Symphony. 
The Amherst Orchestra, under his direction, 
presented a program on Oct. 22 as part of its 
27th season. He also conducted the Orchard 
Park Symphony on Oct. 27 and Dec. 15. 


1935 


CATHERINE STREET Chilman has be- 
come professor of research and director of the 
University of Wisconsin (Milwaukee) School 
of Social Welfare’s Research Center. She 
was formerly dean of academic affairs at 
Hood College, Frederick, Md. Address: 4424 
N. Frederick, Shorewood, Wis. 53211. 
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MUSIC FROM OBERLIN 
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Thirty-eight radio stations in the United States 
now broadcast the weekly series of programs, 
“Music from Oberlin,” sponsored for the sev- 
enth year by the Oberlin College Conservatory 
of Music. Programs are drawn from regular 
concerts given on campus by performing groups 
and soloists at the Conservatory. Faculty and 
student ensembles are represented. Informa- 
tion regarding broadcast times can be obtained 
by calling the station in your vicinity. 


STATE Gi hp’ STATION 
California Los Angeles KPFK 
San Francisco KALW 


Colorado Denver KVOD 
D.C. —sS Washington. ©» WAMU-FM _ 
Florida —Jacksonville © WJCT 
Miami WITIMI 
Georgia | Augusta |. WACG-FM _ 
Iowa = Ames. ~~ ~WOI AM/FM 
Iowa City WSUI 
Illinois Chicago WBEZ 
Indiana Indianapolis WIRN 
Kentucky Louisville WHAS-FM. 
Maryland — Baltimore ==WBAL-FM 
Massachusetts Amherst WFCR 
Michigan Berrien Springs WAUS 
Detroit WORS 
Interlochen WIAA 
Minnesota Collegeville KSJR-FM 
Missouri Maryville KXCV 
St. Louis KFUO-FM 
New York Albany WAMC 
Buffalo WBFO 
New York City WNCN 
Rochester WBFB 
Syracuse WONO-FM 
Ohio Cleveland WCLV 
Columbus WOSU 
Oberlin WOBC 
Youngstown WYSU 
Oregon Corvallis KOAP-FM 
Portland KBPS 
Pennsylvania Wilkes-Barre WYZZ 
Tennessee Memphis WKNO 
Virginia Newport News WGH 
Washington Olympia KAOS 
Pullman KWSU 
Seattle KING-FM 
Wisconsin Milwaukee WFMR-FM 


THERE'S 

A JEWEL 
ON 

NIXON'S 
“NEW” TEAM 


hen the current session of the 

U.S. Supreme Court ends in 

the spring, Erwin N. Griswold, 
25, will retire as U.S. solicitor gen- 
eral, a position to which he was ap- 
pointed by President Lyndon John- 
son in 1967. President Nixon has 
nominated Robert Bork, a professor 
at Yale Law School, to become at- 
torney general. Jewel Stradford La- 
fontant, 43, has been nominated as 
deputy solicitor general. 

This is the highest position to 
which Nixon has nominated either a 
woman or a black, although he was 
reported in 1971 to be seriously con- 
sidering appointing Atty. Lafontant 
to the Supreme Court. The nomina- 
tion is the peak in a 26-year law 
career during which Jewel has ac- 
complished many “firsts.” 

In 1955 she was the first black 
woman appointed as assistant U.S. 
attorney. In 1960 she gave a much- 
praised seconding speech to Nixon’s 
nomination at the GOP Convention. 
In 1962 she ran for the Superior 
Court in Cook County (Illinois) and 
in 1970 she made an unsuccessful try 
for the Illinois Appellate Court but 
led the GOP ticket. She was the first 
woman to become a member of the 
board of Trans World Airlines and 
the first black woman to sit on the 
board of a major advertising firm 
(Foote, Cone and Belding). She also 
is a board member of the Jewel Com- 
panies, a giant group of food and 
drug retailing chains, and a trustee of 
Lake Forest College. Last September 
President Nixon named Jewel to the 
U.N. delegation. She resigned Dec. 
19 so that she could work informally 
in the solicitor general’s office to learn 
her new job prior to taking office. 
She has been on leave from her Chi- 
cago law firm, Stradford, Lafontant, 
Fisher & Malkin, ever since becoming 
a U.N. delegate. As deputy solicitor 
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general she will not be able to prac- 
tice law privately and she will have 
to relinquish most of her director- 
ships except Lake Forest. 

“Mrs. Lafontant has been an ex- 
ception among women, black or 
white,” said an article in the Dec. 
16 New York Post and headlines in 
other newspapers and magazines re- 
cently have noted that “Jewel’s Ca- 
reer Glitters,” “Jewel Has It Made,” 
“Activist Is Black, Beautiful and Suc- 
cessful,” and “Success Makes Her 
Work Harder.” Woman’s Interest for 
Nov-Dec 1972 called her the “New 
Jewel in the Executive Diadem.” 

To Jewel Lafontant, “It is impor- 
tant as black people and as females 
that we accept responsibility when 
it comes to show everyone that we 
are indeed ready and capable to step 
into jobs like this where we are 
needed.” She’s often been the only 
woman in many activities and she in- 
sists that “you can’t see yourself first 
as a woman or a black and then trade 
on it. You've got to get the job 
done.” Said a TWA executive: 

“We send out stacks of reading 
material before each meeting and she 
comes in knowing it all cold.” 

She considers herself a lawyer first 
and everything else comes after that. 
She’s always been a Republican and 
has enjoyed rebelling against the 
“one-party” system in Chicago. “It’s 
important for blacks to be represent- 
ed in both major parties because I 
believe in the two-party system,” she 
says. 

Her grandfather (the late John B. 
Stradford who attended the Academy 
1883-85) and her father (the late Cor- 
nelius Stradford, 12) both were at- 
torneys, and she can trace her ances- 
try back through slavery to a point 
of origin in Nigeria. Her father was 
the lawyer who argued and won a 
landmark Supreme Court decision — 
Hansberry vs. Lee — that held ra- 
cially-restrictive covenants unenforce- 
able. The Stradfords were personal 
friends of the Lansburys who had 
moved into an all-white neighbor- 
hood and “we were there when the 
bricks came through the windows.” 

Jewel majored in political science 
and phys ed at Oberlin and had her 
first encounter with prejudice not as 
a black but as a woman law student 
in Chicago when a professor said 
there was no point in women study- 
ing law because all they would do 


with their certificates was “hang ‘em 
over a baby’s bed.” Her law career 
has involved her in everything from 
traffic to murder cases. Her husband, 
H. Ermest Lafontant, is a corporation 
lawyer in the firm. Her son, 14, by 
a previous marriage, John W. Rog- 
ers Jr., attends the University of Chi- 
cago High School. 

In the 1940’s Jewel took part in sit- 
ins at hotels and restaurants that 
denied service to blacks. She was a 
member of CORE and was secretary 
of the NAACP in Chicago for five 
years. How easy will it be for a 
black civil rights advocate to work 
with a solicitor general regarded as 
a conservative in such matters? 

“J don’t know Mr. Bork,” she told 
the New York Post. “I intend to do 
my job as deputy solicitor general.” 


Jewel Lafontant and President Nixon 
at the White House. They first 


met in 1952. (UPI Photo) 
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1934 


DOROTHY NEWBURY, associate profes- 
sor of education at Cornell (Iowa) College, 
was one of ten National Council for Accredi- 
tation of Teacher Education (NCATE) team 
members to spend Oct. 22-25 at Manchester 
(Ind.) College. Manchester was seeking re- 
newal of its NCATE credentials. She has 
been on the Cornell faculty since 1953. 


1932 


ELLIOTT GRABILL has become head of 
the executive committee and chief executive 
officer of Multibank Financial Corp., sixth 
largest bank holding company in Massachu- 
setts. Prior to Jan. 1, Multibank Financial 
was known as Shorebank Inc. The Quincy- 
based firm changed its name to more accu- 
rately reflect its position. Elliott resigned 
as senior partner of the Boston law firm of 
Grabill & Ley Inc. to take the new position. 
He had been legal counsel for Shorebank and 
South Shore National Bank and he has been 
active in banking since 1959. 


1931 


John Easton, husband of NEVA HAW- 
THORNE, had a heart attack and instantly 
died on Sept. 19. They had been married 
for 32 years. She is living in Long Beach, 
Calif. 

Following 20 years as librarian at the Bolles 
School, Jacksonville, Fla.. DOROTHY BUT- 
LER Smith retired last June and has moved 
to Fremont, Calif., to be near her son, daugh- 
ter-in-law and two grandchildren. 


1928 


HENRY M. METCALF, retired assistant 
personnel director at Republic Steel, has been 
appointed to a seven-year term on the Lake- 
wood, Ohio, library board. He retired last 
spring after 44 years with Republic. 


1927 


LOUISE (CRAFTON) and J. RICHARD 
WAGNER have retired and resigned, respec- 
tively, from their jobs. She was a French 
language teacher until last June at Washing- 
ton High School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and he 
was minister for 27 years at Cedar Rapids’ 
First Congregational Church. He now is pas- 
tor at a small Connecticut church, “as a step 
toward eventual retirement.” The Wagners 
are living in East Hartford, Conn. 


1926 


ELIZABETH MURRELLE Harris was 
married in October 1971 to Hobart James of 
Zanesville, Ohio. They are living at 610 W. 
Church St., Elmira, N.Y. 


1924 


MARTHA BECK Carragan (Mrs. G. How- 
atd) composed a folk cantata for the 230th 
anniversary of Gilead Lutheran Church in 
Center Brunswick, N.Y., last Oct. 29. 


JAmUARY/rEBRUARY 1973 


BILL and GENEVIEVE (BOWMAN 
GAEUMAN were in Portland, Ore., in a 
tober when Bill attended a board meeting 
of the National Assn. of Home Builders. 
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HARLAN G. MURRELLE recently retired 
from active business in Sayre, Pa. He mar- 
ried Mrs. Josephine G. Sweger of Torrance, 
Calif., in December 1970. They are dividing 
their time between Sayre, Delray Beach, Fla., 
Torrance, and Denver where their “two sons, 
two daughters and 10% grandchildren reside.” 
He reports pleasant visits in 1971 and 1972 
with HUGH and BLESSING (MAAG) 
WATSON, and the WILFRID BUNKERS. 
The Watsons and Bunkers live in the Denver 
area. Harlan is looking forward to the 50th 
Reunion next May, “and especially to the 
gathering of the founders of “The Manor.’ ” 
RUTH ZURFLUH retired from the social 
work of private family casework and child 
adoption at the end of September, 1971, and 
has moved from Ridgway, Pa., to 5420 Tara 
Court South, Indianapolis, Ind. 46224. Liv- 
ing with her since May 1970 is her 19-year- 
old legal ward who is studying to become a 
nurse. Ruth hopes to attend the 50th re- 


union this May. 


é 


JAMES POLACEK, ’15, is 84 years 
old and he can't run as fast as in 


home in Phoenix, Ariz. This year he 
runs in an Oberlin sweatsuit which 
his grandson, David Polacek of Wa- 


1913 and 1914 when he was president 
of the Athletic Assn. and a two-miler 
on the varsity track team, but he runs 
two miles every morning near his 
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WINIFRED WAITE Curtis, Mus.B., A.B. 
23, continues to live, along with her hus- 
band, Everett, ’23, in Oklahoma City, Okla. 
She is organist emeritus at St. Luke’s Metho- 
dist Church, where some time ago she helped 
design a $100,000 Aeolian Skinner pipe or- 
gan. She daily plays piano and recently 
memorized 25 compositions by such compos- 
ers as Bach, Brahms, Chopin, Rachmaninoff, 
Faure and Maurice Ravel, as well as some 
popular favorites. Both she and her husband 
plan to attend 1923’s 50th reunion in May. 


1920 


CHARLES H. VINCENT married Fran- 
ces DeCenso Nov. 11 at St. Patrick’s Church, 
Kent, Ohio. Her son, Thomas, and his wife, 
attended the private ceremony. The Vin- 
cents are living at 3783 Hile Rd., Stow, 
Ohio 44224, 


1919 


HERBERT P. LANSDALE Jr. and his 
wife, Jessie, are living in Athens, Greece. 
Their son, Bruce, is president of the Ameri- 
can Farm School in Salonika, Greece, and 
Herb was planning to do volunteer work in 
Athens for the school. “It has no office in 
Athens, yet it needs representation to govern- 
ment people, businessmen and certain tour- 
ists,” he told the Rochester (N.Y.) Democrat 
and Chronicle in October. He has retired 
as assistant to the president of Colgate Ro- 
chester Divinity School. Upon their return 
to the States in 1974, the Lansdales plan to 
live in Bridgeport, Conn. 


1917 


In the past six years, the Rev. RALPH 
P. CLAGGETT has written three books, and 
the last one, “Living with the Bible,” was 
published by the Boxwood Press in Pacific 
Grove, Calif., last month. He and his wife 
(Pauline Munson, 716) are spending the win- 
ter in Florida. Next fall they will move to 
Burcham Hills, the new retirement center in 
East Lansing, Mich., sponsored by the United 
Church of Christ. 


1915 


PHIL GOTT has recently published “An- 
cestors and Descendants of an Ohio Gott 
Family, 1628-1972,” with the sub-title: 14 
Generations of Gotts in the U.S., beginning 
with the immigrant ancestor Charles Gott, b. 
1598, from Cambridge, England. It carries 
Library of Congress Catalog No. 72-88096. 
Phil has been accumulating records on the 
Gott family for more than 50 years and has 
been organizing the material into book form 
for the past several years. The finished prod- 
uct has 200 pages. 


1909 


Last Thanksgiving (Nov. 23) W, PAUL 
(TINY) FERRIS celebrated his 85th birthday 


terloo, Iowa, gave him as a birthday 
present last summer after telling 
Julian Smith, former director of ath- 
letics, about his grandfather and ask- 
ing if Julian could furnish one. 


and he and his wife marked their 53rd wed- 
ding anniversary. 


THIS SUMMER, THE OBERLIN TENNIS CAMP 
WILL TEACH 144 BOYS AND GIRLS, 
AGE 11-16, TO PLAY BETTER TENNIS 


July, 1973, will mark the start of the first season of 
the Oberlin Tennis Camp, run by Oberlin College and 
under the personal direction of Bob Piron, head ten- 
nis coach and associate professor of economics at 
Oberlin. Bob, who has been with the College since 
1961, will oversee the Camp which will be divided 
into two 3-week sessions, 72 campers per session. 


The objective of the Camp will be to concentrate on 
individual technique and development, so that each 
camper will be able to show significant improvement 
during his or her stay. 


Features of the Camp include: 


_ expert tennis instruction at the beginning, inter- 
mediate and advanced levels, with a low camper/ 
counselor ratio. 


_ a minimum of four hours personal instruction 
daily, plus individual remedial sessions, taught on 
twelve Laykold outdoor courts and two air condi- 
tioned indoor courts. 


_ availability of all College athletic, recreational, cul- 
tural and academic facilities, including the new Jesse 
Philips Physical Education Center. 


_ organized activities and programs to insure that 
each camper benefits from and enjoys all that the 
Oberlin campus can offer. 


. Please send me further information 
about the Oberlin Tennis Camp. 


Assisting Bob Piron will be Ed Harman (1971 U.S. 
Junior Davis Cup Team captain and assistant tennis 
coach at University of California, Berkeley) and 
eleven other instructors. The staff will live with the 
campers in the College’s modern dormitories. 


Sessions for 1973 will run from July 1-22, and July 
28-August 18. Rates per session are $450 per camp- 
er, which includes room, all meals, laundry service 
and participation in all camp activities. For non- 
boarders, the rate is $300 per session. Note: The 
Camp is open to boys and girls, age 11-16, who will 
not have entered their junior year in high school be- 
fore September, 1973. Since enrollment is limited to 
72 per session, early application is encouraged. 


_ For further information, application or brochure, 
please return the coupon below or write directly to 
Bob Piron, The Oberlin Tennis Camp, Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio 44074, 


Merlin 


Se Tennis Camp 
SSE othe a tne Meee lean te tr ain ON SH Lape te Se 80! 


Return to: Bob Piron, The Oberlin Tennis Camp, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074, 


